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will derive some benefit—little or great—from hav- 


ing the best nail used in shoeing his horse. 


Nails by breaking at critical moments have often 
caused serious loss to high aims and cherished hopes 
—sometimes positive injury to horse or rider re- 


sulting. 


What chance of victory in therace?) What prob- 
ability of success in competition with other riders? 
What certainty of being able to execute orders 
promptly and efficiently, if the nails in your horse's 
shoes are likely to break —and the horse go lame? 

The “CapEwELL” nail—made of the best ma- 
terial by the best process—is wonderfully well caleu- 


lated to Stand the hardest test without breaking. 


Half againasstrongasany other nail, it drives easily, 
clinches readily and holds securely to the last. 


The nail best adapted to every Cavalryman’s 
needs is ‘The Capewell.’’ Be sure it is used! 
It will serve you well! 


MADE BY — 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Horse Shoe Nails in the World. 





























BOOK DEPARTMENT 
J. S. @avalry Association 





This Department was organized for the purpose 
of procuring for our Members and Subscribers the 
best and latest Military Works at the lowest practi- 
cablecost. With this Object in view, arrangements 
have been made to act as the special, general or sole 
agents of certain publishers, and to procure the 


lowest terms possible with others. 
<SPoe>—_——0 2» 0 


We are in touch with the Service Schools and 
have access to the catalogs of all Military Pub- 
lishers and are thereby prepared to secure any 
Military Book that is in print or to advise as to 
the best books on any special subject of a military 


nature and as to their cost. 


’ NON , 


NOTICE! 
We send all books by prepaid express where possible. 
We will not be responsible for books shipped by ordinary mail. 
If the purchaser so desires, books will be forwarded by re=- 
gistered mail, for which the fee of ten cents will be charged 
extra. 









































BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED bY THE U, S$. CAVALY ASSOCIATION 


or 





THE RIFLE IN WAR 


By CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES, Tenth U. S. Infantry. 


9r Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 333 pages. 
Illustrated by Numerous Cuts and Many Tables. 


Authorized Text Book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid. 


—_> - > 


NOTES ON FIELD ARTILLERY. 


(For Officers of All Arms) 


By CAPTAIN OLIVER L. SPAULDING, JR. 
Fifth Field Artillery. 


“ This little book is an expansion and re- 
arrangement of a course of lectures given by 
Captain SPAULDING in the U.S. Infantry and 
Cavalry School, and has been prepared for pub. 
lication in its present form at the suggestion 
of Major JOHN F. Morrison, General Staff, 
Senior Instructor Department of Military Art. 





Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket..$1.25 
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MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED bY THE U, S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


—_ - > 


Individual and Combined Military Sketching 





By CAPT. EDWIN T. COLE, Sixth U. S. Infantry, 


~r AN D< 


CapT. EDWARD R. STUART, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of making 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practical 
Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy. 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid. 


—_ - => 


SOLDIER SSCORE BOOK 


FOR 


U.S. MAGAZINE RIFLE 


Model 1g03, Model tg06 Ammunition. 


By CAPT. CHARLES E. STODTER, Ninth U. 8. Cavatry. 
FOURTH EDITION (REVISED) 


A handy score book of a suitable size for the pocket. 

It has the targets drawn to scale, with vertical lines 
showing the change made by moving the rear sight one or 
more points, and the horizontal lines show the change caused 
by moving the sight up or down. It contains directions for 
use and suggestions and instructions. 


PRICE, 10c (net.) Postage Paid on Lots of 100 or More. 
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Sole Agent for the United States 


FOR THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


Russo-Japanese War 


Authorized Translation By KARL VON DONAT. 


Voit. L—“THE YALU.” (Nine Appendices and Six Maps.) 

VoL, IIl.—*WA-FAN-GOU.” (Four Appendices and Eleven Maps.) 
VoL. WIL.—*THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YAN,” 

VoL. IV.—* PORT ARTHUR.” (lu Preparation.) 


HUGH REES, Ltd., London. Volumes I, II! and III, $3.25 each, net. 


MF The Best Account of this War yet Published. WX 


SPECIAL AGENT 





Grants Campaigns 
“THE WILDERNESS AND COLD HARBOR” 


By C. F. ATKINSON, 


Lieutenant First Battallion, City of London ( Royal Fusiliers.) 


Three Maps and Twenty-one Sketch Maps. 


HUGH REES, Ltd., London. PRICE, $2.00. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING # SKETCHING 


By THOMAS H. REES, “ajor Corps of Engineers, U.S. A. 





Formerly Assistant Professor of Engineering, U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y.; Instructor Department of Military Engineering, Engineer 
School of Application, U.S. Army; Senior Instructor, Department of Engi- 
neering, U.S. Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Adopted as a standard text book for examination for pro- 
‘motion of Officers of the Army, by authority of G. O. IgI, 
Current Series, W. D.; also as a text book at Army Service 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

GENERAL AGENTS: Price, $2 50. 
U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


U. S. Army Officers Order from Secretary Army Servic2 Schools. 


MILITARY MAP READING 


By Captain C. O. SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers. 





Adopted for use as a text and reference book in* the 
Service Schools, at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Adopted by the Division of Militia Affairs, War Depart- 
ment, for use in Militia Officers’ Schools. 


EIGHT THOUSAND COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 


Price, Postage Prepaid, 50 Cents. (4 by 6 inches; 12 full page plates of 
figures, and one map of Fort Leavenworth and vicinity.) 


GENERAL AGENTS————.> 
U. 8S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


“HORSES AND RIDING’ 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON, 





-—AUTHOR OF—— 


‘‘Modern Horsemanship,” “Curb Snaffle and Spur,” 


“Vice in the Horse,” etc., etc. 


Illustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates. PRICE, $1.00, postpaid. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


The Law and Customs of 


* Ritat DOVTY + 


A Guide for Military and Civil Officers. 


By BYRON L, BARGAR of the Columbus, Ohio, Bar, Lieut.-Col, Ohio National Guard, Retired. 


CHAPTER TITLES. 


Chapter I. Definitions,Scope and Sources | Chapter XII. Proclamations. 
of Military Law. . XIIi. Closing Saloons. Order at 


a II. Preparedness. ee: Night ee 
“ IIL. When Troops Should be called 8 XIV. First Disposition of Troops. 
a“ IV. Asembly Before Receipt of ? XV. Subsisting, Quartering and 
Gaia Paying Troops. 
“ V. Who May Call Out Troops. : = ee corgeneany a ee 
; el “ XVII. Martial Law. 
- VI. Orders and Reports. pa z 
. : “ XVIII Habeas Corpus. 
e Vil. Conduct of Officers. PIT Talrt : 
re > re xe XIX. Taking Private Property. 
VIII. Movement of Troops. oa Ye . . 
sé » : iia a : XX. Liability of Officers Under 
IX. Aid of Civil Authorities. Civil Law. 
z X. Co-operation with Civil Au- “ -XXI, Liability of Enlisted Men 
thorities. Under Civil Law. 
° XI. Ousting and Replacing Civil “ XXII. Militia in U.S. Service. 
Authorities. “ XXIII. Report of Tour of Duty. 


Bound Law Style, 323 pages. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 
FOR SALE BY —— 





U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 
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CAVALRY STUDIES 
STRATEGICAL AND TACTICAL 





By MAJOR-GENERAL DOUGLAS HAIG, C.V.O.M.C.B. 


With Numerous Maps and Sketches. PRICE, $2.75. 


CAVALRY IN ACTION 


IN THE WARS OF THE FUTURE 





Translated from the French by JOHN FORMBY, Late Lieutenant- 
Colonel King’s Regiment. With a Preface by Lieutenant-General 
Sir JOHN FRENCH. 


PRICE, $2.00 


CAVALRY ON SERVICE 


Translated from the German of GENERAL V. PELET-NARBONNE 
by Mayor D'A. LEGARD, Seventeenth Lancers. 





'Ilustrated by the Advance of the German Cavalry across the Mosel in 1870 


PRICE, $2.75 








The Cavalry in the Russo-Japanese War 
By COUNT GUSTAV WRANGEL, Austrian Cavalry. 


PRICE, $1.00 


The U.S. Cavalry Association is Special Agent for the above 
and other Military Works published by Hugh Rees, 
Ltd:, London. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS OF MAJOR H. H. SARGENT, 
Second U. S$. Cavalry, late Colonel U. S. Volunteers 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 
An Exhaustive Treatise on the Conduct of that Decisive Campaign 


In Three Volumes with Twelve Maps. PRICE for the set, $5.00 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE’S FIRST CAMPAIGN 


FIFTH EDITION. PRICE, $1.50 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO 


THIRD EDITION. PRICE, $1.50 


Published by A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 
Military Memoirs of a Confederate 
By GENERAL E. P. ALEXANDER. 

“The greatest of all books dealing with the Civil War.’ 
A critical Military History of all the campaigns st te 


Army of Northern Virginia and also that of Chickamauga, in 


all of which the author was an active participant. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Price, $4.00 
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Officers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 


By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 





i THIRD EDITION, ReEvisep anp ENLARGED. 


1. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 
company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post? 


2. WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 
by, and what are the usual duties of company commanders, adjutants, quarter- 
masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
reports submitted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 
agraphs and War Department orders bear on the subject, etc. ? 

3. WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 
officers ? 


4. WHAT is the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “Rank and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “Field Officers,” etc. ? 


5. WHAT does an officer do upon joining his regiment —how does he 


report for duty, what report does he make, etc. ? 


6 WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official ? 


These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 
knowing nature are answered in ‘‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 





The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
i and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 


For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U.S. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan, 


PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. McKinley. 





PRICE, $2.50, Postpaid. 
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Organization Commanders, 


Adjutants, Quartermasters, 


Submit your requisitions NOW 


—— FOR——— 


CARD-SYSTEM 


_TICKLERS © 


(With reference cards per the 1908 Army Regulations) 











The Modern, up-to-date Card-System of All Large Commer- 
cial Concerns Adapted to the Rendition of Reports, 
Returns, Estimates and Requisitions in 


the Army. 
Designed by Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 
66 99 as well as separate cards per 1908 Army 
TICKLERS, Regulations for those who already have 


“TICKLERS,” are issued by the Q. M. D. like any other 
article of office furniture. (Cir. I, Q. M. G. O., ’08, p. 75.) 


GENERAL AGENT: THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 

















+ FPASSIFERN # 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
A Home School for tweny-five girls. Prepares for College. 
Situated in the healthy piedmont region, three hours from Asheville. 


Principal Miss KATE C. SHIPP, 
(Diploma Cambridge University, England.) 


UPPER ALTON, ILL. 
A first class Military School in every respect. New fire-proof buildings. 
Fifty acres of beautiful grounds. Strong Faculty; Class“ A”; Location 
unsurpassed. For Catalogs and further information, address 


Col. A. M. JACKSON. 








Telephones 126 Fruit, Game, Vegetables 


M. A. WOHLFROM, 
GROCER. 


FORT TRADE SOLICITED. 


406 Shawnee St., Agent for 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. FERNDELL CANNED GOODS. 





ESTABLISHED 18938. 


ROSENFIELD BROS. 


-KANSAS LEADING JEWELERS. 
Solicit You Patronage. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY »° SILVER 


of the finest quality only. Prices Right. 


: WE CATER ESPECIALLY TO ARMY TRADE. 
404 DELAWARE ST. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 








ENTRANCE TO 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 
The Army Coach and Soldier’s Friend 
WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S. A. 
Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 


The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leav- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 


than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S. Army Officers everywhere. 


ly 


ESTABLISHED 1845 INCORPORATED 1900 


—W. & L. E. GURLEY, 


tROY, N.Y, 0. S.A. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA OF 
Field Instruments for Civil, Hydraulic 
Mining Engineers and Land Surveyors 


—ALSO VEALERS IN—- 
Anemometers, Barometers, Field Glasses and Telescopes. Drawing Instruments 


and Materials, Scientific Books, Physical Apparatus, Accurate 
Thermometers, Standard Weights and Measures, 


No. 595. PRICE $30.00. 


= The engraving shows the Batson Sketching-Case designed for the 
use of Civil and Military Engineers and Surveyors in reconnaissance 
and topographical surveys. It was given an extensive and successful 
trial in 1898 and 1899 in Cuba and the Philippines, as well as in the 
United States. 

This instrument is a small drawing-board, having upon its upper 
surface a moveable graduated circle, carrying a small alidade with 
scales, and at one end of the board a compass and clinometer. 

A full description of the use and adjustinent of the Sketching- 
Case will be mailed on application. 

Correspondence is invited from those who are interested 
in special instruments, and prices for such work willbe given 
after an examination of the plans. 


OUR LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND 
PRIOE LIST MAILED ON APPLIOATION. 





DENSMORE HOTEL 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





EUROPEAN | | oe "| EUROPEAN 
PLAN | -_.2 > PLAN 


2ea> | WAR ected | + Boe 26> 





$1.00 | Bee at € RR | 81.00 
to EL Le ft oy i to 


ohhh Ful: Be se | 
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| Te i a A 
Per Day | "tt. Per Day 





Offers every accomodation and comfort to the Officers and Wives 
MOG RATES MODERATE JAMES KETNER, 


Manager 





J. E. MEINHART, Prop. 


CUSTOM FLOWER STORE 


CUT FLOWERS 
AND DECORATIONS A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Main 166 — Home Phone 1100 


404 Shawnee Street, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Special Attention Given to Post Trade. 





E. W. SNYDER, Pres. J. HW. ATWOOD, Vice-Vres. C, W. SNYDER, Vice-Pres. (. E. SNYDER, Cash . 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


United States Depository) LEAVENWORTH, KAN. { State Depository 
County Depository j ( City Depository 


Capital, $100,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $75,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 
E. W. Snyder C. W. Snyder John D. Edmond F., Wulfekubler Henry W. Mehl 
Johu H. Atwood Chas. E. Snyder Louis Vanderschmidt 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest paid on Savings Deposist 
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THE GREAT SALES OF 
MERCHANDISE IN WHITE 


The far-reaching power of a trained and systema- 


tized organization to secure the best and most depend- 
able Merchandise in White that the markets of the world 
afford—of America, of Europe, of islands of the sea— 
to gather it here all under one big roof for your con- 
venient choosing at the Southwest's Lowest Prices, this 
buying power of the store is emphasized anew to you in 
this extensive sale! White, white, everywhere in the 
departments interested in this sale are snowy goods of 
white, fresh, clean and pure. Wide assortments. The 


best of qualities. The lowest of prices. 


Linens Undermuslins 
Waists French Lingerie Towels 
White Goods Lace Curtains 
Crashes Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Embroideries White Dress Goods 
Laces White Silks 
Corsets White Lawn Dressing Sacques 


Men’s White Shirts 


And remember — Cotton goods are commanding a 
far higher price in the centers of production than they 
were a year ago, Our early purchases for this great sale 
were far more fortunate for us and for you than we had 
any reason to anticipate they would be. Raw cotton is 
higher, cotton goods are higher, but we have kept prices to 
alow point by buying largely in European producing cen- 
ters at first hand, saving you the importer’s profit and also 


I 
buying in America where it was advantageous to do so. 


It Remains for You to Come, to See, to Buy, to Profit. 


Grnony,Soind SRayer'Go- 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
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MAJOR MYLES MOYLAN 


UNITED STATES ARMY. RETIRED. 


Died December 1], 1904, 
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VOLUNTEER CAVALRY.* THE LESSON OF A 
DECADE. 


BY A VOLUNTEER CAVALRYMAN. 


THE SABRE 


W° may sty without boasting that at the close of the 
F vreat civil war in America the armament and train 
ing of ovr volunteer cavalry on both sides were more practical 
and efficient than those of any regular cavalry in Europe. 

[f in drill and personal appearance many a crack regiment 
of the latter could surpass them, ina week's real hard campaign- 
ing over any country at haphazard, one of our regiments could 
have marched all around their opponents, decimating them with- 
out loss to themselves. Under the system of raids our cavalry, 
with a battery of flying artillery to each brigade, put the whole 
country in terror for a distance that would require a whole army 

*This article first appeared in the Army and Navy Journal as a series 
if papers in 1871 and was reprinted in book form by its author, Frederick 
Whittaker. Second Lieutenant and Brevet Captain Sixth New York 
Volunteer Cavalry. A copy of this book has been sent us by one of our 
members, a cavalry officer who is a student and a judge of good cavalry 
literature, with the recommendation that it be republished. Of it he 
says: “Herewith is a very rare and valuable little work by one who 
served in the Federal Cavalry during the Civil War, who was a keen 
observer, and who set down his observations before time had effaced 
them from his memory. There is one copy in the War Department li 
brary, and by having a search made in New York ‘old-book-shops’ I 
secured this copy for $3.50.” ; 

Republished by kind permission of the Army and Navy Journal 
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to influence in Europe. Infantry and artillery of equal force 
wedespised. The mobileandelasticdismounted skirmish line 
with artillery supports was far superior in destructiveness to 
the infantry line of battle, on account of its rapidity and dash. 

This is the bright side of the picture. I expose the dark 
with the greater readiness now because the fault is easily remedied 
in the future, and if so done, our cavalry would then be the 
best in the world. 

The fault is this: 

Had one of our cavalry regiments been put into a level plain 
with no arms but sabres, opposed to a like force of European 
heavy cavalry, especially cuirassiers, they would in all probability 
have been routed. With lancers opposed to them in the same 
manner their defeat would have also been nearly certain. De- 
prived of fire-arms, our cavalry would have been overthrown. 

The fact is an unpalatable one to an American cavalry officer, 
and many will utterly deny it from esprit de corps and national 
vanity. But a fact it is, and both the reason and the remedy are 
simple. 

The reason was that our men had little or no confidence with 
the sabre. The reason of that again was that they were never 
taught to use it properly. The ultimate reason of all—our sys- 
tem of sabre exercise, as laid down in the tactics, 1s radically bad, 
and our men never fenced together. 

The remedy is as simple as the reason. Introduce a good sys- 
tem and make your men fence constantly. Then American cav- 
alry will be second to none other, heavy or light. 

During the war many officers contracted a positive prejudice 
against the use of the sabre, and in some regiments, mostly 
Confederate, it was entirely laid aside, all charging being done 
with the pistol. But, so far as the author’s observation goes, he 
never remembers an instance in which a sabre charge, resolutely 
pushed, failed to drive the pistols. But the individual fancy of 
a colonel generally regulated the matter for his regiment. If 
he were an enthusiastic swordsman he always managed to infuse 


the same spirit into his men, and such regiments depended on 
their sabres with just confidence. But very few colonels on 
either side were swordsmen. The sabre is a weapon that re- 


quires constant practice to keep one’s hand in, and our cavalry 
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officers, as a class, are entirely deficient in that practice. Hence 
the contempt for the sabre inculcated by a class of men who 
simply could not handle it. 

Many officers now advocate the pistol for a charging 
weapon in preference to the sabre. They insist that a pistol shot 
kills, when a sabre cut only wounds. We have heard officers 
openly avow the sabre to be useless. In one regiment it was 
publicly boasted in the writer’s hearing, that they never yet had 
drawn a sabre in the charge, and never would charge with any- 
thing but pistols. The slight effect of sabre cuts is noticed by 
cavalry officers on both sides. Several who have written their 
own adventures have mentioned it in their books, and have been 
quoted in their turn by the cavalry compilers. 

But in all the instances during thea war, in which the sabre 
proved ineffective, it may safely be asserted that 1t was owing 
to two things—want of fencing practice and blunt sabres. 

The latter cause, as much as the former, conduced to this 
want of confidence in the sabre. The men shrunk from using a 
weapon with which they never had encountered a foe, and they 
knew also that the said weapons would not cut. 

It is a strange fact, that after all that has been said and 
written about sharp sabres, by every one who has written on the 
subject of cavalry, they still remain, in every service known, as 
blunt as ever. 

Nolan constantly insists that “a sharp sabre will cut in any 


one’s hand De Brack remarks: ““Surtout conserves le Al de 
votre sabre, comme celui de votre rasoir.” 

Red tape at the head of affairs remains stolidly impene- 
trable. Sabres are issued blunt enough to ride on to San Fran- 
cisco. The steel is hard. Grindstones are not to be found. The 
soldiers lose confidence in the weapon, and prefer the revolver. 

Now if the War Department would simply require in all 
future contracts for sabres that they should be delivered, each 
sharp enough to cut a sheet of paper, by striking the paper on 
the sword lightly, the American cavalry of the future would be 
revolutionized. 

If whetstones were furnished the men, or what are called 
scythe-rifles, a sabre issued sharp would be kept sharp. But as 
it is, the men cannot get them sharp. The writer has stood at 
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a grindstone tyrned by steam, and tried to grind an Ames sabre 
for over an hour. He can testify that it is hard, the hardest 
kind of work. But if ground while in soft temper, at the fac- 
tory, the hardening temper subsequently received would leave 
them sharp still, and easily kept so. 

And there is no fear but that the men, with very little look- 
ing after, would keep them so, Soldiers are fond and proud of 
good weapons, and take good care of them. All men are apt to 
be vain of bodily strength and skill. It gives a man a braver 
feeling to cut down an adversary than to shoot him, and by just 
so much as he trusts to his sword, his morale will be raised. 

That the sword may be made a murderous weapon when 
sharp we have no need to quote Nolan. 

A more recent book, unconnected with military science, and 
therefore unwarped by prejudice, gives testimony on this point, 
convincing to any one. 

Sir Samuel Baker, the bold traveler, who discovered the ul- 
timate source of the mysterious Nile, so long sought in vain, has 
published a book of his adventures on the Blue Nile and its trib- 
utaries of Abyssinia, in which he gives a full account of the 
Hamran Arabs of that region, who hunt all kinds of game, 
from the elephant to the wild boar or antelope, with no other 
weapon but the simple sabre. 

Three or four of them combined are sufficient to kill the 
most vicious male elephant, if they catch him in the open. They 
hesitate not to attack the lion in the same way, and with equal 
success, if he, too, is caught im the open. 

Their swords are Solingen blades, made in Germany, and 


quite common in the United States as officers’ swords. It costs 


a poor Hamran half a life’s labor to buy a new one, and they 
are handed down from father to son as heirlooms. It is their 
fancy to have them straight and cross-hilted, unlike the equally 
keen Damascus scimitar. 

But the remarkable fact about these swords is their wonder- 
ful cutting power. This cutting power arises simply from their 
being kept sharp as razors literally. 

Sir Samuel Baker says that the Arab’s first care after a 
march is to draw his sword and strap it to and fro on his leath- 
ern shield. He never rests satisfied till with it he can shave 
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some hair off his bare arm. This shows to what keenness of 
edge our own weapons might be brought. No mysterious Da- 
mascus blades, but the familiar Solingen sabre, which is adver- 
tized daily in every military gazette; and we have no doubt that 
the Ames blades, from Chicopee, Mass., could be brought to an 
equally fine edge with care. 

Now for the performances of these weapons: 

On one occasion a wild boar at bay created much trouble 
for Baker’s party. He charged a German servant, who awaited 
his attack, and got knocked over by the animal, and put in immi- 
nent danger of his life. At this juncture, “Abou Do leaned 
over from his horse and let his sword drop over the hog’s back, 
nearly dividing the animal in half.” 

On another occasion, chasing a rhinoceros, it gets into the 
bushes after a hard race, but, just as it has almost gained the 
cover, “Taher Shereef sprang almost out of the saddle, and 
made a blow. A gash nearly two feet in length appeared in the 
rhinoceros’s quarter,” etc. 

We quote from memory; but the verbiage is the only in- 
accuracy. 

The facts are as Stated. 

Taher Shereef, with a single blow, cut deep enough into the 
colossal leg of an old elephant to divide the tough back sinew 
and hamstring the animal, who bled to death in ten minutes, the 
artery being divided; and, in the Arab fights, men are quite fre- 
quently cut in two at the waist, Baker informs us. 

If our men had weapons like that, which they might have 
without expense, almost, we should have no more of “useless 
sabres.’ A sabre should be kept as sharp as a razor. No half- 
way ought to be allowed. It can be done, and it ought to be 
enforced. Fancy our men armed with razors three feet long! 
What ghastly wounds they could inflict on an enemy, the very first 
fight. when every accidental slash would open a gash a foot long; 


and how shy any enemy would fight of such men, if in other 


respects well armed and horsed. 

In the cavalry of the future, these “three-foot razors,” if 
ever a man is found to introduce them, will be the greatest inno- 
vation of modern warfare since gunpowder. 

3ut the greatest cause of the superiority of the sabre will 
be in its moral effect. 
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Morale becomes more and more every day the secret of 
modern warfare. Every new weapon which is invented if good 
for anything is immensely exaggerated in its moral effect. The 
needle-gun has frightened ten men off the field for every one it 
has killed, because it was reported to be far better than it was. 
Its effects at close quarters and in the open field were awful. At 
long ranges and in wood skirmishing the muzzle-loader could 
have held its own besides shooting stronger. But the moral 
effect of the needle-gun scared away the Austrian jagers. Get 
a man well scared and give him a thirty-shot repeating rifle and 
a dozen revolvers, and he'll run like a hare from old Brown 
Bess in the hands of his moral superior. 

A good sound thrashing, whatever the weapons used, leaves 
a greater respect for them in the mind of the thrashed party. 
[ have heard men armed with breech-loaders talk longingly of 
the advantages of the muzzle-loading long [enfield rifle, because 
that rifle had been the instrument of their thrashing the day 
before. 

Now the moral effect of a charge is tremendous. The fierce 
charging yell, rising and swelling higher and higher till it over- 
tops the sound of musketry, frightens more men than the bullets. 
Very, very few troops will stand up against a charge unsup- 


ported by works; we might say none. One side or the other is 
sure to give way, not from the force of weapons, but simply 
because they're afraid. And anything which encourages men 
to charge home doubles their morale, and morale is everything. 

It was morale, which, after the first victory at Woerth, 
| 


gained by overwhelming numbers (about four to one on the 


made the subsequent Prussian successes so much easier to 
over the French in 1870. In that battle the celebrated 
Zouaves were forced into a complete rout, for the first time in 


heir history. That corps had, up to that day, been considered 


( 


he most desperate fighters in all Europe, and practically invin- 


They really were so, im any ordinary. circumstances. 
Their morale made them twice as formidable as they really were. 
ut, under the shock of numbers absolutely impossible for hu- 
man beings to stand up against, they were routed at last. The 
spell was broken, and with it the heart of the Zouave. His 


morale was shaken to dissolution, and with it sunk the morale 
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of the whole French army. The men who could conquer their 


unparalleled Zouaves must be devils incarnate. So the French 


troops became easier to defeat every day, as bad generalship © 
completed the wreck of their morale. 

And as theirs fell, so rose their adversaries. This is always 
the case. A scared enemy, after the loss of one battle, is half 
beaten before he enters the next; and the attacking party, in nine 
battles out of ten, is the victor. 

So with our cavalry of the future. Give them a weapon 
which they know. to be irresistible at close quarters, and they 
will be only too anxious to charge. A charging regiment with 
“three-foot razors” will not lose half as many men 2s its oppo- 
nent, the “pistol chargers.” Half the pistol shots are thrown 
away, fired from a galloping horse at a galloping horseman who 
passes like a flash. Mixed up in a melee the pistol chargers will 
soon learn to give a wide berth to the “razor bearers”; and to do 
so they must run. Now a runner soon gets demoralized. 

It may be said—I have heard it triumphantly instanced by 
an officer on the “pistol side”’—that the revolver men may run 
away before the others, and then turn on them with their pistols 
as soon as the swordsmen halt to rally to the recall. Instances of 
the sort had occurred in that officer’s knowledge. which had 
given him that opinion. He had seen a regiment so served. But 
the sabre charge was not pushed in real earnest, and the men had 
no confidence in their weapons. Had each man carried a sword, 
with which he knew he could cut his enemy in half at the waist 
with a good backhander, the revolver-armed enemy would not 
have escaped, so “gayly laughing,” as the narrator said. The 
moral effect of those “three-foot-razors” would have kept them 
at very long shots, and a cavalry charge become a thing far more 
dreaded than it is now. 

We have entered into this question fully, as its importance 
demands, without boring the reader with a long list of instances. 
It is a subject on which we contend that grave misapprehension 
exists. We have good sabres, excellent steel. The mere enforce- 
ment of what every cavalry officer must admit to be a good rule 
would at once work a revolution in the cavalry of the future, 
doubling its morale. 
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THE REVOLVER. 

Without any doubt the introduction of the revolver into 
cavalry service has doubled the destructive power of the latter; 
and of all revolvers introduced the old “Colt’s” is by far the 
best. It shoots straight. No other revolver that I am acquainted 
with is sighted with the precision of Colt’s. Many others shoot 
as strong, some stronger. Many are loaded with much more 
facility and more easily cleaned. But the fact remains that, for 
active service, Colt’s revolver will be adjudged the best pistol 
extant by any and every officer or man who has had to stake his 
life on his weapons. The reason is this: Screw a Colt’s revol- 
ver into a vise, with the two sights in line with an object, and 
when you pull the trigger the ball will go exactly where it is 
aimed. All six bullets can be put into the same hole. With no 
revolver that we have ever seen, other than Colt’s, can this be 
done. Smith & Wesson’s, Dean & Adams’s, etc., all are nice 
looking revolvers, easy to clean, easy to load, shooting strong— 
in all respects but one better than Colt’s. But the one excellence 
of delicate and correct sighting has overbalanced all these other 
claims and rendered Colt’s primus inter pares. 

It is a strange thing that gunsmiths and inventors appear 
to entirely overlook this fact of precision. Revolvers and pis- 
tols are advertised daily, whose simplicity, ease of loading, and 
penetration are duly vaunted to the public. Civilians buy them 
and keep them for possible burglars. It’s all they’re good for. 
Their sighting is simply zl. 

What good is a strong-shooting, quick-loading pistol to a 
man if he does not know where his bullet will fetch up when 


he points it at a mark? The inexorable logic of experience 


teaches soldiers, sailors, hunters, and desperadoes, North and 
South, that they can rely on a Colt’s pistol when a Smith & Wes- 
son’s, etc., will ‘‘shoot all over.”’ 

You must keep cool in loading a Colt’s revolver. The wea- 
pon is a valuable one and requires as much care as a watch. 
Neglected, it becomes as useless as a blunt sabre, refuses to re- 
volve, misses fire, and misbehaves itself generally. Arm a lot 
of greenhorns with it, and they will render it useless in six weeks. 
Give it to men who know its value and they will do wonders 
with it. 
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In the hands of the Southern cavalry the revolver became 
their pet and pride. ‘The terrible use to which it was put in 
broken ground, at close quarters, by Mosby’s troopers doubled 
its real efficiency by its moral strength. Our future cavalry will 
do well to accept the lesson taught by this fact. 

The true use of the revolver lies in irregular warfare, where 
single combats and sudden encounters of small parties take 
place, on horseback, in narrow lanes, among woods and fences, 
where the sabre cannot be used. In such places, and wherever 
regular order is broken up, the revolver is invaluable. In pur- 


suits, patrols, and surprises it is superior to the sabre. In line 
charges in the field the latter is always conqueror if it is sharp. 


The use of the revolver should be as carefully taught as 
that of the sabre. Ammunition, to practice with, is not thrown 
away here. The weapon should be inspected every day by com- 
pany officers, as none gets out of order so soon if neglected. 

But one thing should be impressed upon every man—never 
to try long shots when on horseback. This is the way ammuni- 
tion is wasted. Target shooting may be made very instructive 
and useful, as men soon grow proud of proficiency in pistol 
shooting and improve from emulation. 

For loading Colt’s revolvers a powder-flask and bullets are 
much better than compressed cartridges. The latter have hardly 
any strength. I have seen pistols burst in firing a second shot 
from their use. The first bullet struck in the barrel midway, the 
powder not being strong enough to expel it fully. The second 
burst the pistol. 

Copper cartridges, with fulminating powder inserted, are 
better than either. ‘The Remington pistol uses these; but I have 
not seen any of Colt’s pattern arranged for the same purpose. 
If they ever are, the pistol will be nearly perfect, as copper cart- 
ridges are waterproof, and stronger shooting than loose pow- 
der.* 

The revolver on the right hip should have a cord fastened 
to it a yard long. The men should be practised in firing at a 


*The latest patterns of Remington revolvers are well-sighted and 
shoot well; as, using copper cartridges, they are preferable even to 
Colt’s. 
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target when passing at speed, and then dropping the pistol on the 
opposite side, to use the cord while they handle the sabre. 

Thus employed at the very instant before closing, the pistol 
is a terrible adjunct of the sabre. In the second part of this 
book the necessary drill will be given to practise this charge, 
the sabre in the left hand, or held between the teeth. 

But in this matter the men must be taught never to fire be- 
fore the word. The moral effect of a reserved volley is tre- 
mendous. Irregular file firing during an advance is both useless 
and demoralizing. Patience under fire makes veterans so for- 
midable. Their reserved volley sweeps everything before it. 
Thirty or forty feet from the enemy’s line is the time to fire, all 
together and aiming low. Then the reserve of cold steel will 
come with double the efficacy, real and moral, and no cavalry, be 
they heavy or light, cuirassiers or lancers, that does not follow 


the same system, can stand against your own line 


CARBINES. 

With regard to the best weapon for dismounted men it is 
hard to decide. I have seen several different carbines, all good 
in their way. The Spencer carbine was latterly in very general 
use, superseding Sharp's. There was ~ little to choose between 
them. I have fired as many rounds in the course of twenty 
minutes out of Sharp’s as out of co . The latter fires 
seven rounds pretty rapidly, but it takes some time to reload. 


The Henry rifle, or sixteen-shooter, is a magnificent weapon, 


quickly loaded, and firing as quick as a Colt’s revolver. It is 


also very accurate. Colt’s rifle, although very expensive, is, I 
am inclined to think, a d or better than any, in the hands 
of men who are cool and know how to use it. The six shots 
are fired more rapidly and far more accurately than by any other 
piece extant, but the loading must be done without flurryi 
give to green troops on this account. 


It is a poor weapon t 


no capping, 1s p ‘obably the 


} 
] 
. >" 


simple breech-loac 
best weapon for volunteer cavalry troops. we have seen one 

Howard's rifle, or the “thunder-bolt,” that excels in sim- 
plicity and lightness any carbine hithert . war. The 
cavalry carbine of this pattern weighs only six pounds, and 


loads and primes with only three motions; the two ordinary lever 
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motions of Sharp’s and Spencer’s, and dropping in the cart- 
ridge. It cocks itself in loading, and has no external hammer 
to catch in dresses and let off the piece. 

But, the weapon being selected, the men to use it are the 
real point of importance. The whole difference in action between 
green troops and veterans lies only in coolness, not courage. 
The difference in campaigning lies in the art of making your- 
self comfortable under any and all circumstances; rain or shine, 
winter or summer. We shall have more to say upon this in its 
proper place. 

DISMOUNTED FIGHTING. 

European cavalry officers and the world at large have no 
conception of the extent to which dismounted fighting was used 
in the American civil war and the perfection attained in it by 
our men after very little practice. The instructions therefor 
are to be found in our cavalry tactics of 1840, which are based 
mainly on the old French tactics. It will thus be seen that the 
idea is an old one. But the extent to which it was carried was 


purely an American innovation. Our country being much cov- 


ered with woods, mounted fighting is often impracticable. But 
to men accustomed to fighting on foot no country is difficult. 
The rapidity exhibited in going into action by dismounted 
cavalry is marvellous, and the simplicity and adaptability of the 
system admirable. 

In two minutes from the word, “prepare to fight on foot,” 
a line of three-fourths of the men is formed, who go to the 
front at a run; while the column of horses led by the “number 
four” out of each set is moved off to the rear, out of danger of 
stray bullets. 

The dash and impetuosity of a dismounted skirmish line 
is far beyond that of an infantry force of equal numbers. 
The men come into action perfectly fresh. It is a positive 
relief to get out of the saddle after a long day’s riding. All 
of the fighting is done at a quick run. You could not get an 
infantry line to move so fast. They know well that if they tire 
themselves out running they will pay for it on the march. But 
the cavalryman is not fatigued. He has no knapsack to weigh 


him down. His sabre was left on his saddle. He fights alto- 
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gether on a skirmish line and can do much damage without 
suffering proportionately. The destructive strength of that thin, 
elastic line of skirmishers is amazing. A small force can hold 
a very large area. A large force is practically impossible to 
turn. Ten thousand cavalry, such as the cavalry corps of the 
Army of the Potomac once possessed, would form a line of 
battle from three to five miles long. ‘Thin as was the line, woe 
betide the enemy that massed heavy forces to pierce it! The 
experiment was tried on both sides, and always to be repented 
of. The skirmish line would give back in one place only to 
advance in another. The enemy, overwhelmed by a cross-fire 
from a semicircle of invisible foes, finally fell back in every in- 
stance with heavy loss. The only way to drive a skirmish line 
is to flank it and threaten the led horses; and to do that requires 
superior force and a very wide-awake leader... And when, after 
fighting for two or three hours and driving the enemy at a quick 
run, till the men are fagged out and a success gained, the open 
ground appears beyond the woods in which the action has been 
fought. The enemy have retired and it becomes necessary to 
pursue. In such a case the infantry is powerless to press the 
enemy sufficiently; but just in the nick of time up come the 
horses in columns of fours by the roads. The skirmish line is 
called in and mounted. The men, tired with running, can still 
ride as rapidly as ever. The horses have been resting and are 


able to press on. So that we combine the advantages of both 


infantry and cavalry. 

In covering a retreat dismounted cavalry are equally serv- 
iceable. Men who know that their retreat is quite secure at a 
minute’s notice will defend a position far more stubbornly than 
in any other case. Occupying the edge of a wood, the line of a 
fence, any obstacle which affords a shelter, our skirmishers will 
hold on to the last minute, firing on the advancing enemy till 
they know that every gun and wagon is out of danger, and then 
suddenly breaking, silently and swiftly run to their horses, away 
over the open ground till another defensive position is reached, 
when the same game is repeated. 

In such cases, to cover their retreat, a mounted line of 
skirmishers is always stationed behind, whose imposing atti- 
tude awes:the enemy for a brief space, long enough for the foot- 
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men to get away in safety, when the recall brings in the horse- 
men. 

I have seen this mode of fighting so often in both aspects 
that it has grown to be an old story. Its efficacy is great, and 
it is adaptable to any ground generally deemed “impracticable 
for cavalry.” We knew no such ground in the U. S. Volunteer 
Cavalry. 

Open fields were fought on mounted. Our line of battle 
in corps front was always formed in the one way. Each brigade 
detached one of its regiments to cover its whole front, often half 
a mile long, with a chain of skirmishers. Two more regiments 
followed behind each wing, at about two hundred yards apart, 
in line, with sabres drawn. ‘The rest of the brigade formed a 
third line in column of fours. 

There was plenty of room to manceuvre our guns, which 
took advantage of every hill to fire a few rounds. Advancing 
or retreating, this order was alike pliable and useful. It covered 
an immense front, and its supports were easily shifted. The 
brigades averaged four regiments, some five. On open ground, 
such as in central Virginia, around Brandy Station, the mounted 


fighting was of the most inspiriting, romantic, and thoroughly 
delightful kind, as also in the open fields of the lower valley of 
the Shenandoah. These were the only places where sabre charges 


were possible, and several times we shared in their wild intoxica- 
tion. Glorious days were those, and green to the memory of 
those who shared in them in the fall of 1863 in that delightful 
climate. 

Whenever woods intervened the mounted skirmish line 
was dismounted, each squadron officer attending to his own 
squadron, and the woods cleared on foot. When the ground 
opened again four legs superseded two. 

SAVING AMMUNITION, 

But there was one lesson which might have been learned in 
the war, which yet was not. Neither side seemed to give it a 
thought; and it was reserved for the sober, philosophic German, 
to teach it to us in 1870. This lesson, the most valuable of all, is 
how to save your ammunition. 

General von Moltke, to whose genius the brilliant results 
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of the campaigns of Sadowa and Sedan are owing, is the first 
man in high place who has had the wisdom to profit by exper- 
lence in this matter. 

The saving of ammunition, if ever fully carried out in 
modern warfare, will be found to be the greatest revolution since 
Leopold of Dessau introduced the iron ramrod. 

The fault of wasting it is the crying sin of modern’ armies. 
It is the commonest thing in the world to see officers on the line 
of battle encouraging their men to waste ammunition. ‘Fire 
away, boys!” “Give ’em hell!” “That's it!” “Give it to ‘em!’ 
is the shout of almost every excited man on the skirmish line; 
and the officers, having no rifles, do nothing but yell to the men 
to fire faster. 

What is the consequence? Ninety-nine bullets out of a 
hundred fired in action are fired at random. A dismounted man 
goes on the line with twenty rounds in‘his box, and perhaps 
forty or sixty more crammed in his pockets. The line fights for 
he end of that time the cry arises, 


an hour and a half: and at t 
“Fall back!” “We're out of ammunition!’ 


Men who have never been in the ranks may scout the idea 


1 
i 


I am about to advance; but I am convinced that, in nine cases out 
f ten, an officer of dismounted cavalry fighting on foot would 
do well to borrow a carbine and sling from one of the horse- 
holders, instead of taking a sabre with him. In every dismounted 
skirmish line I have seen, the less company officers interfered 
with it the better it got on. The best officers on a skirmish line 
I remember always borrowed a carbine to use; and the men 
followed them. Sword-armed officers are too apt to get behind 
the line, and shout to men to “go on,” instead of being well up 
with them. An officer taking a carbine, and carrying only a 
few rounds of ammunition, will better realize the necessity of 
Saving it. 

If a prize were offered to the man who should maintain 
his pest on the skirmish line, and bring out by the end of the 


campaign the largest average number of cartridges in each battle, 


I am fully convinced that the regiment adopting such a system 
would kill more enemies and be twice as much dreaded as under 
the random system. 

But, as in the case of sharp sabres, before mentioned, al- 
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though everybody admits the truth, practically it is set at naught. 
It is well enough to deplore the waste, but no one seems to try 
to remedy it, or at least no one did till Von Moltke. What he 
has done by his reform the world knows. 

If every general officer in our service would enjoin upon 
his brigadiers to enforce the saving of ammunition upon their 
different regiments, the gain in efficiency would be enormous. 
The moral effect of an army which reserves its fire till sure of 
its aim is something wonderful, whether in attack or defence: 
and the corresponding weakness of an enemy which begins to fire 
at long ranges is equally marked. 

If regiments drawing the smallest quantity of ammunition, 
and still holding their position, were praised in general orders, 
the emulation would be, we are convinced, productive of un- 
mixed good. Forty rounds of ammunition ought to be enough 
for any cavalry skirmisher, if he fights from daylight till dark; 
and a regiment announcing itself “out of ammunition” in_ the 
thick of a fight ought to be severely censured in brigade, division, 
and corps orders, even while ammunition was supplied. 

| write from practical experience. I lay on the skirmish 
line at Cold Harbor in June, 1864, when infantry and cavalry 
attacked us for several hours. I knew well that, during all that 
time, I could not get rid of more than twenty shots, aimed at 
anything certain. Bullets were flying about, but they were fired 
at random. A knot of cool hands lay on the ground near me, 
each by his little pile of rails; and a shot about once in a minute, 
with a long steady aim at the puffs of the enemy’s smoke, was 
all we could manage conscientiously. At the same time a ter- 
rible firing was going on at our right, as if a corps of infantry 
were engaged; and then, the first thing we knew, men were 
falling back there “out of ammunition.” 

Again and again, have I seen the same thing—men resery- 
ing their fire, coming to the rescue of the squanderers, to be re- 


proached by those squanderers for having “‘done nothing, while 


we were fighting superior numbers.” A beaten man always has 
an excuse. 

Sut these “out-of-ammunition” fellows have often got bet- 
ter men into grave peril, by falling back, and thus leaving a gap 
for the enemy to occupy. I have seen the whole of a brigade 
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forced into a retreat, and the loss of many priscners, from the 
ullure of a single regiment in this manner. It was at Trevillyan 


fi 
Station, near Gordonsville, Virginia, we fighting on foot, and 


before we were aware of it, a force of the enemy was in our rear, 

and firing into the led horses. Only the approach of darkness 

saved many of us, myself in the number, from capture, and I 

lost my horse and had to foot it until I captured another. 
ORGANIZATION. 

We have taken our lesson from the late war as to the arms 
of the cavalry of the future. Let us take also our profit from 
it in regard to organization. 

In the United States any war that comes upon us, if of any 
magnitude, is sure to find us unprepared. It is the nature of 
our people that it should be so. They are impatient of all stand- 
ing armies beyond « police force for the Indians. Our cavalry 
of the future will have to be hastily raised and put in service 
like our cavalry of the past, without many weeks for drill. Let 
us, in that possible ftiture, follow the example of the South in 
the war, and organize our cavalry from men owning their own 
horses, whether in town or country. 

The advantages of this system were remarkably illustrated 
during the War of the Rebellion. At its inception the Southern 
cavalry were far superior to that of the North. Born in a coun- 
try where roads were bad, and wheeled vehicles, except heavy 
wagons and old lumbering stage-coaches, almost unknown, the 
Southerners as a rule made all their excursions for business or 
pleasure on horseback. As a consequence the poor riders were 
the exception, good riders the rule, among high and low. 

In the North the rule was reversed. Buggies were and are 

rule, riders the exception. Thus it will be seen that a na- 

of good riders started with a great advantage over those 
‘ho, as a nation, considered the horse as a driving machine, to 
be hauled at with both hands. 

The consequence was as might be expected. In the first 
year of the war the Southern cavalry displayed a marked super- 
iority. On horseback they felt at home, while the green levies 
from the North were in a strange and uncomfortable position. 

The Northern cavalry were well armed at that period, as 
far as revolvers went; the Southerners, many of them, carried 
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only double-barrelled fowling pieces with buck-shot. 

And yet that first year was fruitful of instances where 
whole squadrons of the Northern cavalry were taken prisoners. 
The second year of the war passed away, with the Northern cav- 
alry still in the slough of despond, but slowly improving. In the 
third year they suddenly came out and beat their old masters. 
The Southerners had taught them how to fight on horses, and 
they had learned to ride in the best of all schools, the rough and 
ready school of active service. 

In the last two years of the war the superiority of the North- 
ern horse over that of the Confederates became almost as 
marked as that of the Confederates had been in the beginning. 
It is true that no batches of prisoners were taken without resist- 
ance, but that was because we had old soldiers to deal with, not 
green recruits. But in the years 1863 and 1864 the Confederate 
cavalry slowly waned as ours rose in lustre. Morgan was taken; 
so was Gilmore. Stewart was killed, the flower of Southern 
chivalry. To the old Southern cavalry leaders none were found 
to succeed worthy to emulate their deeds. Even Moseby’s 
ubiquitous band became less and less formidable daily. Our 
cavalry saw the day when it was able to outmarch and outfight 
that terrible horse, before whose far-reaching raids the whole 
Army had once trembled. 

One cause of this change was the falling off of horses in the 
South, by which their cavalry became weaker in numbers. But, 
more than the weakness in numbers, it compelled the Southern 
cavalry leaders to be cautious and husband horses that could not 
be replaced. A cautious cavalry soon becomes over-cautious, 
timid for the safety of its horses; and timidity of action is the 
bane of success. 

But all the good in the United States cavalry at the close 
of the war was originally owing to the teaching of their adver- 
saries. Men inspired by sectional vanity and esprit de corps, 


may feel disposed to deny this. The impartial observer of future 
times will confess it, and also admit that the pupils finally beat 


their masters. 

Good cavalry is the most valuable species of troops. Take 
two generals of equal capacity, with fifty thousand men each. 
Let one have nothing but infantry and artillery, the other noth- 
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ing but cavalry and its proportion of batteries. The cavalry 
general in one week’s campaign shall do what he pleases with the 
other, cutting his communications, harassing his pickets, starving’ 
him out, and keeping the field with impunity, when his antago: 
nist is forced to retreat to his fortifications and ships. Even a 
due proportion of cavalry will do wonders toward the success 
a campaign. The war of the Rebellion is full of such in- 
stances. Stuart’s cavalry at the commencement of the war, 
heridan’s at the close of it, each in its way, was the instrument 
with which the respective commanders-in-chief won their most 
important strategic victories. 

In fact, the whole of the disasters of McClellan and Pope in 
1862 might have been averted had we possessed cavalry. But, 
practically, we had none. What there was was scattered among 
corps and division infantry commanders, who knew nothing of 
its use, and who heartily disliked it. The infantry men sneered 
at it, and the universal opinion was that cavalry was useless ex- 
cept for outposts and orderly duty—in fact, to look at the enemy 
and run away. But in that, as in many other things, the enemy 
taught us a valuable lesson. By experimental proof it was 
knocked into the head of our wise leaders that cavalry was good 
for something. Stuart’s raids and charges, Morgan’s rapid suc- 
cesses in the West, showed that the enemy knew how to use 
cavalry. 

And so at last our cavalry was gathered together from its 
places of contempt, and banded together in one corps as it should 
be. Its progress from that moment was positively marvellous. 
Not a disaster befell the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac 
from the day that it was first drawn into the cavalry corps. It 
went on from victory to victory. 

The progress of the North and South during the war af- 
fords material for many valuable lessons for our American 


cavalry of the future. Our early disasters, the South’s early 


successes arose from opposite modes of recruitment. Their 
cavalry owned their own horses from the first. Ours did not. 
A man who owns his own horse generally knows something 
about riding him. If he’s a poor countryman he’s quite certain 
to. So that you start with such a man with a great advantage. 
You don’t have to teach him how to take care of a horse. All 
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he has to learn is military riding, the combination of hand and 
leg. He soon learns this. The sabre he is only too eager to 
learn. If there is a good instructor, who can convince the most 
skeptical of the value of swordsmanship by a few smart raps 
with the single stick, your men will be practising in season and 
out of season. It is surprising in how short a time intelligent, 
able-bodied men will become fair swordsmen, Countrymen, too, 
who own a horse, have generally a gun somewhere, and are 
pretty fair shots—a second requisite for a modern cavalryman. 

The South started with these advantages in their cavalry 
service. 

Our troopers, on the other hand, came from anywhere and 
everywhere, and so did the horses. Some knew how to ride, 
others did not. Many were townsmen, and had never had a gun 
in their hands. 

Prudence would have dictated drilling these men carefully 
before sending them into the field, and especially teaching them 
to ride. 

The practice was to let them lie in barracks, here, there, and 


everywhere, drilling on foot, and with no arms but sabres. 
Threats of disbandment were constantly kept over their heads, 
and desertions were frequent. Then at last, all in a hurry, horses 


and revolvers were issued, and the whole regiment marched to 
the front next day, armed with weapons that they knew to be 
useless in the woods against carbines. The consequence was that 
men put on picket with revolvers became demoralized when they 
found themselves picked off at leisure by long-range carbines. 
They were ready for a stampede at the first opportunity. 

I remember well in 1862, when the regiment to which I be- 
longed was still in its green stage, coming across the Third In- 
diana Cavalry, recruited on the Southern plan. It was already 
good cavalry, though no longer in the service than ourselves, and 
made for itself a splendid reputation even while attached to an 
infantry corps. Every man owned his own horse, and, as a con- 
sequence, took care of him. In the last four words, italicised, 
lies the difference between good and bad cavalry. 

The defects of the system of men owning their own horses 
are easily remedied. They should not be accepted into the serv- 
ice, unless the Government recruiting officer judges horse and 
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man to be sound, and capable of active campaigning. Doctors 
are appointed to examine the men; now veterinary surgeons 
should examine the horses. 

And in order to combine the excellencies of the remount 
depots with those of the quickly-raised volunteers the horses 
should be replaced to the men in case of wounds, or breaking 
down, as they are in ordinary cases in an ordinary regiment. 

We are convinced that this plan is the only one by which 
America can supply herself with abundant cavalry in future 
wars, at the least possible expense, and with the greatest effi- 
ciency in the shortest time. Infantry and rifles are quickly raised, 
and, in the hands of old officers, soon become tolerable soldiers. 
It requires far less training now to make an infantry man ‘than 
in the martinet days of Frederic the Great. But cavalry has 
always taken a long time to bring to anything like efficiency, ex- 
cept in the instances where it has been composed of farmers and 
hunters owning their own horses. 


good natural riders, it takes no more 


Starting on a basis of g 
time to drill than infantry. In the instances of the Southern 
cavalry it attained a marvellous efficiency in six months. In 
India, moreover, the irregular native cavalry, which is raised on 
the same plan, each man furnishing his horse and arms, has for 
many years been considered the best of its kind in the world. 

Any scheme of military service which requires long drilling 
and costly preparation is eminently unfitted for the United 
States. The only regular forces we have at present capable of 
sudden expansion are our artillery regiments. [very other 
species of troops we shall have to raise hurriedly in any future 
war. Is it wise to neglect the teachings of our last contest and 
court a renewal of the same humiliations and defeats as marked 
the years 1861 and 1862? 

The American intellect proved itself capable then, like the 
Roman of old, of learning how to conquer from a victorious 
enemy. But the Roman kept his lesson in his heart and used it 
in his next war. And we are forgetting ours already. 

The salvation of our country in the future lies in a good 


militia system rigidly enforced. The powers of such a system 
have been exemplified by Prussia in her late wars, and by little 


Switzerland, for three hundred years or more. 
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It is not that militia regiments are good for much, in them- 
selves, in actual warfare, but they supply a raw material for. 
soldiers already decently drilled. A- very little camp and picket 
duty will soon turn such men into soldiers, and volunteer regi- 
ments can be raised like magic from among the old militia organ- 
izations. 

If a rigid militia system were enforced among all owners of 
horses, high and low, compelling each man to become a militia 
cavalry soldier, or furnish a substitute, the raw material for ex- 
cellent cavalry would be found plentiful in time of war. In the 
country every farmer would send a man who could rid¢ to train- 
ing, and even in the cities, the very places where you would last 
expect to find the materials for cavalry, they exist in numbers lit- 
tle thought of. 

It is not the tailors and shoemakers, the factory workmen 


and clerks. These poor fellows go into the cavalry willingly 


enough, and are as useful as dummies for a couple of years. It 
is the hackmen, the omnibus drivers, grocers, and bakers, the 
hundreds on hundreds of men who own horses for business, the 
express companies and car monopolies, and last but not least, the 
rich men who keep horses for pleasure, that ought to be made to 
do military service, as in the Middle Ages. 

At present in the single city of New York there are probably 
forty or fifty thousand horses in active employment, and yet the 
whole milita cavalry of the city is comprised in one slender bri- 
gade, that never turns out over three hundred strong, and what 
does turn out is a “holy show.” The men who own horses 
seldom join, and the cavalry men hire their horses from the 
livery stables for a day’s parade. Is it any wonder that they 
form a ridiculous and pitiful exhibition? And yet even this 
small nucleus became useful in the war, and produced from its 
ranks that excellent cavalry officer, Brevet Major-General 
Thomas C. Devin. Under a better system the North might have 
turned out as good cavalry as the South at the beginning; but as 
it was, the riders were all in the infantry, and the cavalry was 
raised too late to avert many a crushing defeat. 

Let us change all this in the future. This is not the place 
to propose a detailed and specific system; but the fact being once 
recognized, that every man owes the State his service to defend 
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it from invasion, every owner of a horse owes the services of 
his animal in like manner. 

It may never be necessary to resort to the draft again in 
actual warfare in this country. The probabilities are strong 
against our requiring such an immense army as that of 1865 a 
second time. But the light sacrifice of ease imposed by militia 
service is a positive duty, and ought to be enforced on every 
able-bodied man who does not know his drill already. The Prus- 
sian practice of drilling every male citizen for a period of time, 
becoming less and Jess onerous as he learns a soldier’s duty thor- 
oughly, and finally leaving him a well-instructed man in the ranks 
of the reserve, is so obviously wise and just that its spirit should 
pervade our future militia system. 
~ And, with every horse owner a cavalryman, our cavalry 
would spring to arms all over the country with even more rapid- 
ity than the infantry. Jnthusiasm is more easily raised for 
mounted service. There is a dash and romance about it that 
takes young men especially, and young men are the best -naterial 
for cavalry. 

OFFICERS. 

Taken from a grade of society no whit above the men, and in 
many cases illiterate as well as totally ignorant of military science, 
the first batch of officers sent out in our civil war were compelled 


to keep at a great distance from their men to preserve the sem- 


blance of discipline. Our system possessed only the faults of the 


English, without one of its counterbalancing excellences; and 
the consequence was that we were beaten out of our boots till we 
learned to follow the French system of promotion from the ranks. 

In an aristocratic country, with well-marked divisions of 
classes, the soldier, being a peasant, who can never be anything 
but a peasant, submits to ignorant officers, if taken from a class 
above him. ‘The officer is an educated man, and belongs to a 
society whose ban on incapacity and cowardice is an effectual 
spur to advancement in his case. An English gentleman very 
soon becomes a good officer. But the case is very different in 
America. No such marked distinction of classes exists here, 
and iucky for us it is so. Our only aristocracy is that of intel- 
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lect ; that is to say, the only aristocracy that is universally recog- 
nized, everywhere and at all times. Wealth in families is tran- 
sient, seldom lasting three generations. The great families of 
the Revolution have fallen, and small ones risen to greatness. 

ut intellect and education command.respect almost uncon- 
sciously. The very tones of voice of an educated man strike the 
ear as different from those of a boor. 

And in this it is that the merit of West Point as a school for 
officers lies. It takes them in rude boys, from any and every sta- 
tion. It turns them out educated gentlemen; and, as a conse- 
quence, the old Regular Army was always in excellent discipline. 
The men felt that a great gulf divided them from their officers, 
and the latter could afford to be kind to their men without fear of 
lax discipline. 

But the system which answered for a small Army, and which 
supplied that Army with gentlemen for officers, broke down with 
a million of men, until we began promoting from the ranks. Then 
we procured good officers, and not till then. Did we procure 
gentlemen? In many cases, yes. In some, no. Several of the 
first lot of sergeants raised to lieutenancies turned out drunk- 
ards, and were dismissed from the service within a year after. 
I use my own regiment to illustrate the point. It was an 
average representative regiment, and its history was repeated 


in that of many another of my acquaintance. But it was found 


that in most cases gentlemen had been hidden in the ranks; and 
I can remember several instances where the change of manners 
was surprising, from a first sergeant to an officer among officers. 

The South followed our own system. But inasmuch as the 
institution of slavery had created in the South a privileged and 
highly cultivated order, their officers of volunteers were, as a 
class, superior to ours at the commencement of the war. They 
also promoted from the ranks, I believe, but without the same 
success as attended our experience. Their material was not so 
intelligent, and the aristocratic system suited them best. 

What, then, would the lesson of the war seem to be on 
the officering of our cavalry of the future? Plainly, that with 
a people fairly educated as a mass, officers should be raised from 
the ranks. Intelligent men, I have often noticed, will follow such 
a one readily enough. 
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But how about the commencement of a war? Men cannot 
be raised from the ranks till they have shown their fitness for 
commissions. 

The answer obviously seems to be to insure, by some means, 
the appointment of well-educated men for your first lot of officers. 
The answering of two or three questions on tactics should not be 
all the examination required of a would-be officer at the com- 
mencement of a war. ‘Tactics are very soon learned, but they 
form but a very small part of an officer's duty. The largest 
part requires intelligence and extensive reading to supply the 
place of the experience that comes later. Men of intelligence and 
bravery, promoted from the ranks to associate with educated 
gentlemen, soon catch the tone of their manners and become a 
credit to the service. 

But in this matter, as in many others, a good colonel is the 
father of his regiment. The influence of such a man is some- 
thing wonderful. Good colonels make good regiments, and good 
captains make good companies. I am far from being convinced 
that a green regiment would not be infinitely better off in our 
service in war if it only had a colonel, an adjutant, and twelve 
good captains for the companies, leaving the junior commissions 
to be filled up by the colonel, after time enough had elapsed to 
show the best men. 

Sergeants and corporals are amply sufficient to do all the 
guard duty. The commissary and quartermaster-sergeants al- 
ready do all the work of their departments, and their principals 
just sign their names. 

The hope of promotion would be a great incentive to green 
troops to observe discipline and to behave well in action, and the 
country would be spared the shameful abuses of the last war. 

And in sending reinforcements to the field, Heaven grant 
that they may not be organized into fresh regiments, as they 
were, at ruinous and suicidal cost, in 1864. Sent as recruits to fill 
up the gaps of the veterans, such men pick up their duty in a very 
short time under the teachings of their comrades. 

Formed into new regiments to swell the vanity of more of 
those insolent incapables who so foully disgraced their uniform, 


even to the last year of the war, such regiments indulged in 
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stampedes that a member of the old corps would have blushed to 
be involved in. 

At Five Forks I remember such a green regiment, six hun- 
dred strong, driven back in a disgraceful panic after less than 
five minutes’ firing, with their colonel at the head of the fugitives. 
An old regiment, depleted by the war to only forty-five carbines, 
was then advanced, and held the position till dark which the six 
hundred had vacated. But then their officers had risen from the 
ranks, and the men knew them; and the officers of the Twentieth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry were appointed from civil life, and the 
first to quit the fight. 

In that single instance lies a volume of teaching on the selec- 
tion of officers. 

If you can get old Army officers among your captains, do so 
by all means. But if a man has not served, see to it that he has 
a good education; for as old as the Romans there is a proverb 
which says that “Learning softens the manners.” And there is 


good chance that a gentleman will do you credit—not because 


a 
he’s braver than another, but because he daren’t run away for fear 
of the people at home. 

And above all, as the last piece of advice given us by the 


war, promote from the ranks. 
DRUNKENNESS. 

I am not a “total abstinence man’’—as far from it as can 
be: but still I hold that drunkenness is a vice so utterly degrading 
to a gentleman, which every officer ought to be, that a man with 
intemperate habits ought to be stricken from the rolls of any 
army. If the officers of a regiment are gentlemen in the true 
sense of the word sober and courteous, there will be no trouble to 
enforce temperance in the command; but if officers get drunk in 
public, the men will follow when they get a chance. A truly 


temperate colonel is a tower of strength to a regiment. Not an 
austere total abstinence fanatic. Such a man does more harm 
than good. But a true gentleman, by example and precept, will 
raise the character of his officers by unconscious steps, and pre- 
instead of vainly trying to stem it after it has risen 


vent disorder, 
to its full height. 
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MORAL DISCIPLINE. 
If our cavalry of the future are fortunate enough to get such 
colonels, their regiments will gain proportionate reputations, not 


only in camp, but in the field. Well-ordered regiments always 


fight well. Oliver Cromwell's Ironsides, Gardiner’s dragoons in 
English history, Havelock’s ‘saints,’ Mahomet’s army of so- 
called fanatics, the Swiss infantry in their wonderful success over 
the Austrian gendarmerie, all are instances of the resistless power 
of sober, religious men, banded together by moral discipline. 
Such corps have won the greatest successes of ancient and modern 
times, in all cases. 

I cannot recall an instance in history, in which one army 
prayed before going into battle, and the other feasted, where 
the feasters were not overthrown; and the battles in which such 
was the state of affairs are innumerable. 

Moral force is an engine that has never been rated at its true 
value in war. Whenever it has been tried it has proved all- 
powerful. It is the basis of all rigid and effectual discipline. 
Martinetry has always proved a failure in the end. Its spirit is 
totally opposite, and only drives men to mutiny. But moral dis- 
cipline convinces men that a certain thing is right; and under that 
thought they will submit to restrictions and regulations that from 
a martinet would be utterly intolerable. 

The best disciplined regiments are those that have the least 
number of punishments. An officer who cannot control his men 
without brutality, is unfit to be an officer. But natural disciplinar- 
ians are very rare, and experience, is a slow school; some men 


never learn anything in it. 
LOGISTICS—-FOOD——FORAGE. 


In the matter of food, nourishing enough to support the 
soldier, and light enough to enable him to carry several days’ al- 
lowance, there is much room for improvement in our service. 
The United States ration is plentiful, sometimes too liberal, but it 
fails in portability. Pork and hard tack, a pound and three-quar- 
ters a day, constitute our field ration, with a due proportion of 
coffee and sugar. It is very bulky and contains much waste mat- 
ter. The best part of it is the coffee and sugar. The allowance 
of these is sufficient, with a very little experience in their use; 
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and a man can carry ten or twelve days of coffee rations without 
difficulty. But the practice in the Southern army, of issuing 
flour instead of bread, made their rations much more portable. 
As it is, eight days’ rations of pork and hard tack is a very bulky 
mass, inconvenient to carry. Once or twice, when starting on 
raids, we had to load ourselves with that amount of food, to our 
great discomfort. Flour and other soft food makes much better 
rations than hard square biscuits, as regards portability. 

In this respect, as in the saving of ammunition, we may again 
take a lesson from the Prussian wars of this decade. They have 
introduced into warfare a new element in the ammunition busi- 
ness. So in logistics they have invented a sausage. Not an ordi- 
nary sausage, but one composed of pease meal and meat, chopped 
up together, and -containing in itself all the constituents of a full 
ration. ‘These sausages are the requisite size and weight to make 
a meal; and their nutritive qualities are wonderful in proportion 
to their weight. If not perféction, they are yet a move in the 
right direction. One great advantage of them is that they are 
very easily made, and that by their means a great deal of food 
otherwise wasted may be utilized; for they absorb fat and lean, 
meal and flour. In fact, almost anything may be put into a saus- 
age. A single chopping machine, following an army corps, would 
be able to keep up a full supply of these rations; and for long ex- 


peditions the sausages are much better to pack and carry than 


hard tack and pork. 

The quality of the meat, whether it be beef, mutton, pork, 
or whatever else, is a matter of indifference; as also whether 
pease meal, bean meal, corn meal, or flour, be the vehicle in which 
it is diffused. The economy seems to be in the prevention of all 
waste, the juices of the meat being absorbed by the flour. The 
sausage may be roasted, fried, or cut open and the contents poured 
into water, making a thick soup or porridge. In the summer time 
the meat must be dried or salted to enable it to keep. In the win- 
ter no such precaution is necessary. 

This sausage has enabled the Prussian army to release from 
the duties of guarding communications many a man whose serv- 
ices were valuable at the front; and we cordially recommend it 
to our cavalry of the future, if our word may chance to be ad- 
judged as of any value. Not that’ we desire to urge a mere 
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wooden imitation of the German system. Imitation implies in- 
feriority. But we submit that the principle of combining the two 
parts of the ration together is a good one, and tends to prevent 
waste and economize weight. 

In regard to the carriage of rations, the experience of a 
single campaign is sufficient to decide one thing—that the haver- 
sack, as used in the United States Army, while very good per- 
haps for infantry, is a poor thing for cavalry. It is not nearly 
strong enough to stand the jolting of a trotting horse, and the 
shoulder-strap is continually giving way. Moreover, whatever the 
theory of the inventor and the War Department may be on the 
subject, practically you cannot get a cavalry soldier to wear it 
over his shoulder. He will tie it to his horse, where it dangles, 
bumping and crashing, till the band gives way, and down comes 
the load. 

But our ready-witted men soon learned to provide them- 
selves in a better manner. They used to take the white inside bag 
of the haversack, and make of it a trio of long narrow bags, one 
for coffee, one for sugar, one for salt. The pork they wrapped 
up in a piece of old shelter tent, and strapped to the saddle-bow. 
The haversack, with the hard tack inside, was rolled up and 
strapped on the cantle above the grain bag, and the nose bag was 
utilized in the same manner. But, with the best management, the 
hard, square biscuits were very ugly things to carry, and it is for 
that reason that flour or meal is so far preferable. But the coffee 
ration is the best part of the whole. No one who has not been 
through the hardships of real campaigning can rightly appre- 
ciate the comfort of a cup of coffee to a weary soldier after a 
hard day's tramp. Coffee and a quiet pipe have done more to 
comfort our men on long raids than anything else; and if nothing 
else in the way of provisions is carried on wheels, a single wagon 
laden with coffee and sugar will be found to amply repay the 
trouble of its guarding. Men can forage for everything except 
that. 

In the matter of forage there is one thing to be said. In 
the United States cavalry there is no provision made by which 
the men can carry three days’ grain. They did carry it repeat- 


edly, but they had to provide the means themselves, and in a way 
far superior to the old-fashioned forage bags of European 
cavalry. 
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The same invaluable piece of old shelter tent came into 


play here; and a long, narrow bag was sewed up, which just held 
thirty pounds of grain, and then resembled an immense sausage. 
This was strapped across the cantle of the saddle, exactly as the 
old valise, the centre strap being drawn tight enough to clear 
the bag from the horse’s back. By this method we carried three 
days’ grain with comfort to man and horse; the load lightening 
every day, and the narrowness of the bag rendering it easily com- 
pressible into a tight, compact mass. Such a bag as this, made of 
stout canvas, would wear for years; and if a strip of leather or 
canvas were fastened down one side longitudinally, with intervals 
petween it and the bag to pass the straps of the cantles through, 
all danger of the load’s slipping to one side or the other would 
be avoided. 
CARE OF HORSES. 

With regard to the question of forage, there is one thing 
to be said. In campaigning in a country where Indian corn is the 
staple horse feed, it is poor economy to send out car loads of oats 
for cavalry horses. When a raid comes, the animals have to live 
off the country; and the change of food is very apt to “heat the 
blood,” vulgarly speaking. In the winter time, when there is 
much mud, it predisposes the horses to “scratches” or “grease 
heel,” and when once ‘hat breaks out on a winter raid, the horse 
has to be abandoned. 

The immense number of animals that were perforce left 
behind from this cause on Sheridan’s last raid, in March, 1865, 
almost exceeds belief. The author himself started from Win- 
chester on an excellent horse, with a second pretty fair animal, 
led in the pack train; but both broke down dead lame on the 
second day after passing Waynesboro, owing to the mud. While 
on the macadamized pike, up the valley, they went gallantly; 
but the mud brought the feet of both of them into such fearful 
condition that they had to be left. And three-fourths of the 
lameness in these cases was due to the change of feed from oats 
to corn, the latter being far more carbonaceous than the former, 
and therefore heating and predisposing to disease. 

Cavalry horses are liable to several ailments. The principal 
of these, in summer, are sore backs and a disease known among 
cavalrymen as “the thumps.” 
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The latter appears to be a species of heart disease, induced by 
long marching in hot weather. The sides palpitate suddenly at 
intervals, as if some one were giving thumps to the animal (hence 
the name), often in perfect condition, and a splendid horse; and 
then all of a sudden he will drop dead in the road, without a mo- 
ment’s warning. For “the thumps” I know of no remedy but 
rest; and as that cannot be given on a raid, the poor beast gener- 
ally dies. 

Stull, an officer observing a horse in his troop afflicted with 
this disorder may often save his life, by ordering his rider to dis- 
mount and lead him for a day. 

Bleeding from the mouth is often useful in this complaint. 
The same operation which is hurtful to a human being is often of 
benefit to a horse, whose blood runs so much more rapidly than 
ours does, and half of whose disorders arise from overheating of 
the blood. 

Ii “the thumps” be a difficult thing to avoid, the same can- 


not be said of sore backs. 


} 


With the McClellan saddle there is very little excuse for 


lk 


these. This sac 
one of the best in the world, after the Mexican and Texan. If 


lle, if the requisite care is taken in its use, is 


the blankets are kept smooth, and the load on the saddle care- 
fully adjusted, so as not to chafe, there need be no sore backs with 
this saddle. Should one commence, however, there is nothing 
in the world to cure it like plenty of warm water and castile soap. 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness” in wounds. 

I have found that a piece of coarse gunny bagging, laid 
under the blankets, will generally effect a cure in sore backs, even 
while marching. ‘The remedy is well known among the old regu- 
lar cavalry on the plains, and I have been surprised at its efficacy. 
The reason would seem to be that it keeps the harsh woollen fibres 
of the blanket from aggravating the old sore, and allowing it to 
heal. 

With regard to the cure of scratches or grease-heel, it is a 
difficult, almost impossible task, if the disease breaks out when 
on a long raid in wet muddy roads. If lying in camp, and with 
any means of securing a dry stable, it is a different matter. 

In this, as in sore backs, castile soap and warm water are the 
golden remedy; and if the animal is standing in a dry place, it is. 
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well to bandage the pastern, between the time of washing, with 
a rag greased on the inside. It keeps out dust and dirt, and pre- 
serves the scab soft and pliable, while the new skin forms. 

But if its cure on a march in muddy weather is difficult, its 
prevention is not so. “Scratches” in horses are a form of disease 
similar to chilblains and chaps on the human frame. They are 
prevented by warmth, dryness, and oiling or greasing the skin. 

When a long march in the mud has been executed, if the 
horses are left standing out all night, whether their legs are clean 
or not, they will gét cold. If you feel a horse’s legs towards morn- 
ing, they will generally be found cold. A long continuance of 
cold wet feet and legs always induces scratches. When a man 
goes out and gets wet, he comes in and changes his clothes, and 
puts on dry stockings, if he can. His horse can procure the same 
comforts with perfect ease, if his master knows enough to give 
them to him. A slip of old blanket made into a bandage, and 
carefully and closely rolled around the legs, beginning at the 
pastern, will save every horse’s heels from scratches. Four such 
strips, warmed and dried at the fire, will put such comfort into 
the animal as to enable him to go through a mud raid unharmed. 
They weigh little or nothing, and are easily carried. With these, 
and a strong horse cover, weighing about ten pounds, a horse can 
go through a winter campaign without danger. The extra weight 
is paid for in warmth and consequent strength to the animal. 

The heels and pasterns should be often hand-rubbed after 


cleaning, and a little grease rubbed in every now and then. Such 


a plan will save the whole force from scratches, if the use of 
bandages is combined therewith. 

We have touched but lightly on the most general troubles 
with cavalry horses. The animal in a state of worse disease be- 
longs to the province of the veterinary surgeon, a being very 
much needed in our cavalry of the future. But sore backs and 
scratches are so common, and so easily avoided, that we have 
mentioned them. ‘The latter may be always prevented by careful 
cleaning and dry night quarters. If a general officer quarters his 
men for the night in mud holes, he has only himself to blame for 
his horses’ falling lame. 

If our cavalry of the future is recruited from among men 
owning and riding their own horses, there will be little trouble 
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on the score of cleanliness. Every man who knows anything 
about horse care is aware that a good cleaning is almost as good 
as a meal to a horse, and that no horse kept in confinement will 
grow fat on nothing but food, unless he has therewith a liberal 
supply of currycomb and brush. 

But if recruited as in the last war, the horses will have to 
be looked after most carefully by the officers, or the men will 
neglect them Stable duty is perhaps the most necessary, as it is 
the most disagreeable part of a cavalry officer’s duty. And the 
manner of saddling demands equal care. Careless saddling is the 
fruitful cause of sore backs. A wrinkie in a blanket, a strap get- 
ting under it, will start a sore hard to heal. 

SHOES—SADDLES—BRIDLES. 

With regard to shoeing, one thing is to be said, and only one 
thing. As long as it is not made the rigid rule, never to be dis- 
regarded, for every man to carry a full set of spare shoes for his 
horse, with the complement of nails, in the pouches of his saddle, 
so long there will be constant trouble. General orders are always 
recommending it; but I never yet saw such an order fully obeyed. 
As to the form of shoes, I should decidedly recommend plain flat 
fore shoes for summer, with low heel corks on the hind shoes. 
These enable a horse to stop short with much more ease, if 
suddenly pulled up. In the winter, both toe and heel corks 
on all the shoes should be used in slippery ice countries, as 
Canada. In mud countries they are not necessary. But, as our 
next war of any magnitude will probably be in the north our 
horses will have to be roughed with toe and heel-corks for winter 
campaigning. 

Saddling is a different matter. On good saddling and pack- 
ing depends all the efficiency of a cavalry force. Your men may 
be well armed, splendid swordsmen, and dead shots; their horses 
may start on the campaign full of life and vigor; but, if the sad- 
dling and packing are bad, sore backs will soon dismount all your 
cavalry, and render them useless. 

During the Crimean war Captain George B. McClellan was 
sent to Europe to inspect and report on cavalry and infantry 


weapons, accoutrements, and organization. It is a significant 


fact that that excellent organizer could find nothing in all Europe, 
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after due examination, worthy to compare, as a cavalry saddle, 
with our own Mexican or Texan tree. 

The McClellan saddle, which is a modification thereof, is 
far better than any in use in Europe. This Mexican saddletree 


is the fruit of the experience of centuries. It is the offspring of 
the Turkish and Arab saddle, very slightly modified. It came 
into use among the people in whose country the horse took his 
rise, and it is, in all its modifications, a miracle of comfort and 
security to the rider. The only objection to it is its weight—a 
defect by no means remedied in the McClellan saddle. 

There is far too much toggery on this saddle. The flaps, 
the sweat-leathers, the saddle-bags, are all useless dead weight. 
As for the saddle-bags, they are about as useless and foolish 
an appendage as J ever saw. Again and again have I seen them 
thrown away by men whose practical experience had taught them; 
and the whole reason is that they are too small to hold anything. 
Take them away and give two light simple canvas bags of twice 
or three times their size, and you give a man somewhere to put 
his food. The prime trouble with all military saddles is the want 
of room for provisions and forage, whereas that is all they ought 
to be made to carry. 

A man wants no overcoat in summer campaigns. By univer- 
sal consent it is thrown away before many days out, at the risk 
of wanting another. I never knew this to fail. All the weight 
a man carries besides rations and forage is himself and arms, one 
blanket, a piece of shelter tent or poncho, a shirt, drawers, and 
socks, a towel, comb, and piece ot soap. The sleeping blanket 
and tent are put under the saddle by all old soldiers, and prevent 
sore backs instead of making them. But forage and food form 
the weight. As it stands, the men carry them the best way they 
know how. All the Government gives them is one haversack. 
This ought to be changed. Two good-sized canvas saddle-bags, 
with a girth in connection, would hold eight or ten days’ pro- 
visions with ease. The girth would keep them down to the 
horses’ sides, and save horse and rider from the flapping of his 
present load. Moreover, a cavalry soldier on his first day’s 
march would no longer resemble a trussed turkey, incapable of 
motion, and could mount and dismount as easily as he does now 
with “light saddles.”’ 
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The bare McClellan tree is quite light and convenient. It’s 
the leathern toggery that weighs it down. The same bare tree is 
immensely improved in appearance by a brass rim on pommel and 
cantle. This also preserves the edge of the cover from wearing 
out. A McClellan saddle goes first at the edge of the cantle. and, 
once the rawhide cover is gone, the saddle soon racks to pieces. 
The Texan saddle, which strongly resembles the Mexican, would 
be better than the McClellan for troops. There are no buckles 
anywhere upon it. Instead of straps, leathern thongs are used 
to tie things to pommel and cantle. The broad, flat horn in front 
is quite a convenience for many purposes, especially to go to sleep 
on in long night marches. The girth fastens with two rings and 
a long strap between, being secured with an easy slip-knot. 

But the Mexican form of girth has one disadvantage. Start- 
ing from a triangle of leather, which embraces pommel and 
cantle, it has a tendency to press on the ends of the saddle and 
produce sore back. If, instead of this, a surcingle were used, 
passing over the middle of the saddle, but fastening like the girth 
with the two rings, it would be far preferable. The ring fasten- 
ing has this great advantage: You can girth any horse with it, 
no matter how he swells out. He cannot resist. Every turn of 
the strap through the rings doubles your strength like a pulley. 
The surcingle is far preferable to the girth as a mode of securing 
a saddle. It is so used by the Guachos all over South America. 

One thing about the McClellan saddle as issued is radically 
bad. It has no breast-strap, and it has a crupper. This ought to 
be reversed. It may do with mules, who have no withers; but 
in nine horses out of ten, outside of Indian ponies, the fault 
lies the other way. 

In active service the men universally threw away their 
cruppers in our war, and many who had slim-bellied horses were 
forced to buy breast-straps, by hook or by crook. Many used 
their surcingles for the purpose, but had to give it up. A breast- 


strap to a cavalry horse is almost an indispensable necessity. In 


ascending hills his load is almost sure to slip back, and much 
botheration ensues. With a breast-strap, the girth can be loos- 
ened and the horse much eased. Care must be taken to avoid 
losing the blankets in this case. More than fifty times I have 
seen the saddle blankets under a carelessly put-on saddle slide 
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slowly back, till it gently dropped over the croup, the rider being 
quite unconscious of his loss till warned of it-by others. This is 
most apt to occur with slim-bellied horses. The blanket should 
be secured to the saddle in such cases. 

The stirrups of the McClellan saddle are good and bad. 
They have good points, but sadly need improvement. The in- 
tention of the hood is excellent. It is to keep the foot from slip- 
ping through the stirrup, as well as to protect it from bushes, ete. 
In practice a man is very apt to get his foot stuck fast between 
the stirrup and the hood, and to find it worse than the open one 
for that reason. This part of the objection is easily remedied. 
A broad strap of leather, nailed across the interval from the bot- 
tom of the stirrup to the bottom of the hood, at once removes 
all the inconvenience. ‘It ought certainly to be done in future in 
all cases. 

The second objection is much more serious. It lies in the 
material of the stirrup-wood. Wood exposed to rain, wind, and 
weather, soon rots. Especially around rusty iron bolts does it be- 
come unsound. Twice has it happened to myself to have a 
wooden stirrup break down under me, once causing me a heavy 
fall; and I have seen the same thing happen to others so often 
that I at one time took a prejudice against it and used the open 
iron stirrup as safer. But there is no denying that the open iron 


stirrup gives nothing like so firm a seat as the hooded wooden 


one. The necessity of pressing upon it in order to keep your feet 
from slipping forward deranges the seat; whereas in the hooded 
stirrup the foot hangs as easily as when riding bareback. 

I have come to the conclusion that a light iron stirrup hooded 
is better than either, and the wonder is that it has not been issued. 
It would be cheaper in the end, as it would last. 

The McClellan saddle is a very poor one as far as lasting 
goes. Two years knogks all the glory out of it, and there are so 
many useless little bits of toggery about it, which are constantly 
getting lost or broken, that it is a wonder it has held its ground 
so long. But, as in the case of Colt’s revolver, a single excel- 
lence has counterbalanced its many defects. It is comfortable to 
ride in, and if it fits the horse any way near, it never gives sore 
back. 


Take it all in all, it is the best military saddle yet in use. The 
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Texan is still better in its way; but still, strip the McClellan saddle 
to the bare tree, use a leathern surcingle with a ring and strap 
girth and a breast strap, throw a pair of useful saddle-bags across 
the seat, and girth them a little in rear of the saddle girth, and you 
have as good a cavalry saddle as a man need wish for. Put a long 
grain bag behind, and all is complete. 

With regard to bridling, the first thing that suggests itself 
is this, that all our military bits are far too heavy, as also the head 
gear in general. There is a bridle in use in Buenos Ayres for 
mounted troops that is excellent in this connection. There is no 
halter. Instead of this, a leathern collar is used, which goes just 
back of the ears. The French Chasseurs d’Afrique, the best 
cavalry of their country, use the same collar instead of a halter. 
No horse can slip out of it, it fits so close, though not tight. To 
the sides of the collar the cheek-pieces of the bridle hook in two 
little rings made for the purpose. 

This bridle is wonderfully light and strong, and by far the 
simplest we have ever seen. Simplicity is a great recommenda- 
tion for military purposes. It saves time in bridling, a great ob- 
ject on picket duty especially, to give the horses as much time to 
rest and feed as possible, without danger of a surprise finding 
you unready. 

The bits of Mexicans, Guachos, Turks, and Arabs are alike 
savage things. Our military bits follow them too much. The 
lighter a bit, the better. A thin wire snaffle mouthpiece, quite 


straight, with two long but very light curb branches annexed to 


it, is the best bit I know of for military rough riding. It very 
much resembles the Pelham bit. The reins should be single, and 
transferable to either snaffle or curb to suit mouths. 

As regards appearance, I am decidedly of the opinion that 
all metal work, buckles, curb branches, etc., intended for show, 
should be of brass, not steel. The difficulty of keeping steel clean 
in the field is almost inconceivable. At the end of the war, our 
cavalry, with their steel scabbards, blued carbines and pistols, pre- 
sented the appearance of a pack of ill-clad bushwhackers, with 
dirty weapons and dingy saddle trappings, impossible to make 


smart. 
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DRESS. 

The United States cavalry uniform is quite comfortable, no 
doubt. But there is as little doubt that it is by all odds the most 
completely hideous under the sun. 

Especially is this the case with the present regulation hat. 
Without its brasswork, in the simplicity of its native felt, it is 
a steeple-crowned reminiscence of Praise God Barebone and the 
Rump Parliament, anything else but martial and heroic. Cocked 
up at one side, with its shabby-looking brass ornaments, and one 
little mangy feather, it reminds one of a broken-down brigand. 
Anything more hideous was never put on a soldier’s head. 

I remember well, that when first my old regiment was 
mounted and sent to the front, the road was strewn for miles with 
“that d d old hat,” as our men called it, thrown away as soon 
as Our parade days were over. Afterwards, for a couple of years, 
there was no sort of regularity in head coverings. A dress 
parade of one of our regiments reminded one of Donnybrook Fair, 
as regards hats. Every sort of battered old tile was used, and 
the effect was ludicrous. But when Sheridan took command, by a 
general order he compelled the adoption of the forage cap, and 
after that there was no trouble. True, the regulation forage cap, 

‘as issued, was even more worthless than the hat, in point of make. 
But the sutlers sold very nice little caps of similar pattern, and 
nine-tenths of the men preferred paying two dollars for a decent 
and serviceable cap, to drawing one at sixty cents, literally worth- 
less. 

Army caps ought to be made of cloth alone. The visor of 
leather is only a nuisance. The red fez of the Zouave is the most 
comfortable and convenient of any. All the contractors in the 
world cannot make it stiff and ungainly. The kepi, on the other 
hand, as we use it, is a miserably poor cap, which the first shower 


puts out of shape, and ruins for good, on account of the leather 


and pasteboard. 
For the cavalry of the future we should decidedly recom- 


mend one of tise patterns: the fez with its tassel, or a cap of 
the same kind as the ordinary Astrachan skating cap, something 
like the old turban or ‘‘pork-pie hat” ladies used to wear. 

Both are confortable. They can be used to sleep in. They 
are jaunty and soldier-like. If ornamented with lace, or in dif- 
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ferent colors, they are very handsome. And, lastly, the rain will 
not spoil them, and the contractors cannot make them ugly. A 
disk of cloth, with a broad band at right angles to its edge, is the 
fundamental principle of both, and there need be no pasteboard 
in them, to warp in rain and sunshine. 

When we come to the rest of the cavalry uniform, we find 
but little modification necessary. The uniform jacket is hideous 
simply from the yellow lace. Strip that off, cut down the collar 
to one-half the height, and you have a neat, simple uniform. 
The service uniform of the cavalry corps under Sheridan was all 
that could be desired for work. Under a general order the men 
wore only the flannel blouse instead of the dress jacket, and their 
looks were decidedly improved thereby. This was well enough. 
But by experience the men learned one thing, that trousers are 
not the things for cavalry-men, especially in winter. Almost 
without exception they purchased jack-boots, and found them- 
selves vastly benefited by the change. In the cavalry of the 
future the lesson should not be lost. 

After careful comparison of cavalry uniforms in all parts 
of the world, the one that strikes the eye as best adapted for work 
in all weathers is a modification of the Hungarian hussar dress. 

The light breeches and Hessian boots are the very thing for 
riding. ‘They give to the legs a grasp on the horse impossible in 


\ 
her there is no bedraggled cloth to 


I 
loose trousers. In muddy weat 


and about the feet and ankles. They are equally good for dis- 
mounted fighting in brushwood. The dolman need not of neces- 
sity be tight, and the hanging jacket 1s an excrescence. A spencer 
cut in to the form, neither tight nor loose, reaching to the saddle, 
and barred across the breast, is an equally common form of the 
dress, and the fur cap is not high or cumbersome. 

We are decidedly of opinion that the spencer, with tight 
breeches and boots and a light cap, is as good a uniform for real 
hard work as can be made. [Everything is close, and nothing is 
left to fly away here and there. With regard to the color, I sup- 
pose we shall have to stick to the dark and light blue; but if there 
is a color not now in use which is good for active service, it is 
gray. An unfortunate prejudice will no doubt exist against it for 
many years yet in the United States, on account of its having 
been the uniform of the rebellion; but since it has been adopted 
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as the militia dress in many States of the Union, we hope that’ 
the prejudice will die away. Apart from the associations, it is 
an excellent color. It has the great advantage of being unlike 
any other national uniform. Our present dress is nothing but 
a copy of the Sardinian in colors, and the sooner it is changed 
the better. Gray possesses the quality of invisibility in action, a 
most valuable one. Our own men will often remember the ghost- 
ly gray lines of the rebel infantry in the battle-fields of the past, 
and how difficult it was to catch sight of them. And with regard 
to prejudice, if our enemy has a good thing in his possession, and 
we can use it, we are foolish to let prejudice interfere with our 
benefit. 

The disadvantage of gray is that it gets dingy and shabby 
soon. But this objection is remedied by trimming it with black. 
Any uniform of a single color gets shabby when the color fades. 
It is the contrast of trimmings that makes an old uniform look 
respectable to the last. Gray or bluish-gray barred with black 
makes a neat and very handsome uniform. Its effect as seen in 
the New York militia, in several of its regiments, is very soldier- 
ly, neat, and handsome. Any uniform barred across the breast 
has a fine effect, and as such are generally double-breasted, an- 
other item is gained in comfort and warmth. A soldier’s coat 
ought to be double-breasted: It lasts longer, looks better, and 
keeps the place warm that most needs it, his chest. 

As for material of clothes, there is but one article in a caval- 
ryman’s dress that needs special mention, ¢. e., his trousers or 
breeches, whichever they be. Cloth very soon wears out under 


the incessant bumping of a cavalry soldier, A pair of ordinary 


trousers goes in three weeks, and the reinforce of cloth will not 
save a pair over two months. The reinforce, to be of any good, 
must be of leather, as in European cavalry. <A single pair of 
trousers will then last a year and look decent, where three are 
now insufficient. 

The sooner the Government discards trousers and adopts 
tight breeches for cavalry use, the better. Jockeys, hunters, and 
grooms, all those whose avocations lead them among horses and 
who desire a firm seat, wear breeches and boots. The cavalry 
should do the same. ‘The material ought to be buckskin if pos- 
sible; but as that is far too expensive for private soldiers’ use, 
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its common substitute, corduroy or moleskin, is equally good in 
its way. A still cheaper and even stronger material for breeches 
to stand hard usage is canvas or sailcloth. This is almost ever- 
lasting, and costs but little, besides being easily cleaned either 
by washing or pipe-clay. If ever introduced, it will be found 
inimitable in its way. 

WASHING AND PREVENTION OF VERMIN. 

On long summer campaigns it quite frequently happens that 
the men are compelled to march and fight for weeks together 
without changing their underclothes. Washing is a luxury that 
those clothes never know for weeks at a time, the allowance of 
soap being small and irregular. The only time it is possible is 
when a day’s rest near a stream comes, and then it is hastily and 
imperfectly performed. The consequence with woollen under- 
clothes is very simple, 7. ¢., vermin. They accumulate in a 
miraculously short time, and are almost impossible to get rid of. 
The greatest care is hardly sufficient to avert them in many cases, 
and they spread like magic, forming an intolerable nuisance, and 
a very wearing hardship to the sufferers. 

Now from very disagreeable and painful experience the 
writer can testify that woolen underclothes in the summer are 
a terrible nuisance from this cause. If all the medical men in 
the United States were to swear to the contrary, he would still 
maintain that woolen underclothes for summer wear are totally 
unfit for soldiers. They may possibly avert some colds, but they 
are certain to breed vermin; and I for one would rather undergo 
the remote chance of a possible cold to the certain misery in 
ten days of vermin. 

If there is one thing more than another that I would urge, 


it is to have the summer underclothes of cotton or linen, smooth. 


They are easier washed, dry quicker, and there is no cover for 


the vermin to harbor. 

I may be thought singular in mentioning a subject usually 
ignored, but I know so weli the universal misery caused by the 
pest of lice that I desire to save my comrades of the future from 
much that befell us ignorantly. If vermin do get into the clothes 
in spite of precautions, the only way to kill them is to boil the 
clothes, and that for a cavalryman is well nigh an impossibility. 


The quickest and easiest thing to do is to throw them away. 
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So much for dress in summer campaigns. In the winter 
flannel is a good thing, and a long overcoat is a good thing too. 
Our present cavalry overcoat is am excellent one, and when lined 
throughout with thick flannel, instead of the wretched stuff gen- 
erally put in, is as good as can be worn. 

A sleeping blanket, piece shelter tent, and poncho were car- 
ried by almost all our men during the war. With the horse 
blanket they made an excellent bed. But the horse blanket should 
not be taken for tne purpose. It may be wanted in a hurry. 

In the summer time a single blanket is amply sufficient 
to keep a man warm, but in the winter the case is different. 
Oftentimes, then, the cold of the ground strikes through all that 
aman can put there. In such a case, old campaigners will make 
themselves warm where young ones would freeze. Clubbing 
together in threes and fours, they make a common bed together, 
over which stretches a large and comfortable shelter tent, and 
thus illustrate the advantages of union. 

SHELTER TENTS. 

The shelter tent, as taken from the French, needs a change 
very much. Theoretically, two men are supposed to unite to 
make a tent. Practically, they might as well have none at all 
if they obey the regulations. They secure for themselves an 
open shed, which is of just no use at all. If it rains, the rain 
beats in at one or both ends. If it doesn’t rain, the shelter may 
be dispensed with. 

The fact is, that it takes three pieces of the present shape 
to make a tent that will shed water, or be any good. And three 
men are too much for one tent. A very little reform would 
make the shelter tent much better, even if used according to the 
regulations. 

Instead of a square piece of cloth, as at present, it should 
have at either end a triangular flap, which would button over, 
and so make a tent close at both ends. 

The dimensions of the quadrangle should be 6 by 5 ft.; the 
triangular part should have a base of about 3 ft. or 40 in. With 
a shelter tent of this kind, no man need carry more than one 


piece, and so the weight would be reduced, and the tent be even 


better than at present. 
Thus supplied, any regiments who have used it will agree 
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that the shelter tent is a most valuable gift to the soldier, render- 
ing him independent and comfortable at all times and places. It 
is infinitely better than the European practice of bivouacking 
in the open air, or billeting in houses, and possesses none of the 
disadvantages of transportation incident to ordinary tents. 

Shelter tents have been often issued in the United States 
Army, made of oiled linen or india-rubber, and in the form of 
ponchos, with a hole in the middle to put the head through, cov- 
ered by a flap. Once or twice I have seen them put up as tents, 
but their more general use was to cover the person from rain, 
and to keep the wet of the ground in the tent from striking 
through the blankets at night. 

These ponchos are excellent things. The proof is, that they 
were in universal use among our men, who were very quick to 
reject the baa and take the good. If made in the form sug- 
gested above, they might even supersede the shelter tent, and so 
reduce the weight, for some india-rubber covering is almost a 
necessity, and certainly a great comfort, to men campaigning. 

In pitching tents for a long stay, a ditch should in all cases 
be cut around them, the deeper the better. It drains the ground 
and prevents rheumatism, the only disease that affects men cam- 
paigning. 

CAMP DISEASES. 

In stationary camps and barracks the plague of soldiers is 
chronic dysentery. Especially among green troops fresh from 
comfortable homes this pest rages with violence. Campaigning 
generally cures it. In this matter the doctor is powerless. All 


the efforts of medical science fail to cure chronic dysentery when 


it has once taken hold among new troops. Medicine 1s useless. 
Change of scene and diet will effect a cure in a week, but no 
doctor can help the sufferers. I may be able, however, to throw 
some light on this subject from my own experience. On two 
occasions before going into active service IT was attacked with 
this distressing and prostrating malady. The first time it was 
owing simply to constant wet feet, mounting guard in wet 
weather, and doing all sorts of open-air duty with dilapidated 
boots. A new pair, purchased, for at the time we could draw 
none, cured this. The second time, at Perryville, Maryland, I 
suffered, in common with the regiment, on account of bad water. 
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The spread of the disease was marvellous. On this occasion it 
was a matter of observation to me, quite unfailing, that there 
was but one class of men in camp unaffected by dysentery, name- 


’ 


ly, the “old bummers,” or men addicted to strong drink, openly 
and secretly. Whatever else ailed them, dysentery or diarrhoea 
never did. Acting on this hint, I determined to test it by experi- 
ment in my own person. When the regiment moved to Wash- 
ington I slipped out of camp, running the guard, and deliberately 
went to work to get drunk, with some others. The effect was 
magical. Three days’ pretty free drinking seemed to effect a 
complete change in my constitution, and I never suffered from 
dysentery afterwards. This is the only case in which I can 
conscientiously recommend the use of spirits in the Army. On 
every other occasion, without exception, I never saw it do any- 
thing but unmitigated harm, It transforms many a good man 
at other times into a fiend; and as for officers, I feel no hesita- 
tion in saying that nine-tenths of the disasters in our civil war 
were owing to drunkenness among: officers. 

In the management of winter camps our Army in the field 
has no reason to fear comparison with any European army. In 
our second year’s winter-quarters on the upper Rappahannock 
and Rapidan, the majority of our regiments lived in a state of 
comfort unequalled in European services. But inasmuch as the 
experience of the past is useless in future, unless the officers 
happen to be men who engaged therein, and as the probable com- 
position of our future cavalry will be as mixed as in the first 
years of the civil war, a few words may not be amiss. 

In our densely wooden countries, the easiest and best way 
to make comfortable winter quarters is to erect log huts, roofing 
them with pieces of shelter tent. The walls are chinked with 
clay, the chimneys thickly plastered inside with the same material, 
and the camp is finished. Inasmuch as our winters are fearfully 
muddy, the streets should be corduroyed in all cases, which 
renders a camp much pleasanter. If there are plenty of young 
pines and spruce about, a camp can be made exceedingly pretty 
and picturesque with rustic work of all kinds. Our infantry regi- 
ments frequently decorated their winter camps with wonderful 


taste in this manner, making rustic bridges over every ditch, and 


running neat fences around the camp. 
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But cavalry soldiers have little time for this. The great 
requisite of a cavalry winter camp, and one which cannot be too 
strongly insisted on and pointed out, is a good stable. In winter 
camps it is often too much the custom to house the men first and 
let the horses go uncared for. The exact reverse ought to be 
the case. The first care of a cavalry colonel on going into his 
winter quarters ought to be to see to his stables being put up and 
corduroyed. The men can make themselves comfortable in one 
night by pitching tents as in the summer, ditching carefully and 
corduroying their tent floors. A single day suffices for this. But 
every hour a cavalry horse stands in the mud, which is insepar- 
able from winter stables, he deteriorates. The second day ought 
to be occupied in all cases with hauling logs to floor the stables. 
If the weather is fine, do it the first. The men will make them- 
selves comfortable in any event. ‘The poor horses cannot help 
themselves. 

The stables should be floored the first thing, and a ditch at 
least three feet deep dug round it. 

Dry quarters will save your horses from the scratches. In 
the spring they will be fat and in good condition, and able to 
stand a march. After flooring and draining the stables, which 
can be done in one or two days if the work is systematized and 
not left to the men, a roof should be put up, of straw if it can 


be got—if not, of brush, with a steep slope. It may not be quite 


water-tight, but it is better than the open air. A screen of brush 
should be put up to the northwest to secure the horses from that 
cutting wind, and the stable is complete. After this vou need 
only tell the men to make themselves comfortable, and you may 
be sure they will do it in short order. But if you let them put 
up their own quarters first, it is ten chances to one that the poor 
horses will have to stand out all the winter. 

In our thickly wooded country there is positively no excuse 
whatever for a cavalry colonel letting his horses stand out in 
the winter. The difference between one who does and one who 
builds stables is best illustrated by an incident within my own 
knowledge. In the winter of 1864-65, the brigade of General 
Devin, to which I was attached, was quartered at Lovettsville 
near Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. One of the regiments, the First 
New York Dragoons, was commanded by a first-class cavalry 
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officer. Another, the Sixth New York Cavalry, possessed for 
its commander a recently promoted and very youthful lieutenant- 
colonel, as brave as a lion, but ignorant of horse-flesh beyond 
riding decently. The dragoon officer in one week from his 


arrival had stables, with good straw roofs overhead, for all his 
horses. The other built good quarters for his men, and left his 
horses almost unstabled, entirely uncovered. 

The regiments were about equal in strength. In the ensu- 
ing mud campaign the dragoon horses suffered little or nothing; 
the Sixth New York horses went to the devil. At the battle of 
Five Forks in April, the Sixth New York Cavalry could only 
muster forty-five mounted men for action. The First New York 
Dragoons in the same action brought up one hundred and sixty- 
seven horses, exclusive of officers’ chargers. Volumes could not 
be more instructive on the point in question. 

Winter quarters shall be looked upon as the preparation 
places for next spring’s campaign. ‘The horses must be nursed, 
and fattened up, the men kept at drill to preserve their efficiency. 
Battalion drills once in two days, individual instruction in fenc- 
ing, and pistol shooting on the alternate days, are the best. The 
change keeps the men in good humor; too much battalion drill 
disgusts them. 

In pistol-shooting, two shots a day, at a target, under the 
instructor's eye, are better than the whole six on one day in 
volley-firing. Volley-firing ought to be practised only in action, 
and the exactitude of its timing is a mere matter of parade, use- 
less in action. It may do for play soldiers to amuse their ad- 
mirers with. In a campaign, correct shooting beats volleys out 
of sight, except at very close quarters. 

The horses should not be drilled more than once a week. 
They learn their duty much quicker than the men. In the spring- 
time, after good dry winter quarters, every regiment ought to 
turn out fat, strong horses, and excellent swordsmen and pistol 
shots on their backs. 

If every general were impressed with the idea, “In winter 
quarters prepare for spring,” his camps would be got into order 
much more rapidly. That is the best time to bring in recruits. 
One month in winter quarters among soldiers who have seen 
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campaigns is worth a year’s drilling in barracks for a recruit; 


and a single campaign will have taught a green cavalry corps the 
necessity for drill. If the men are thoroughly impressed with 
this, officers will have no trouble. If not, all the martinetry in 
the world only disgusts them and breeds mutiny. 


(To be continued.) 





KIT CARSON. 


HE Editor of the Cavalry Journal has been shown recently 

a portion of an old and tattered “Order and Correspondence 
Book” of the “Headquarters Navajo Expedition” of 1863-4, 
which was commanded by Colonel Christopher Carson, First 
New Mexico Volunteers, Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Volun- 
teers. 

This remnant of what was evidently the combined record 
of letters sent, letters received and orders of that famous expedi- 
tion was procured, a few years since, by Captain W. T. Litte- 
brant, Fifteenth Cavalry, from a descendant of a member of 
General Carson’s regiment. 

These scraps of that historically valuable record book are of 
such great interest generally, and particularly to those of our 
officers who are familiar with the country in which this com- 
mand operated, that extracts from it are herewith published. 

The following brief sketch of that celebrated scout, trapper, 
guide, hunter and soldier is taken from the New International 
Encyclopedia: 

“Christopher Carson (generally known as ‘Kit Carson’) 
(1809-68). A famous American hunter, trapper and Western 
scout. He was born in Madison County, Ky., but when only a 


year old was taken by his parents to Howard County, Mo., 
where from 1824 to 1826 he served as a saddler’s apprentice. In 
the latter year he accompanied a party of hunters to Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, and afterwards devoted himself almost entirely to 
hunting and trapping. He accompanied an expedition to Cali- 
fornia in 1829, and another to the Rocky Mountains in the fol- 
lowing year, and from 1832 to 1840 was employed as hunter for 


the garrison at Fort Bent, at the headwaters of the Arkansas. 
“He accompanied Fremont on the latter’s expedition of 1842 

and of 1843-4; then spent some time on a ranch, and in 1846-7 

served as guide in Fremont’s famous expedition to California. In 





. 
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1853 he, with a few Mexican drovers, succeeded in driving 6,500: 
sheep to California, and on another occasion, this time unaided, 
he took fifty horses and mules to Fort Laramie, fully 500 miles, 
from his ranch. 

“In 1854 he was appointed Indian Agent for the Utahs and 
Apaches, at Taos, New Mexico, and in this capacity was able, by 
reason of his remarkable influence over the Indians, to be of great 
service to the United States Government. 

“During the Civil War he served the Government with great 
energy in New Mexico, Colorado and the Indian Territory, es- 
pecially against the Confederates in Texas and the Navajo In- 
dians, and in 1865 was brevetted Brigadier General. 

“In the course of his career as a trapper, hunter, Indian- 
fighter, scout and Indian Agent, he met with many remarkable 
adventures, some of which read like romance, and he soon be- 
came to be regarded throughout the country as the typical fron- 
tiersman, resourceful in danger, an adept with the rifle and skilled 
even beyond the Indians in woodcraft and the knowledge of wild 
animals.” 

Another author speaks of him as “The Prince of frontiers- 
men and one of Nature’s noblemen.” 

He was appointed a Second Lieutenant in the regular army 
by President Polk, but for some unknown reason was never con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

It is to be presumed that he was a man with but little educa- 
tion, as all his youth was spent on the extreme frontier, and the 


many anecdotes related of him, in the various biographies and 


histories, attribute to him language that borders on illiteracy, yet 
these reports if composed by him would indicate that he was a 
man of fair education, although these are not in all respects the 
best English. 

He died at Fort Lyon, Colorado, on May 23, 1868, after a 
brief illness, and was buried there with full Masonic honors, he 
having been a member of that fraternity for many years. 

It will be noticed that many of the places given as being in 


New Mexico are within the present limits of Arizona: 
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Headquarters, Navajo Expedition, 
Camp at Pueblo Colorado, N. M., July 24, 1863. 


To the A. A. Adjutant General, Hdqrs. Dept. of N. M., 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


Str :—I have the honor to report that in obedience to Gen- 
eral Orders No. 15, current series, Hdqrs. Dept. of N. M., I left 
camp near Las Luna, N. M., July 7, 1863, enroute to Pueblo 
Colorado, N. M., with Companies “D,” “K,” “L” and “M,” 
Ist Cav. N. M. Vol., the only companies of the expedition which 
had arrived at,the place of rendezvous up to that time. 

I arrived at Fort Wingate* on the 10th inst., where I re- 
mained three days, receiving supplies and some necessary articles 
of outfit for my command. 

Having ascertained that there were two trains with supplies 
for my command shortly to arrive at this post, I directed that 
Companies “B” and “C,” Ist N. M. Vol., should remain at the 
post until their arrival, to escort them to the Depot. They have 
not yet joined. 

Left Fort Wingate on the 14th and arrived at Ojo del Oso 
on the night of the 16th. Owing to a scarcity of water on the 
route my animals suffered a good deal, and many of the mules 
were completely broken down and unable to travel; I therefore 
concluded to give them a rest, and remained in camp on the 17th, 
18th and until 2 o'clock p. m. on the 19th inst. There were two 
small fields of wheat near the camp, which I had fed to the ani- 
mals on the 17th. I found some wheat at a spring about two 
miles west of the camp, which I sent for. The wheat found at 


the camp and at the west spring amounted to about forty thou- 


*This refers to the old post of Fort Wingate, which was abandoned 
in 1868, when the present post was established at the time the Navajos 
were returned from the Bosque Redondo to their former and present 
reservation. The old post was located about sixty miles southeast of the 
present one and not far from Grant’s station on the Santa Fe railway. 

The new Fort Wingate is located at the Ojo del Oso, mentioned 
below, where there was originally a temporary post called Fort Fauntle- 
roy, afterwards Fort Lyon, and which was abandoned in 1862 at the 
time of the Texan invasion. 
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sand pounds, and with the grass, which at this place was abun- 
dant and of good quality, put my animals in good condition. 

I was joined at this place on the 19th by Capt. Carey,* Chief 
Quartermaster, and Lieut. Cook, Chief Commissary, with a sup- 
ply train, escorted by Capt. Sena’s Company (“C’’), Ist N. M. 
Vol., but as his animals also needed rest I left him behind for this 
purpose. 

I arrived with my command at Fort Defiance on the 21st 
inst., where I found a large quantity of wheat—say one hundred 
thousand pounds, which was also fed to the public animals. The 
Utah Indians, that preceded me on this day’s march, killed one 
man (Navajo) and captured twenty sheep. Shortly after camp- 
ing I was joined by nineteen Ute warriors, who had been oper- 
ating against the Navajos on their own account. They report 
having met a party of Utes returning to their country having 
eleven captives (women and children) and that there are two 
other parties now in this country. They themselves saw no Nav- 


ajos. I have hired five of the party as spies. 
I remained at Fort Defiance on the 21st. On the 22d I left 


for this place with the board appointed to select a site for Fort 
Canby, taking with me the Field and Staff and 70 men of the 
command, and the Ute Indians. About one-third the distance 
from Defiance I left the command and pushed on with the Utes. 
When about nine miles from this point, and on the Rio de Pueblo 
Colorado, we came on a small party of Navajos and killed three 
men. From a Pah-Ute woman captured I ascertained that a 
strong party of Navajos, with a large herd of sheep, cattle and 
horses, were at a pond of water about 35 miles west of here, and 
would remain there all night. I immediately determined to pur- 
sue them with the command as soon as possible after its arrival. 
It reached here about 5 o’clock p. m. and at 7:30 p. m. I started. 
At 5 o’clock next morning (23d) I arrived at the water, only to 
find that the Navajos with their stock had left the previous even- 
ing. I followed their trail for two hours, and until many of the 
horses had given out, and only returned on my own conviction, 

*Captain A. B. Carey, 13th U. S. Infantry, who afterwards was ap- 
pointed Major and Paymaster and was retired February 12, 1899, when 
Paymaster General of the army, having filled all the intermediate grades 
in the Pay Corps. 
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supported by the superior knowledge of Kan-a-at-sa, that it 
would be impossible to overtake them without to travel some 
ninety miles without water, and this my horses could not do. 

On my return route the Ute Indians killed eight Navajos, 
making a total of twelve killed since my arrival in this country. 

I arrived at this place with the party yesterday evening, at 
5 o’clock, having been nearly thirty-six hours continuously in the 
saddle. 

The remainder of the command left behind at Fort Defiance 
arrived here yesterday at 4 o’clock, in the afternoon, also Capt. 
Carey and Lieut. Cook. 

I would respectfully call the attention of the General com- 
manding the Department to the valuable services rendered by the 
Ute Indians, and earnestly request that I may be authorized to 
send an officer to their country to employ at least thirty more 
Utes as spies for the expedition. 

I am, Captain, very respectfully, 

Your most obedient servant, 
C. CARSON, 
Colonel Ist Cav. N. M. Vol., Commanding. 


Headquarters, Navajo Expedition, 
Fort Canby, N. M., Dec. 6, 1863. 


Captain Ben. C. Cutler, A. A. General, 
Hdgrs. Dept. of New Mexico, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Captain :—I have the honor to report for the information 
of the Department Commander, that on the 15th inst. I left this 
post with Co. “UC,” “D,” “G,” “H” and “L,” Ist Cav. N. Mi; 
Vol., dismounted, for the purpose of exploring the country west 
of Oribi* villages, and, if possible, to chastise the Navajos inhab- 
iting that region. 

On the 16th I detached thirty men with Sergeant Andres 
Herrera, Company “C,” Ist Cav. N. M. Vol., on a fresh trail 
which intersected our route. The Sergeant followed the trail for 
about twenty miles, when he overtook a small party of Navajos, 
two of whom he killed, wounded two, and captured fifty head of 


*Correct spelling “Oraybe.” 
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sheep and one horse. Enroute the party came on a village lately 
deserted, which they destroyed. The energy and zeal displayed 
by the Sergeant and his party on this occasion merits my warmest 
approbation. 

On the 21st arrived at the Moqui village. I found on my 
arrival that the inhabitants of all the villages, except the Mibis, 
had a misunderstanding with the Navajos, owing to some injus- 
tice perpetrated by the latter. I took advantage of this feeling 
and succeeded in obtaining representatives from all the villages 
—Oribi excepted—to accompany me on the war path. My ob- 


ject in insisting on parties of these people accompanying me was 


simply to involve them so far that they could not retract ; to bind 
I 


them to us, and place them in antagonism to the Navajos. They 
were of some service and manifested a great desire to aid us in 
every respect. 

While on this subject I would respectfully represent that 
these people, numbering some four thousand souls, are in a most 
deplorable condition, for the fact that the country for several 
miles around their villages is quite barren, and is entirely desti- 
tute of vegetation. They have no water for purpose of irriga- 
tion, and their only dependence for subsistence is on the little corn 
they raise when the weather is propitious, which is not always 
the case in this latitude. They are a peaceable people, have never 
robbed or murdered the people of New Mexico, and act in every 
way worthy of the fostering care of the Government. Of the 
bounty so unspairingly bestowed by it on the other Pueblo In- 
dians—aye even on the marauding bands—they have never tasted. 
And I earnestly recommend 
reau be called to this matter. I understand that a couple of years 


that the attention of the Indian Bu- 


annuities for the Navajos not distributed are in the possession of 
the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at Santa Fe, and I consider 
that if such an arrangement would be legal, these goods shoulda 
be bestowed on these people. 

Before my arrival at Oribi I was credibly informed that the 
people of that village had formed an alliance with the Navajos, 
and on reaching there [ caused to be bound their Governor and 
another of their principal men and took them with me as prison- 
ers. From the Oribi villages I marched my command sixty-five 
miles, with but one halt of two hours, and at 2 o’clock a. m. on 
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the 24th I arrived at a running stream—a tributary of the Little 
Colorado. Next day my command captured one boy and seven 
horses and destroyed an encampment. The mounted party while 
out scouting that day had two horses give out, and when the 
riders were returning to camp they passed three concealed In- 
dians, one of whom fired off his rifle im the air, and then rode 
towards them. On his approach the soldiers were going to 
shoot him, but owing to his gesticulating they allowed him to 
draw nigh. He had two rifles on his saddle, both of which the 
soldiers took, after which they.allowed him to depart as he 
came. One of the rifles was recognized by the Moquis as be- 
longing to Manuelito, a Chief of great influence. It is more 
than probable that the Indian, whoever he was, desired to have 
an interview with me, but was deterred by the hostile attitude 
of the soldiers. 

On the 25th we captured one woman and child, about five 
hundred head of sheep and goats, and seventy head of horses, 
and destroyed another Indian encampment. There were five In- 
dians with this herd, but on our approach they fled. About three 
miles from this encampment the spies gave us the information. 
The mounted party and a few of the officers immediately rode 
forward. Capt. McCabe, Lieut. Dowhin, Mr. J. C. Edgar, my- 
self and Lieuts. Murphy and Montoya, with those of the mounted 
party, were the first to arrive at the herds, but only in time to see 
the Indians climbing the very steep sides of the Cation of the 
Little Colorado where their herd was, and out of our reach. The 
conduct of the above named gentlemen on this occasion is worthy 
of commendation. Had our horses been in a fit condition there 
is no doubt but that we would have been enabled to overhaul 
these Indians, but they were unable to travel sufficiently quick, 


owing to the fact that they had been the three days previous 
without sufficient rest, and with but little grass. I encamped 
on the table lands of the river, and that night sent out spies, 


who, on their return, informed me that Navajos were in the 
vicinity. 

At daylight next morning I sent out two parties of fifty men 
each under the command of Capts. Pfeiffer and McCabe to ex- 
amine the localities indicated by the spies as occupied by the 
Navajos. The parties returned to camp late at night without 
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having found any Indians, although they found every indication 
of where they had been recently. In some places the fires were 
still burning. From this place to where the Navajos went is 
three days without water, as I am informed by a Mexican boy, 
taken captive some time since by the Navajos, and recaptured by 
Capt. McCabe. This my animals could not stand, and I was re- 
luctantly obliged to let them go unmolested. Our camp of this, 
day is about twenty-five miles northeast of the San Francisco 
Mountains. 

On my return to Moqui J took a different route from the one 
I came, but on neither road is water to be found for a distance 
of fifty miles. While enroute on the morning of the 3d I discov- 
ered at a distance the smoke of an Indian encampment. I took 
with me the mounted party and fifty Infantry, with the hope of 
being able to surprise them. After a rapid march of about eight 
miles we came to the valley, at the opposite side of which were 
the Indians, but, being obliged to descend a steep hill in view, 
the Indians, of which there were five, managed to escape. They 
left behind them their shields, clothing, etc., and we captured one 
horse and four oxen. 

I arrived yesterday at the post and as soon as the animals 
are sufficiently rested I shall send a command to examine the 
Cafion de Chelly, and the smaller Canons that intersect it. Were 
I not of the opinion that but few if any Navajos are in the 
Canon, I should have paid it a visit long since, but of that I con- 
vinced myself while in that vicinity in September. 

To the Zuni Indians whom I employed as spies, I am greatly 
indebted for the zeal and ability displayed by them, particularly 
the Governors Mauana and Salvadore, the latter of whom acted 
as my interpreter with the other Indians. 

The boy who was taken by us on the 24th I allowed to go 
off that he might communicate to the Navajos the intentions of 
the General Commanding in regard to them, of which I took 
particular pains to inform him. 

It is quite possible that owing to the extended operations of 
our armies elsewhere, that those of my command may be over- 
looked, but I will venture to assert that no troops of the United 
States have ever been called upon to endure as much hardship 
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as did the men of my command on this scout; and I am proud to 
say that all was borne with the utmost cheerfulness, both by offi- 
cers and men. 

I enclose herewith the report of Major F. T. Abren, com- 
manding Fort Canby, and sub-reports showing his operations at 
the post during my absence on scout. 

I am, Captain, very respectfully, 

Your mest obedient servant, 
C. CARSON, 
Colonel Ist Cav. N. M. Vol., Commanding. 


Headquarters, Navajo Expedition, 
Fort Canby, N. M., December 20, 1863. 
Capt. Ben C. Cutler, A. A. General, 
Hdgrs. Dept. of New Mexico, Santa Fe, N. M. 


CapTAIN :—I respectfully represent that unless some meas: 
ures are taken outside of this command the express between this 
post and Fort Wingate will be very likely to cease running. The 


Chief Quartermaster has but one or two animals fit for this pur- 
pose, and I do not feel myself justified in ordering one or two 


soldiers on this very dangerous duty. The last express was at- 
tacked in the vicinity of the Ojo del Oso (Bear Springs), and, 
though he succeeded in making his escape unhurt, to render him 
again willing to take the risk it is necessary to give him such a 
compensation as will make it an object. 

Capt. Carey assures me that he has used every endeavor to 
hire a citizen or two for this purpose, at good wages, but he could 
not succeed. I therefore respectfully ask that he be authorized 
to pay a compensation to the soldier who may be found to carry 
the express. This I understand was done under like circum- 
stances in the Florida war, and by General Canby during the late 
invasion of this Territory by the Texans. 

If the Chief Quartermaster had a sufficient number of mules 
in good order an ambulance with sufficient escort could be used 
for the purpose. 

Until the action of the General commanding is made known, 
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the officers of the command have agreed to subscribe from their 
pay a sufficient compensation, and I trust that speedy measures 
will be taken to relieve them from an expense not expected of 
them by the Government. 
I am, Captain, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
C. CARSON, 
Colonel Ist Cav. N. M. Vol., Commanding. 


Headquarters, Navajo Expedition, 
Fort Canby, New Mexico, Dec. 26, 1863. 
Captain B. C. Cutler, A. A. General, 
Hagqrs. Dept. of New Me.vico, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Captain :—I have the honor to report for the information 
of the General commanding that I have made all the necessary 
arrangements to visit the Canton de Chelly and will leave this post 
for that purpose with my command on the third or fourth of next 
month. To enable me to do this I will be compelled to use the 
ox train enroute to this post with Company “E” to transport my 
stores to the west end of the canon, where I shall establish a 
depot from whence to operate. I will send a command to the 
east opening to co-operate with that at the west. This command 
I will be able to furnish with pack animals. 

The command sent out under Major Jose D. Sena returned, 
I am sorry to say, without having overtaken the Indians. I re- 
spectfully transmit his pie 

I have in the field at present two parties of fifty men each 


operating in the vicinity « i the Mesa la Vasca, where I have good 
reason to believe there are Indians, whom I trust will be captured. 


In the last few days we have had a considerable fall of 
snow, which shall greatly facilitate my operations against the 
Cafion de Chelly. Of one thing the General may rest assured, 
that before my return all that is connected with this cafion will 
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cease to be a mystery. It will be thoroughly explored, if per- 
severance and zeal with the numbers at my command can accom- 
plish. 
I am, Captain, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
C. CARSON, 
Colonel 1st Cav. N. M. Vol., Commanding. 


Headquarters, Navajo Expedition, 
Fort Canby, N. M., Jan. 23, 1864. 
Captain Ben C. Cutler, A. A. General, 
Hdgrs. Dept. of New Mexico, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Captain :—I have the honor to report for the information 
of the General commanding that on the 6th inst., I left this post 
on an expedition to the Cafion de Chelly with 14 commissioned 
officers and 375 enlisted men. Owing to the depth of snow on 
the mountains which divides the valleys of this section with those 
of the Pueblo Colorado, it took my command three days to reach 
that place, a distance heretofore accomplished in one day. While 
enroute on the 8th inst. my escort killed one warrior. On my 
arrival at the Pueblo Colorado, I was joined by the ox train and 
its escort under Major Jose D. Sena, which I had sent forward 
on the 3rd with the expectation that he would have time to re- 
cuperate his animals before the arrival of my command. In this 
I was disappointed, as it took his command five days to make 
twenty-five miles, and with a loss of twenty-seven oxen. This 
made it necessary for me to lighten the loads and leave one 
wagon, to enable me to accomplish my object, which I did, leav- 
ing behind ten days rations for my command and twenty-five 
men as a guard. 

On the 12th I arrived at the west opening of Cafion de 


Chelly. In the morning | made a detour to the right of the line 
of march with my staff and escort, and struck the cafion about 
six miles from the mouth. Wishing to reconnoiter a little pre- 
vious to commencing operations, I proceeded up the cation on the 
south side some four or five miles further, but could find no 
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means of descending to the bottom of the cafion, the height of 
the sides averaging about one thousand feet and nearly perpen- 
dicular. I saw several Indians on the opposite or north side of 
the cafion, but out of range of our small arms. Shortly after my 
return to the camp, Sergeant Andres Herrera of Co. “C,”’ whom 
I sent out with fifty men the previous night, returned, bringing 
in two women and two children prisoners and one hundred and 
thirty sheep and goats, and having killed eleven Indians. As I 
expected,.at daylight he discovered a faint trail, and following it 
up rapidly overtook the Indians as they were about to enter the 
Canon de Chelly—when he immediately attacked them, with the 
result as above stated. This is the second occasion which I have 
had to record my sense of the energy and ability displayed by 
the Sergeant in the successful carrying out of my orders, and I 
respectfully recommend him to the favorable notice of the Gen- 
eral commanding. 

On the morning of the 13th I sent out two commands to 
operate on each side of the canon, with three days rations in 
haversacks. The first consisting of Companies “B” and ‘G,” 
Ist Cav. N. M. Vol., under command of Capt. A. B. Carey, 13th 
U. S. Infty., on the south, and the second command composed 
of Companies “E” and “D,” Ist Cav. N. M. Vol., under com- 
mand of Capt. Joseph Berney, Ist Cav. N. M. Vol., on the north 
side. laccompaniedthe former party, being very anxiousabout 
the safety of Captain Pfeiffer’s command, whom I had sent out 
from Fort Canby to operate from the east opening, and wishing 
to gain a knowledge of the topography of the canon, with a view 


S 


to operating within it. I discovered the place where Sergeant 
Herrera had the fight the day previous. Found eleven dead 
bodies and five wounded (two mortally). The other three, 
though badly wounded, owing to the skill and care bestowed on 
them by Dr. Short, will no doubt recover. 

On the 14th the command continued its march to a point 
whence a view of the cafion was unobstructed to near its eastern 
outlet ; and being unable to discover any signs of Capt. Pfeiffer’s 
command, or any fresh sign of Indians, and there being no grass 
for the animals of my escort, I determined to return. I also 
satisfied myself of the feasibility of flanking the south side of the 
cafion from west to east, without much trouble, there being no 
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intersecting cafions of any extent. On my return to the main 
camp on the evening of this day, I found to my great surprise 
and gratification, Captain Pfeiffer and his party in camp—having 
accomplished an undertaking never before successful in war time 
—that of passing through the Cafion de Chelly from east to 
west,* and this without having had a single casualty in his com- 
mand. He killed three Indians (two men) and brought in ninety 
prisoners (women and children). He found two bodies of In- 
dians frozen to death in the cafion. I respectfully enclose his re- 
port (marked “A’’), which is very interesting. 

While enroute on my return to camp I was joined by three 
Indians with a flag of truce, requesting permission to come in 
with their people and submit. I told them, through my interpre- 
ter, that they and their people might come unmolested to my 
camp up to 10 o’clock a. m. next day, but that after that time if 
they did not come my soldiers would hunt them up, and the 
work of destruction recommence. Accordingly, next morning, 
before the time appointed, sixty Indians arrived. They had 
made known to them the intention of the Government in regard 
to them, and expressed their willingness to immigrate to the 
Bosque Redondo, They declare that owing to the operation of 
my command they are in a complete state of starvation, and 
that many of their women and children have died from this 
cause. They also state that they would have come in long since, 
but that believed it was a war of extermination, and that they 
were agreeably surprised and delighted to learn the contrary from 
an old captive whom I had sent back to them for this purpose. 
I issued them some meat and they asked permission to return to 
their haunts and collect the remainder of their people. I directed 
them to meet me at this post in ten days. They have all arrived 
here according to promise, and many of them with others join- 
ing and traveling in with Capt. Carey’s command. This com- 
mand of seventy-five men, I conferred upon Capt. Carey at his 
own request, he being desirous of passing through this stupend- 
ous cafion. I sent the party to return through the cafion from 


*The present Editor of the Cavalry Journal passed through this 
cafion in 1875. Probably no cafion, except that of the Grand Caiion of 
the Colorado, surpasses this in grandeur, and the difficulty of entering it 
from the eastern end is extremely great.—Editor. 
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west to east, that all the peach orchards, of which there were 
many, should be destroyed, as well as the dwellings of the In- 
dians. I sent a competent person with the command to make 
some sketches of the canon, which, with a written description of 
the cation by Capt. Carey, in the shape of a report (marked “B”), 
I respectfully enclose. 

This evening (the 15th) Capt. Berney returned with his 
command, having accomplished the object of his scout, with his 
usual energy and ability. His party surprised and killed two 
Indians and captured four. 

Having accomplished all that was possible in this vicinity, 
I determined to return to Fort Canby for the purpose of being 
present to receive the Indians as they arrived, and take meas- 
ures to send out expeditions in other directions, as I feel certain 
that now is the time to prosecute the campaign with vigor and 
effect: The speedy removal of all the Indians north and west of 
the Little Red River. 

On my first return to camp I was visited by four warriors, 
who stated that they came from the vicinity of the Juanica 


Mountains; that they had great fears of being killed on approach- 


‘ 
ing our camp, but that their necessities overcame their fears. 


They say that many rich Indians would come, but that they were 
afraid. He who appeared to be the most intelligent I furnished 
with provisions, and evidence of his having been in my camp, 
and he willingly agreed to go to those Indians and assure them 
of the protection of the troops, provided that they came in with 
the bona fide intention of immigrating. At this camp I left the 
captives, with three companies and the ox train under Major 
Sena, and pushed ahead myself with two companies and the mule 
train. I directed Major Sena to remain four whole days at the 
Pueblo Colorado to recuperate his animals. He has not yet ar- 
rived. 

I arrived at this post on the 21st inst., after an absence of 
sixteen days. I found on my arrival about one hundred and ten 
(110) Indians who accompanied Captain Carey’s command. 
Since then several parties have arrived, until the number now 
drawing rations is one hundred and seventy (170). This does 
not include small children. I have been anxiously looking for a 
train which should have arrived here two days since. Should it 
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not arrive by Friday, I shall send those Indians by transporta- 
tion from the post. In summing up the immediate results of my 
operations on this expedition, I find the following: Killed, 23; 
prisoners, 34; voluntarily surrendered, 200 souls; captured, 200 
head of sheep. 

In addition we have thoroughly explored this heretofore un- 
known stronghold, and Cafion de Chelly has ceased to be a mys- 
tery. 

But it is to the ulterior effects of the expedition that I look 
for the greatest results. We have shown the Indians that in no 


place, however formidable or inaccessible in their opinion, are 


they safe from the pursuit of the troops of this command; and 
have convinced a large portion of them that the struggle on their 
part is a hopeless one. We have also demonstrated that the in- 
tentions of the Government toward them are eminently humane, 
and dictated by an earnest desire to promote their welfare; that 
the principle is not to destroy, but to save them if they are dis- 
posed to be saved. 

When all this is understood by the Navajos generally, as it 
soon will be, and they become convinced that destruction will fol- 
low on resistance, then they will gladly avail themselves of the 
opportunities afforded them of peace and plenty under the foster- 
ing care of the Government; as do all those now with whom I 
have had any means of communicating. They are arriving al- 
most hourly, and will, I believe, continue to arrive until the last 
Indian in this section of country is enroute to the Bosque Re- 
dondo. The benefits to the Government, and the Territory, of 
the wise policy induced by the General commanding with regard 
to these Indians can not be too highly estimated. That any 
treaties hitherto made with the people—so long as they: were per- 
mitted to remain in their country, were entirely disregarded so 
soon as the force applied to them was removed and both from 
inclination and from want they recommenced to murder and rob 
the citizens. The policy of placing them on a reservation changes 
all this. The force will still bear upon them; and their wants 
will be supplied, until such time as they by their industry are able 
to supply themselves. 

In the accompanying communication from Captain A. B. 
Carey, Chief Quartermaster, (marked “C’”), you will perceive 
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that Sgt. Martin Bird of Company “K” of my regiment has had 
a fight with a party of Navajos at Ojo del Oso, in which he was 
successful. The conduct of the Sergeant is deserving of praise. 

To the officers and men of my command I return thanks, for 
the zealous and efficient manner in which they have seconded my 
efforts on this, as on all previous occasions. 

To Capt. A. B. Carey, my Chief Quartermaster, I am great- 
ly indebted not only for the able and efficient manner displayed 
by him in the management of his department, but for the valu- 
able assistance on other occasions; as also to my Chief Commis- 
sary Lieut. F. Cook, 5th Infty. U. S. A. 

I am especially indebted to the zeal and intelligence of my 
acting Assistant Adjutant General, Lieut. L. F. Murphy, Ist Cav. 
N. M. Vol., and I particularly recommend him to the favorable 
notice of the General commanding as a most efficient and ener- 


getic officer. 
My thanks are due to Surgeon A. F. Peck, and Assistant 
Surgeon J. H. Short, for their untiring attention to their duties. 


I am, Captain, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
C. CARSON, 
Colonel Ist N. M. Vol., Commanding. 


Headquarters, Navajo Expedition, 
Fort Canby, N. M., April 10, 1864. 


General J. H. Carleton, 
Comd’g Dept. of New Mexico, Santa Fe, N. M. 

GENERAL :—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication of the Ist inst., a copy of which I respect- 
fully enclose as you requested. 

On the 13th inst. I shall send from here all the Indians who 
may be here at that time. I have now here two hundred and 
sixteen. As they are poor the sooner they go to work to raise 
grain the better. 

I have unofficially learned that Captain McCabe lost while 
enroute by desertion one hundred Indians, headed by a son of the 
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late Chief Juanico; cause, want of sufficient to eat. I would re- 
spectfully suggest to you the propriety and good feeling of giv- 
ing to the Indians, while at Fort Canby and Wingate, and while 
enroute to the Bosque Redondo, a sufficiency to eat. It is here 
and when enroute that we must convince them by our treatment 
of them of the kind intentions of the Government towards them, 
otherwise I fear that they will: lose confidence in our promises, 
and desert also. As suspicion enters so largely into the composi- 
tion of the Indian character the greatest possible care must be 
taken not to awaken it by acts contrary to the promises. I think 
one pound of beef or of flour, wheat or corn, as entirely too 
small an allowance for an able bodied Indian for one day. 

The strength of this command for duty is nine officers and 
two hundred and seventy-three enlisted men. Of this number 
one officer and thirty soldiers are in the field as a protection to 
the Navajos enroute from south of the Red River against at- 
tacks from the Pueblo Indians or the Apaches. There is also a 
force at the herd camp. All the available transportation at the 
post will be sent away on Wednesday with the Navajos then 
here; and an escort will leave to accompany it; it will, therefore, 
be impossible for me, at present, to send a force against the 
Apaches. 

I presume you have not received my last letter relative to 
the strength of the Navajos, when yours of the Ist inst. was 
written. All the information which I can collect on the subject 
confirms my belief that we have not as yet one-half the tribe at 
the Bosque Redondo. I have no exact information as to their 
actual numbers, nor can this information be got from either the 
prisoners, the Zuni or the Moqui Indians, all of whom I have 
questioned; nor can I point out their exact locality; but, I know 
the section of country which they inhabit, and were it necessary 
I think I could very easily find them. I do not think, however, 
that it will be necessary to go after them, as I am satisfied that 
they will all come in of their own account, as soon as they can. 
The vigor and energy which has characterized this campaign has 
fully convinced them of the folly of further resistance; and the 
hostility of the Pueblo and surrounding tribes of Indians, warn 
them that their only security is in that protection which the Gov- 
ernment offers them. 
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I have the honor to enclose a list of the Navajo Chiefs who 
signed the Treaty of Peace made with them by General Canby, 
with such remarks opposite each as I have been able to collect. 
It is probable that Herrera Grande may be able to tell you the 
number of each Chief’s followers, and so arrive at an approxi- 
mation of their strength. 

The wisdom of removing the Navajos from this country 
cannot be too highly appreciated, nor do I think that any better 
location could be found for them than their present Reservation. 
Aside from the fact that there is no one place in this country 
sufficiently large, combining all the requisites of fuel, water and 
productiveness of soil for a reservation—the permitting them 
to remain in their own country would have the same effect as a 
treaty of peace and the experience of the last one hundred and 
eighty years has proven the worthlessness of such treaties, and 
what little attention has been paid to them by these savages. 

I am, General, very respectfully, 

Your most obedient servant, 
C. CARSON, 
Colonel Ist Cavalry, N. M. Vols., Commanding. 


List of Chiefs of the Navajo Nation, who signed the treaty of 
peace with General Canby. 


NO. NAMES. RANK. 
1. Herrera Grande—(At the Bosque Redondo)......... “a 
2. Herrera Chiquito—(Dead). .........6..00cs0ecseess 2 
3. Agua Grande No. 1, or Totisonisne or Grandos Muchos 3 
MIR A Ser GO Rg NA rl ag rw ne Wg ap wie 9. WA 4 
5. Manuelito—(Known to be southwest of L. H. C. Red 

Og il 5 
6. El hijo de Juanico—(deserted from Captain McCabe 

Whttetenroittc Lo. BOsGWG) 6. ic eck s cep ccs ccsewss 6 
ee Ihe de AN hia es SK oe wes eee ees 7 

a ik Sea 0S Ge Aine dpi los ia a Awe wR 8 
9. Canallada Mucho (el tio de Basbon)................ 9 
10. Tocara (see Hijo—Southeast of L. H. C. Red River).. 10 


* This indicates their rank as it existed at the signing of the treaty. 
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Tel Pies or Eaealesgient. ..w. ie cc cens teases’ : 

12. El Basbon No. 2, or Basboncito (supposed to have been : 

| LE eee eee eT eee Te Tere ee Tee ree 
eS aT ee eee ee : 
ee ae es ae are : 
Ee ee eee eee ee ee Tee re eee ETT r= 
16. El Delagito—(at the Bosque Redondo)............. . 
De, * I SEND, coho d dain b-ky 404 bo a WEEE SM ORR — 
18. El Sordo or Esquierdo—(supposed to have been kil) a 
ee es. Sea Knee ak 4e HERRERO NS 
20. Soldad Sardo (EI hijo de 

a ee eT Te rrr err Te reer rer rr Te 


1. Armijo Viejo ) 
)—Did not sign the treaty. 
2. Gallegos ) 


Headquarters, Navajo Expedition, 
Taos, N. M., May 17, 1864. 


Str :—As the Navajo War is now virtually closed and for- 
ever, it may not be considered inappropriate for me to give a 
short history of it, inasmuch as it has cost the government so 
many valuable lives, and so much treasure. 

Since the first Spanish settlements were made in this coun- 





le less than two centuries—the Navajo Indians have 
subjected the people to a forced tax, which swallowed up the 
fruits of their hard earned industry. But it was not alone their 
property which would satisfy them; the lives and the honor of 
daughters were being continually sacrificed by the remorseless 
savages; and it was of common occurrence the carrying into 
“Captivity Captive” their innocent children. 

Owing to the strength of this tribe, which numbered then 
not less than sixty or seventy thousand (60 or 70,000) souls, 
embracing as it did some of those Indians who now call them- 
selves “Apache” but who still speak the same language, and who 
are so alike, and to the fact that they inhabit a country equal to 
one-third of the whole Territory; that this section was a “Terra 
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Incognito” and that there is no portion of the American Con- 
tinent so well adapted by nature for the peculiar style of warfare 
adopted by the Indians, it is not at all surprising that the many 
powerful campaigns made against them by the Spanish Govern- 
ment were entirely barren of results as to their subjugation. 

By the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, this Terri- 
tory became annexed to the United States. In the furtherance 
of its well known policy the government immediately turned its 
attention to the protection of its citizens. Believing that the 
policy pursued toward the other tribe of Indians would be ef- 
fectual in keeping the Navajos at peace, agents were appointed 
and presents or annuities were distributed; and thus a peace or 
rather a “truce” was established, to be broken as soon as the want 
of food compelled them to visit the settlements in their preda- 
tory manner. From the fact that agriculture was unknown 
amongst them—that there was very little game in their country, 
and that they had to depend for subsistence on the increase of 
the flocks and herds previously stolen from the people, it is not 
to be wondered that the Treaty of Peace was soon disregarded, 
and again the work of murder and robbery re-commenced. The 
government now tried coercion, and an expedition was organized 
under the command of an able and energetic officer (Col. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Army), who after a short but vigorous campaign 
reduced a portion of them to apparent submission. Again a 
treaty was made and presents distributed, but like the first it was 
like a lull in the storm, which again renewed its violence, and 
death and destruction followed on its path. And other and 
several other expeditions were organized, all ending and being 
followed with like results, not because the troops did not bravely, 
energetically and intelligently carry out their instructions; but 
because the policy adapted was erroneous. 

The last and perhaps most successful expedition sent against 
them under this policy, was that of 1860-61, under command of 
Bvt. Col. (now Brig. Gen.) E. R. S. Canby, U. S. Army. The 


treaty made on this occasion was signed by twenty-two Chiefs, 


a greater number than on any other previous occasion. From 
this fact and other concurrent causes, it was believed that perma- 
nent peace and security was at last bestowed on the Territory, 
and commensurate to the boon was the joy of the people. Grain 
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and other seeds were given to the Indians, and they made gardens 
after their own mode and fashion—they not having made much 
advantage in agriculture, although many attempts had been pre- 
viously made during the short intervals of peace. But, alas, we 
were shortly to be convinced of the utter hopelessness of ex- 
pecting the observance of treaties by these people, or of placing 
faith in their promises. 

Early in 1861 the Rebellion broke out, and all minor affairs 
were swallowed up in the major one of preserving the Union. 
The troops were recalled from the Navajo country to take part 
in the struggle, and hardly had they left their stations when the 
“war-whoop” of the relentless foe smote the hearing of our 
peaceable citizens with appalling destruction, the more appalling 
from being unexpected—owing to their faith in the treaty just 
concluded. About this time rumors reached us of a threatened 
invasion of the Territory by the Texans, and all the available 
force was needed to repel it, and the Navajos were consequently 
undisturbed in their infernal work of destruction. Well did they 
take advantage of this opportunity. Never before were their 
atrocities so numerous. They overran the whole country, and 
carrying their boldness so far as to enter the settlements and 
towns, carrying off their stock from before the people’s eyes, and 
murdering citizens, even within two miles of the capital. No 
place was secure, and every town and hamlet became a fortifica- 
tion to protect its inhabitants. 

It must not be supposed that a all this time the people 
were inert, on the contrary several parties were organized to pur- 
sue and punish their despoilers. In many instances they suc- 
ceeded in this and in recovering their property; but in many 
others, I am sorry to say, failure and disaster accompanied them 


—owing, I presume, to want of proper organization and direction 


in their efforts, and to the fact of the organized militia force 
being engaged with the troops in repelling invasion, and absent 
from their homes, and to the generally disturbed state of the 
country. Nor were the Mescalero Apaches idle. They took 
advantage of the withdrawal of the troops from fort stations to 
pillage and lay waste the flourishing settlements established on 
the Rio Bonita, Toolorosa and ajacent streams, and this they did 
effectually—out of a well cultivated country making a desert. 
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Shortly after the ignominious expulsion of the Texas in- 
vaders, General J. H. Carleton was appointed to the command of 
this Department, and with.the greatest promptitude he turned his 
attention to the freeing of the Territory from these lawless sav- 
ages. To this great work he brought many years experience and 
a perfect knowledge of the means to effect that end. He saw 
that the thirty (30) millions of dollars expended and the many 
lives lost in the former attempts at the subjugation, would not 
have been profitless, had not there been something radically 
wrong in the policy pursued. He was not long in ascertaining 
that treaties were as promises written in sand, nor in discovering 
that they had no recognized “Head” authority to represent them; 
that each chief's influence and authority was immediately con- 
fined to his own followers or people; that any treaty signed by 
one or more of these chiefs had no binding effect on the re- 
mainder, and that there were a large number of the worst char- 
acters who acknowledged no chief at all. Hence it was that on 
all occasions when treaties were made, one party were continuing 
their depredations, whilst the other were making peace. And 
hence it was apparent that treaties were absolutely powerless for 
good. He adopted a new policy, i. e., placing them on reserva- 
tions (the wisdom of: which is already manifest); a new era 
dawned on New Mexico, and the dying hope of the people was 
again revived; never more I trust to meet with disappointment. 
He first organized a force against the Mescalero Apaches, which 
I had the honor to command. After a short and inexpensive 
campaign, the Mescaleros were placed on their present reserva- 
tion. 

And here let me observe that the Department Commander 
has shown no less wisdom in his policy, the judiciousness in the 
selection he has made of a reservation. In the campaign against 
the Mescalero Apache and Navajo Indians, I have traversed 
nearly the whole Territory, and, in my opinion, a more judicious 
selection could not have been made. Besides removing these 
Indians from their former haunts and fastnesses, and from old 
associations where they would be continually reminded of the 


comparative impunity with which they formerly made the citi- 
zens contribute to their support, and rendering it much harder, 
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if not altogether impossible, to teach them to depend on their 
honest industry to supply their wants. 

Immediately following the removal of the Apaches to the 
reservation, an expedition was organized against the Navajos, 
the results of which are already known through my official re- 
port. Suffice it to say, that there are now between eight and nine 
thousand of these Indians at and enroute to the reservation, and 
the remainder of the tribe are making preparations to follow. 
The wisdom which inaugurated the policy of placing these In- 
dians on a reservation has, no doubt, prepared a plan for their 
government until they become reconciled to their changed mode 
of life, and it is to be earnestly hoped that the General com- 
manding may be permitted to carry out to completion the work 
so nearly consummated. This will still take time as every person 
acquainted with the history of these Indians will readily under- 
stand—a lawless savage cannot at once be converted into a peace- 
ful industrious Pueblo; but that it can be done the history of 
these latter prove. 

The foregoing is a short review of the Navajo war as to its 
final conclusion so far as active military operations are concerned ; 
but there is still a great deal to be done in the way of teaching 
them to forget their old life, and in reconciling them to the new. 
To this end some person well versed in Indian character who 
knows these people and by whom he is known, and in whom they 
place confidence, should be placed immediately over them as 
Superintendent or Governor. He would supply their wants, and 
settle their disputes, which are often of a grave character, and 
instruct them in and direct their labors. One in fact to whom 
they could look for counsel and assistance in every and all emer- 
gencies. They should not be prematurely forced into civilization, 
norinto the habits or customs of civilized life; on the other hand, 
steps should be taken to prevent them from retrograding. I 
should respectfully suggest that a few companies of troops 
should be stationed on the reservation, not so much as a guard 
as farmers, who by example would practically convey more in- 
struction to them in the science of agriculture, and much more 
rapidly than could be imparted in any other manner. In the 
meantime I would permit them to raise their grain according to 
their custom. That they can now raise good grain I can bear 
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witness to, my command having destroyed over two millions of 


pounds during the past campaign. The proceeds of the labor of 


the troops might be applied to make up the deficiency in the 
amount raised by the Indians for their support, or, if this was 
not needed, it could be turned over to the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment. They should be restrained without their being made to 
feel it—governed with gentleness but firmness—and particular 
care should be taken that every promise made to them should be 
observed to the letter. In this way I am confident that in a few 
years they would equal if not excel our peaceful and industrious 
Pueblos, and be a source of wealth to the Territory, instead of 
being as heretofore its dread and impoverishers. 
Trusting that I may not be considered intrusive in giving 
my views and suggestions on the matter. 
I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. CARSON, 
Col. lst Cav. N. M. Vols., Comd’g “Navajo Expedition.” 





SIGNAL CORPS TROOPS WITH DIVISIONAL 
CAVALRY.* 


By First Lizutrenant E. J. NOWLAN, Firsr INFANTRY. 


IVISIONAL Cavalry is maintained primarily to provide 

the tactical security of the command, but “when there is 

no independent cavalry out in front it is required to gain con- 

tact with the enemy, or at least explore the country to a con- 

siderable distance.” (IF. S. R.) The purpose of this article is to 

consider the use of Signal Corps troops acting with the cavalry 
under the latter condition. 

The first and most important duty of the cavalry serving 
as part of a command is to obtain information concerning the 
enemy. This information, to be of value, must be transmitted 
with the least possible delay to the commander of the force and 
to such other officers as should receive it. The duty of trans- 
mitting this information devolves upon the Signal Corps. 

The following means of transmitting information may be 
used : 

Mounted Messengers. 
Visual Signaling. 
lVireless. 
Electrical Signaling: 
By wire. 
THE MOUNTED MESSENGER. 

Each of the several methods used im transmitting informa- 
tion has its advantages and disadvantages. The mounted mes- 
senger would be the best and most rapid means of transmitting 
a long message a short distance, while any of the other means 


would be more rapid in sending a short message a long distance. 


*Thesis submitted in the course at the Army Signal School and pub- 
lished by permission of the Assistant Commandant of the School. 
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VISUAL SIGNALING. 

There are numerous instruments used in visual signaling, 
such as bombs, smoke rockets, sequence rockets, ete., all of which 
are valuable under certain conditions, but the most used are the 
flag, the heliograph and the acetylene lamp. 

Signaling with the flag is very slow compared with other 
means; unfavorable conditions of weather reduce its efficacy, 
and it is liable to be seen and read by the enemy. 

The heliograph is much more rapid than the flag and can be 
used over great distances. Both stations must have the use of 
the rays of the sun. Clouds or rain would prevent its opera- 
tion. 

With the acetylene lamp messages can be sent at about the 
same speed as with the heliograph. It can be used, under favor- 
able conditions, over distances up to about thirty miles. <A 
bright moon, fog and rain interfere with its use and, like all 
other visual signaling, it may be seen by the enemy. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

Wireless telegraphy, in respect to its use with rapidly mov- 
ing columns, is still in the experimental stage. A field wireless 
set, to be of value with divisional cavalry should be one which 
would stand being rapidly transported in wagons or on pack- 
mules; it should be one which could be rapidly put in operation, 
closed and moved to another point; it should be able to tune 
readily with stations with which it is desired to communicate and 
to tune against other stations than that from which it wished 
to receive. 

We must remember that the enemy would probably be as 
well equipped with wireless instruments as we are, which would 
necessitate our using a cipher code in transmitting messages in 
order to prevent him from gaining information. 

There are a number of qualities lacking in wireless teleg- 


raphy, the possession of which would greatly increase its value 


for military purposes. One of these qualities is the power to con- 
trol the direction of the waves sent out from the antenna so that 
instruments in that direction only will be able to receive the mes- 
sage sent. Experiments along this line have been made with 
some success. 
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WIRE. 

The Morse telegraph instrument, while the best for perma- 
nent or semi-permanent lines, is not efficient where ‘Certainty 
of operation and extreme mobility are the prime requisites in 
the construction of tactical lines of information.” 


THE BUZZER (FIELD AND CAVALRY). 

These instruments will work over poorly constructed lines 
where the insulation is too imperfect for Morse working; they 
will work over various kinds of bare wire laid on the ground; 
wire fences can be utilized; existing telegraph lines can be used 
without interfering with the use of the wire for Morse working; 
they will work with breaks of several feet in the line; they can 
be used as telephones, by means of which the commander of a 
force could, if he so desired, personally converse with his sub- 
ordinates; they are compact, light, and easily carried and are 
indispensable to troops in the field. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Signal troops serving with divisional cavalry should be 


thoroughly equipped with visual signaling instruments, field buz- 


zers, cavalry buzzers, field wire, buzzer wire, automatic reel carts 
and wire wagons, pack animals, riding animals, instrument 
wagons, pay-out reels, repair kits, etc., so that they would be 
able to follow the cavalry wherever it might go and transmit 
information under all conditions. 


THE SYSTEM OF LAYING LINES. 

The system of laying the lines connecting the divisional 
cavalry with the main body depends upon the formation taken 
up by the former and the nature of the country in which opera- 
tions are taking place. Normally the divisional cavalry, acting 
without independent cavalry, would follow the general direction 
of the road over which the main body intended to move; the 
cavalry commander with the bulk of his force would move on 
this road and would be connected to the main body by the main 
trunk line consisting of field wire. Flanking troops would cover 
any roads running parallel to the line of march. These troops 
would be connected to the main trunk line by means of mounted 
messengers, visual signaling, or by lines radiating from the 
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trunk line. If the latter method was employed the line would 
be either of buzzer or field wire according to the distance from 
the trunk line and the length of time it would be in use. If it 
was intended to follow the flanking troops with a line, it should 
be of field wire. In order to economize in wire and to avoid 
overloading the stations on the main trunk line with messages, 
new radiating points would be selected as the troops advanced, 
new lines laid out to the flanking troops and the old radiating 
lines, now not in use, would be taken up by the Signal Corps 
troops with the main body and sent to the front. 

For the purpose of testing the ability of the Signal Corps 
to lay and maintain lines of information connecting divisional 
cavalry with the main body, the following map problem was 
selected. This problem was given to the student officers of the 
Infantry and Cavalry School for solution. The map used was 
that of Fort Leavenworth and vicinity. 


DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY ART. INFANTRY AND CAVALRY 
SCHOOL, 1g06-7. 


COURSE IN TACTICS—ARMS COMBINED. 


Map Problem No.1 (Applicd Tactics)\—A March to the Front. 


GENERAL SITUATION : 

Our 2d and 3d Divisions, in friendly country, are concen- 
trating about Leavenworth, Kansas. The enemy is approaching 
the Missouri river from the west along the line of the Union 
Pacific Railway. His advance troops are reported to have oc- 
cupied Valley Falls (twenty-eight miles west of Leavenworth) 
with a column of all arms on the afternoon of August 2, 1906. 
Hostile cavalry patrols were seen near Easton about 6 P. M. the 
same day. 

SPECIAL SITUATION : 
A detachment, under General A, consisting of: 
Ist Infantry, 
2d Infantry, 
2d and 3d Squadrons, 4th Cavalry, 
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Batteries A and B, Field Artillery, 

Co. A, Engineers (pioneers), 

2 officers and 50 men, F Co., Sig. Corps, 

Ambulance Company section, 4th Field Hospital, 
is quartered for the night, 2/3 August, at Fort Leavenworth, be- 
hind the general line of outposts which is furnished by other 
troops. 

At 10 P. M. General A receives orders to proceed next day 
with his detachment toward Easton, Kansas, to observe the 
crossings of the Big Stranger Creek in that vicinity, and to delay 
the enemy if he attempts to cross that creek. 

REQUIRED: 
1. General A’s estimate of the situation. 
2. His orders for the 3d of August. 


DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY ART. INFANTRY AND CAVALRY 


SCHOOL, 1906-7. 


COURSE IN TACTICS—-ARMS COMBINED. 


Map Problem No, 1—A March to the Front. 


AN APPROVED SOLUTION. 

ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION. 

Orders—General A is ordered to proceed in the morning 
with his detachment towards Easton, Kansas, to observe the 
crossings of the Big Stranger Creek in that vicinity, and delay 
the enemy if he attempt to cross. 

There are two wagon bridges in the immediate vicinity of 
Easton and the Union Pacific Railroad bridge. About one and 
one-fourth miles north of Easton there are two bridges near 89 
and probably another about a mile further north near Millwood. 
To the south there is a bridge near 114 about two and three- 
fourths miles from Easton and two more near 182, about two 
miles further south. The order does not specify the exact points 
that General A will observe. His objective is given as Easton 
but in order to carry out the purpose of his order he should 
also watch the crossings north and south of Easton within the 
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limits above described. From the statement of the problem it 
may be assumed that the Big Stranger is practically unford- 
able. 

The Enemy—Information as to the exact strength of the 
enemy is lacking. A force of all arms occupied Valley Falls 
this afternoon and cavalry patrols were seen about 6 P. M. near 
Easton—some 18 miles further east. The presence of artillery 
with the column and the fact that cavalry patrols were pushed 
so far to the front would indicate that the hostile force consisted 
of at least two or three regiments of intantry and a considerable 
proportion of cavalry. It is, however, quite possible that the 
enemy may be in much greater strength. 

The statement that these are his advanced troops indicates 
that a larger force is following, but there is no information as 
to its strength or distance. 

The report did not say that the enemy passed through but 
that they occupied Valley Falls this afternoon. As the days are 
hot in August, and marching fatiguing, it is probable that he 
intends to halt there for the night, and advance in the morning 
towards Easton, while the cavalry will move up to the crossings 
over the Big Stranger and reconnoiter towards Leavenworth. 

The enemy has assumed the initiative and is approaching 
the Missouri River. He doubtless has some information about 
the concentration of our divisions near Leavenworth. In carry- 
ing out an offensive movement against them, it is important to 


seize the crossings over the Big Stranger. It seems probable’ 


then that the intention of the enemy is to seize with this advance 
column the crossings of the Big Stranger near Easton and hold 
them until his main force arrives, when an offensive movement 
will be made on our troops about Leavenworth. 

General A’s Own Forces.—General A’s detachment. con- 
sidering its size, is well supplied with artillery and cavalry and is 
thus comparatively strong in defense and reconnaissance, which 
is particularly desirable in this case. The Signal troops attached 
should enable him to maintain communication by wire or tele- 
phone between the groups watching the crossings along the Big 
Stranger, and he will thus be promptly advised as to any threat- 


ened point. The Engineers will assist in putting the crossings in 
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a state of defense and preparing the bridges for destruction in 


case of necessity. 


























Two divisions are concentrating about ten miles to the rear 
and General A can count on a reasonable support from this force. 
The inhabitants are friendly, and this is a matter of considerable 
value to him. 

Map—lrom Fort Leavenworth to Easton by the nearest 
road is about 11 miles. There is but one road (the Atchison 
Pike), leading from Fort Leavenworth toward Easton until a 
point I is reached about 13 miles west of Frenchman. Here three 
roads become available, and at 78 still another road can be util- 
ized. These roads are connected by cross-roads, and unite so as 
to enter Easton on the north and south. 

Fhe extreme southern road J—100—94—88 and the ex- 
treme northern road I—K—-N—O—P—R—T are the longest 
and possess no special advantages, and the I—74—76 route will 
naturally be selected as far as 78. Here General A must decide 
whether he will take the 78—80—P road to R, or the 78—82— 
84 road to R. They are of about equal length. The former lies 





) nearer the Union Pacific railroad and is less intersected by water 
courses, but crosses a high cleared hill at P, and from there on 
would be more or less under the observation of hostile patrols 
on the heights west of Easton. The lower road, while perhaps 
a trifle rougher, will conceal the march of the column much bet- 
ter. 

At this season of the year (August) all the roads are good, 
and, as General A does not apprehend meeting the enemy in 
force, this side of the Big Stranger, the question of concealing 
the strength of his detachment is therefore one of the chief con- 
siderations on this march and decides him to select the lower 
road. 

In general the country between the Missouri and the Big 
Stranger is hilly and rolling, well cultivated and dotted with farm 
houses. While there are numerous small water courses, whose 

banks are fringed with trees, the only streams of any consequence 

are Salt Creek and its tributaries. Salt Creek runs near Fort 

Leavenworth, is crossed by several bridges, and is in a friendly 


country. The hills which separate the Missouri from Salt Creek 
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a state of defense and preparing the bridges for destruction in 
case of necessity. 

Two divisions are concentrating about ten miles to the rear 
and General A can count on a reasonable support from this force. 
The inhabitants are friendly, and this is a matter of considerable 
value to him. 

Map—from Fort Leavenworth to Easton by the nearest 
road is about 11 miles. There is but one road (the Atchison 
Pike), leading from Fort Leavenworth toward Easton until a 
point I is reached about 1$ miles west of Frenchman. Here three 
roads become available, and at 78 still another road can be util- 
ized. These roads are connected by cross-roads, and unite so as 
to enter aston on the north and south. 

Fhe extreme southern road I—100--94—88 and the ex- 
treme northern road I—K—N—O—P—R—T are the longest 
and possess no special advantages, and the I—74—76 route will 
naturally be selected as far as 78. Here General A must decide 
whether he will take the 78—80—P road to R, or the 78—82— 
84 road to R. They are of about equal length. The former lies 
nearer the Union Pacific railroad and is less intersected by water 
courses, but crosses a high cleared hill at P, and from there on 
would be more or less under the observation of hostile patrols 
on the heights west of Easton. The lower road, while perhaps 
a trifle rougher, will conceal the march of the column much bet- 
teh. 

At this season of the year (August) all the roads are good, 
and, as General A does not apprehend meeting the enemy in 
force, this side of the Big Stranger, the question of concealing 
the strength of his detachment is therefore one of the chief con- 
siderations on this march and decides him to select the lower 
road. 

In general the country between the Missouri and the Big 
Stranger is hilly and rolling, well cultivated and dotted with farm 
houses. While there are numerous small water courses, whose 
banks are fringed with trees, the only streams of any consequence 
are Salt Creek and its tributaries. Salt Creek runs near Fort 
Leavenworth, is crossed by several bridges, and is in a friendly 

country. The hills which separate the Missouri from Salt Creek 
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are steep and partially wooded. They overlook Salt Creek val- 
ley and the country to the west for several miles. The water- 
shed between Salt Creek and the Big Stranger is practically of 
the same height, but is more open and the slopes are much gentler. 
This watershed passes through Lowemont P and Mt. Olivet and 
overlooks Salt Creek Valley to the bluffs on the east, and the 
Big Stranger Creek to the hills on the west. The A., T. & S. 
F. R. R. runs northwest from Leavenworth through Lowemont 
and the Union Pacific from Leavenworth west through Easton. 
Lowemont should be visited because of the telegraph station, and 
Millwood, a small town west of Lowemont, because it is near 
one of the crossings of the Big Stranger. 

If the enemy’s column camp at Valley Falls tonight it will 
have to march about 18 miles before reaching the Big Stranger, 
while General A has to march only 11. On the other hand, the 
enemy's patrols have already advanced to Easton and it is prob- 
able that his cavalry will attempt to occupy the Big Stranger 
crossings and push patrols east towards Leavenworth before the 
arrival of our cavalry in the morning. 

It is moreover evident to General A that his cavalry must 


prevent hostile patrols from occupying the watershed east of the 
I 


sia Stranger if he intends to conceal the march of his column 
through Salt Creek. 

General A decides to push forward rapidly his cavalry early 
in the morning and to follow promptly with the detachment on 
one road. If the cavalry encounter the enemy and cannot make 
headway, it can thus be promptly supported. 

He makes no arrangements yet as to how the crossings of 
the Big Stranger are to be held. He must first get there and 
the other question will be decided later. 

If General A start at 5 o'clock, which is not too early in 
August, his cavalry if unopposed and moving in a friendly coun- 
try should reach the Big Stranger by about 7:30 A. M.—his 
main body marching at the rate of 2} miles an hour by about 
9:30 A. M. The enemy’s main force if it leaves Valley Falls at 
the same hour, can hardly reach the Big Stranger before 1 P. M. 
So General A should have time to push back the enemy’s cavalry 
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and occupy the crossings before the arrival of the enemy’s col- 


umn. 


Having arrived at this conclusion, General A issues the fol- 
lowing order: 


(2) The Order: 


HEADQUARTERS 


FIELD ORDERS )} 
No. 1. j 


x “ 
TROOPS: 


Independent Cavalry: 
Major A. 

2d & 3d Sqs, 4th Cav. 
(less 1 plat.) 


Advance Guard: 
Lt ColB: 
2 bns. rst Inf.; 
1 plat 4th Cav. ; 
Mtd. Det. Co. A, Engrs. 


Main Body —in order of march: 


ist Inf. (less 2 bns.) 
Biry. A, PA. 

Btry. B, F. A. 

2d Inf. 


Co. A, Engrs. (less: Mtd. Det.). 


Amb. sec. gth F. Hosp. 


Signal Troops: 
Lieut. D. 
Det. Field Co. 


DETACHMENT SECOND Division, 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
2 August, ’06; 11:30 P. M. 


A hostile column of all arms is re- 
ported to have occupied Valley 
Falls this afternoon. 

Hostile cavalry patrols were seen 
near Easton about 6 p. m. 

Our 2d and 3d divisions will re- 
main at Leavenworth. 


This detachment will march to- 
morrow to Easton to hold the cross- 
ings of the Big Stranger Creek. 


(a) The independent cavalry will 
start at 5 a.m. and trot ahead to 
Easton, reconnoitering the crossings 
of the Big Stranger at Millwood, 89, 
114, and 182, and patrol to the west. 

(b) The advance guard will clear 
D at 5:15 a.m., marching by the 
E-G-Atchison Pike-I-74-78-82-84-R- 
Easton road. 


(c) The main body will follow the 
advance guard at about 800 yards. 


(d) The signal troops will estab- 
lish and maintain a line of informa- 
tion along the line of march between 
the independent cavalry at Fort 
Leavenworth. ‘Two of the stations 
will be at 74 and 84. 


The baggage train; escorted by I 
squad, 2d Infantry, will start at 6 
a.m. and follow as far as G, where 
it will be formed in column of route 
on the road G-16, with the leading 
wagon at G, and await further 
orders. 


The detachment commander will 
be with the main body until 6 a. m. 
and thereafter with the advance 
guard, 

By command of General A, 


Major 2d Infantry, 
Actg. Adjt. General. 
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Copies to Major A, Lt.-Col. B, commanders of the Ist Inf. 
(Col. C), 2d Inf., Arty., Engrs., and Staff. 

Copy by wire to division commander. 

In paragraph 3(a) of the order issued as an approved solu- 
tion, the cavalry is ordered to trot ahead to Easton, reconnoiter- 

ag the crossings of the Big Stranger at Millwood, 89, 114, and 
182, and patrol to the west. In this order General A tells Major 
A (the cavalry commander) in general terms, what he wishes 
him to do, leaving the details of performing the same to be 
worked out by Major A. 

As there is no independent cavalry in front, part of Major 
A’s duties will be to screen the command during its advance. 
To do so he will have to reconnoiter the country as far to the 
flanks of the line of march as is possible without delaying too 
much his advance toward Big Stranger Creek. After looking 
over the map Major A decides to move the bulk of his forces via 
Atchison Cross — Frenchman’s — I — 74 — 78 — 84 — R — 
T—Easton. This force would send detachments along the roads 
78—80—P—Q—R and 76—96—94—90—86—FEaston. Upon 
arriving at I he would send one troop over the road ]—K—L— 
M—69—63 to Millwood. 

When he reached 74 he would send two troops via 74—100 
—98—108—128 to 122, where they would separate, one troop 
moving by the road 118—174—182, the other troop by the road 
112—114. 

Having reached the foregoing decision as to the method he 
intended to use in carrying out General:A’s order, Major A 
would embody the same in an order, a copy of which would be 
furnished the Signal officer. 


THE SIGNAL OFFICER’S PLAN OF LAYING LINES. 


The Signal officer is directed, in paragraph (d) of General 
A’s order, to establish and maintain a line of information along 
the line of march between the independent cavalry and Fort 
Leavenworth and to establish stations at 74 and 84. When he 
receives Major A’s order, he sees that it will also be necessary to 
keep the troop, moving to the northwest from I, and the two 
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troops, moving to the southwest from 74, in communication 


with the main trunk line. 

He therefore formulates the following plan: 

To send thirty of his detachment with the cavalry, the re- 
maining twenty to move with the main body, repairing the line, 
cutting in stations when necessary, and taking up wire no longer 
used. The detachment with the cavalry to establish a station and 
begin laying wire from Atchison Cross. The detachment with 
the main body to establish a station at Fort Leavenworth and lay 
a wire to Atchison Cross. 

The detachment with the cavalry, after having established a 
field buzzer station at Atchison Cross, to lay a field wire along 
the line of march to 84, to establish field buzzer stations at 74 
and 84; to lay a field wire from I, cutting in on the main line at 
that point, to 69 and there establish a field buzzer station; to lay 
a field wire from the station at 74 to 122, where a field buzzer 
station would be established. From 122 to lay lines of buzzer 
wire to 114 and 182 and to open cavalry buzzer stations at these 
points; from 84 to lay a buzzer wire to 122 and one to T; where 
a cavalry buzzer station would be opened; from 69 to lay buzzer 
wires to 84 and 67 and to open a cavalry buzzer station at the 
latter point. 

As will be seen by referring to the map, submitted herewith, 
we now have 182—114—T and 6/7 all connected to the main 
trunk line at 84. The lines from I to 69 and 74 to 122 are now 
no longer needed and would be taken up by the detachment with 
the main body. 

With the assumption that the cavalry advanced to Big 
Stranger Creek with little or no opposition on the part of the 
enemy, the above plan of laying lines was actually carried out, 
under the supervision of the undersigned, on May 24, 1907. 

The personnel and transportation used in performing this 
work was as follows: 

30 enlisted men (12 mounted), Company “A,” Signal 
Corps; 

civilian teamsters ; 

escort wagons with pay-out reels; 
wire wagon; 

automatic reel cart. 
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The detachment was composed of three wire platoons. The 
first platoon, which laid the wire from Atchison Cross to 84, con- 
sisted of the automatic reel cart and a soldier driver, four 
mounted men, and escort wagon with civilian teamster, a pay-out 
reel mounted on the wagon and seven enlisted men riding in the 
wagon. 

The second platoon, which laid the wire from I to 69, con- 
sisted of one civilian teamster, one escort wagon with pay-out 
reel mounted on the same, four mounted men and five enlisted 
men riding in the wagon. 

The third platoon, which laid the wire from 74 to 122, con- 
sisted of one civilian teamster, one wire wagon, four mounted 
men and five enlisted men riding on the wagon. 

It was originally intended to leave the post at 5 A. M., the 
hour designated in the problem, but as the men and animals 
available for this problem were in the field on another problem 
the day preceding, from 7 A. M. until 9 P. M., it was decided to 
make a later start. 

The detachment left the post at 8 A. M. and arrived at Atch- 
ison Cross at 8:25 A. M. At this point the first platoon opened 
a field buzzer station, left two men, and proceeded to lay a field 
wire, using the automatic reel cart. When the wire reached I 
the second platoon tied to the main line and proceeded to lay a 
field line to 69. The first platoon continued on to 74, where it 
arrived at 8:55 A. M. At this point the first platoon opened a 
field buzzer station, left two men, and the reel cart, which was 
out of order, and continued laying wire toward 84, using the 
escort wagon. The third platoon tied to the station at 74 and 
began laying a field wire toward 122. 

The first platoon arrived at 84 at 9:45 A. M. and opened a 
field buzzer station. At this point a cavalry buzzer station was 
also opened and buzzer lines sent to 122 and T. 

At 9:55 A. M. 69 reported to 84, via 74, stating that buzzer 
lines had been sent out to 67 and 84. 

At 10:10 A. M. 122 reported its arrival at that point, stat- 


ing that the third platoon had not as yet reached that point. 

At 10:13 A. M. T reported and the buzzer line sent from 69 
arrived at 84. 

At 10:18 A. M. 67 reported. 
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At 10:25 A. M. 122 reported the arrival of the third platoon 
at that point. 

At 10:48 A. M. 114 reported and 182 reported at 10:55 A. 
M., which completed the problem. 

In the approved solution it was estimated that the cavalry 
would reach the Big Stranger Creek in ttvo hours and a half. 
It will be seen, by referring to the time of departure and the 
time that the several stations reported, that, with the exception 
of 114 and 182, all stations and lines were in operation within 
two hours and twenty-five minutes after leaving Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

Communication between 74 and Atchison Cross was inter- 
rupted for ten minutes, due to a break in the line. This was re- 
paired by 74. 

Shortly after 122 had reported, the buzzer wire between 
that point and 84 was broken by some loose stock. This was 
repaired by 84. With the exception of these breaks, all lines and 
instruments were in perfect working order at all times. 

As the twenty men supposed to have been with the main 
body were not available, the line from ort Leavenworth to Atch- 
ison Cross was not laid and the lines from I to 69 and 74 to 122 
were not recovered until the end of the problem, when they were 
taken up by the platoons that laid them. 

The automatic reel cart used in this problem was one re- 
cently received at this post. It is a two-wheeled cart with a drum, 


holding the wire, mounted on the axle. It is drawn by two mules 


in tandem, the driver mounted on the wheel mule. While it is 
an excellent piece of apparatus in many respects, the following 
defects were noted: ‘The sprocket wheel which controls the reel- 
ing-up gear was not securely fastened to hub of the running 
wheel. During the solution of the problem the screws holding 
the sprocket wheel came out and were lost, making it impossible 
to use the cart to take up the wire. An escort wagon was there- 
fore used in its place. This defect has since been remedied. The 
man riding the wheel mule not only drives the mules but also con- 
trols the mechanism of the cart, which gives him too much to 
attend to. The traces from the lead mule are fastened to the 
collar of the wheel mule. This arrangement is faulty, as the 
traces of the wheel mule do not form a straight line with those 
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of the wheel mule, but form an angle at the collar of the wheel 
mule, causing a continual pressure on the wheel mule’s neck. The 
cart, when loaded with wire, is not balanced, being heavy in front. 
This weight, together with that of the rider, is very hard on the 
rear mule. 

It is thought that a wagon built on the type of an artillery 
caisson would be better than this cart. A wagon of this sort 
would require two men, a driver and a man to operate the mech- 
anism, and probably four mules, but it could go anywhere the 
cart could, could carry more wire and, it is believed, would do 
faster and better work. 

The escort wagons, on which pay-out reels were mounted, 
did excellent work in this problem. The wagons are rather cum- 
bersome. Placing the coils of wire on the reel and splicing causes 
some delay and a great deal of manual labor is required in taking 


up wire, but, in the absence of automatic reel carts or reel 


wagons, can be relied on to do fairly rapid work over good roads. 

With the exception of the teamsters and the men operating 
the automatic reel wagons, all men should be mounted. Instru- 
ments, flag kits, etc., not carried by the mounted men, should be 
carried in light instrument wagons or on pack mules. 

Signal troops properly equipped would have no difficulty in 
maintaining lines of information between divisional cavalry, act- 
ing as independent cavalry, and the main body of the division. 





ORGANIZATION OF A REGIMENT OF VOLUNTEER 
CAVALRY. 


By Carrain ALONZO GRAY, FourTEENTH CAVALRY. 
STATEMENT OF PROBLEM. 
AM appointed colonel of one of the second line regiments of 
cavalry, that has been raised in Texas. My regimental 
staff has been appointed from non-commissioned staff sergeants. 
One major has been appointed from first lieutenant of a regular 
regiment. Six lieutenants serving with troops are ex-sergeants 
of regular cavalry. My men and officers can all ride, many are 
experts. They are an intelligent and good class of men, but 
know nothing of military matters other than above cited. The 
regiment is fully armed and equipped. Horses have just been 


turned over by the contractor and average about as remounts do 


in the regular service. 
Required: 

Outline a method of procedure to make this mass available 
as part of the army in the field in the shortest possible time. 
Solution: 

In working out this problem it is necessary to make certain 
assumptions, and in doing so I shall draw somewhat from my 
experience with the 14th Cavalry which was organized at Fort 
Leavenworth. in March, 1901. 

I was the first officer to join and was immediately appointed 
acting regimental quartermaster. I was taken to a set of bar- 
racks, now occupied by one of the cavalry troops, where I found 
the lower and upper floors stacked full of original packages com- 
prising the complete clothing, arms, and equipment of a regi- 
ment of cavalry at war strength. 

I was handed a stack of invoices about six inches high, and 
was told “Here are your invoices and here is your property.” 

It is not likely that the supply departments will be less effi- 
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cient in the future, and it is a fair assumption that all clothing, 
arms, and equipment will, be found on hand in original packages. 

The regimental staff officers have been provided for; and, 
having been sergeants of the general staff, they will be thor- 
oughly familiar with their duties. 

There is, however, a position which I consider very im- 
portant, and that is a regimental ordnance officer. Some na- 
tional guard troops now have them. Many now advocate that 
one captain be added to each regiment for this purpose. The 
matter is worthy of consideration. In time of peace he could 
be the Post Ordnance Officer, and hold on memorandum re- 
ceipt all of the ordnance property in the post just as the Quarter- 
master now does the quartermaster property. He would ren- 
der one return for all of it, thus saving paper work at Army 
Headquarters. 

In case the supply departments do not ship without requisi- 
tion the full equipment of the regiment, then it would be neces- 
sary to make requisition for the same, and the colonel should 
know how to go about it. G. O. 95, W. D. 1908, gives a com- 
plete table of all supplies and equipment furnished by the quarter- 
master’s department. Pages 43 to 66, inclusive, give a list for a 
regiment of cavalry, and anybody that can read can find out 
just what will be supplied. 

In the organization of the 14th cavalry, the Ordnance De- 
partment shipped, without requisition, everything that the regi- 
ment needed. 

In case it should not do so, and a requisition should have to 
be made, the personal equipment of a cavalry soldier is given in 
G. O. 23, W. D. 1906. 

The ordnance requisitions have printed on the back a supply 
table which shows exactly what will be furnished. 

The Ordnance Department has tables showing: 

Ist. The arms and equipment of a cavalry regiment. 


l. <A list of materials issued to different organizations. 


2 
3d. A list of tools issued to different organizations. 
T 


0 a regiment completely organized, the Engineer Depart- 
ment furnishes reconnoissance material as well as material for 
demolition. I at first thought to give complete lists of all prop- 
erty furnished by the supply departments, but, as these lists 
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change frequently, lists furnished now would not necessarily be 
accurate for future use. I therefore omit them. 
Personnel : ; 

It is presumed that, in future, the same system would be fol- 
lowed as was followed in 1898. This system was to raise the 
troops in different towns and muster them in; then concentrate 
the regiment in some central place like San Antonio. The regi- 
ment under consideration is a second line regiment, and differs 
from a national guard regiment called into the service of the 
United States; the latter is called in with its organization com- 
plete, while the former is a Texas regiment whose organization 
is not complete. The Governor, however, appoints all the com- 
missioned officers. 

As colonel, then, I may expect to find the commissioned of- 
ficers all appointed, and the appointment of non-commissioned 
officers still pending. While it is the Colonel's duty to appoint 
the latter, he can do so only on the recommendation of the com- 
pany commanders. 

The Colonel still has the power to transfer officers from 
one troop to another. He should not do so, however, unless for 


very good reasons. ‘The officer coming from the same locality 


as his men, will know them better and take a local pride in the 


welfare of the troop. 

Two methods of organizing this regiment occur to me: 

Ist. Organize one squadron with the greatest perfection, 
and use that as a model on which to build the others. 

2d. Organize all three squadrons at the same time keeping 
them all at the same degree of efficiency : 

If only about half of the personnel were present, the first 
method would be the best. In the present problem all the per- 
sonnel are present, and the second method would be preferred. 
I would assign the six lieutenants who were ex-sergeants of regu- 
lar cavalry so that each squadron would have two, each of these 
two being in different troops. It is to be noted that one major 
is a lieutenant of a regular regiment, and that neither men nor 
officers know anything about military matters other than as 
stated. I would appoint this officer temporarily to the position 
of Regimental Ordnance Officer for the purpose of distributing 
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the ordnance property. He could then resume a field officer’s 
duty and be assigned to the command of a squadron. 
Sanitation : 

This regiment will have one surgeon and two assistant sur- 
geons. 

I would immediately appoint one of them Sanitary Officer 
and put him in charge of camp sanitation. 

I would at once adopt and enforce a rigid set of sanitary 
rules and endeavor to impress on the men and officers, from the 
first, that their future usefulness depended upon a scrupulous re- 
gard of these same sanitary measures. 

Messing: 

I would find the best cook in the regiment and utilize him 
as an instructor of all the others, having him daily visit all 
kitchens and personally supervise the work of all the other cooks. 

I would assemble daily, so long as necessary, all troop of- 
ficers and mess sergeants and have them instructed by the Regi- 
mental Commissary, who has been a post commissary sergeant, 
in the best and most economical use of the rations. 

A school of bakers would be established, field ovens of dif- 
ferent types be constructed, and practical demonstrations held, 
all officers being required to attend. Each troop should then be 


required to construct and use one until good baking could be 


done. 

Instruction should be given in the individual use of the mess 
kit. Great stress should be laid on the subjects of sanitation and 
messing. In my opinion they are the two greatest factors in the 
effectiveness of a command. 

Clothing and Equipment: 

It is necessary that clothing be issued as soon as possible for 
the reason that skin disease, lice and other vermin are of fre- 
quent occurrence in such a body of unorganized and undisciplined 
men. The issue of equipage should be in the order of its 1mpor- 
tance; that not being immediately needed, left till the last. 

The Regimental Quartermaster will need help badly; but in 
his case, as in others, he will have to make the best of such talent 
as the regiment affords. 

Drill: 


Having seen to the sanitation, messing, clothing and equip- 
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ping the regiment, the matter of drill should then be taken up. 

The dismounted drills would at first receive the greater part 
of the available time. Owing to the locality in which the regi- 
ment was raised, nearly all are familiar with the use of firearms 


and many are expert shots. 

The best regiment will be the one where the men are brought 
to a uniform degree of efficiency. After recruits have had a few 
close order drills, extended order drill will be given, and the ef- 
fectiveness of the weapon will not be impeded by the formalities 
of drill. (D. R., Par. 19 and 20.) 

The training will be at first individual, progressing to small 
squads and later to full squads, platoons and troops. (D. R., 
Par. Zi.) 

Short and frequent drills are preferable. (D. R., Par. 22.) 

With a progressive system of instruction individuals can 
progress according to their ability; those with least aptitude be- 
ing placed under the most capable instructors. (D. R., Par. 23.) 
It quickens the perception of any man to act as instructor, and 
it further stimulates his interest. 

Use of Mounts: 

While the use of mounts is important, during the first two 
weeks it should be made subordinate to the dismounted drill. It 
is hardly necessary to say that stables would be held daily. 

The condition imposed by the problem is that “all officers 
and men can ride, many are experts.” This condition will greatly 
facilitate the advancement of the regiment in mounted work. 

I consider it absolutely essential that horses should be 
handled daily. The gentling of the horses is of equal impor- 
tance with the training. The most effective work comes from 
blending the temperament of the man with that of the horse. 
While the assignment of horses is the captain’s duty, it is essen- 
tial that the men be given an opportunity to get acquainted with 
the horses. It will take at least a month for the captain to as- 
certain which men can get best results from certain horses. 

At first the work should be individual, the men of most ex- 
perience handling the least trained horses, and the well broken 
horses being handled by the poorest horsemen. These horses 
average about as remounts do in the regular service. Coming 
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from Texas some will have broncho blood and will have to be 
handled carefully, so as not to bring out dormant inherited 
viciousness. 

The proper way to train mounts is to first school them on the 


longe; but because of the condition imposed that ‘“The regiment 
should be made available as part of the army in the shortest pos- 
sible time,” the best results will be obtained by endeavoring to 
get the horses to go quietly along, at first led with the saddle on, 
then ridden and then ridden with the pack. After the horses 
will go quietly and individually, they should be collected into small 


groups and so moved about. Then the individual work of the 
trooper mounted can begin with a view to applying the aids, sup- 
pling and bending. This should be concurrent with the close and 
extended order mounted drills. 

Target Practice: 

Target practice should not begin until after the second week. 
The good shots should not be given much practice, the time being 
spent on the poorer shots with a view of bringing all men up to 
a uniform degree of excellence. 

F During this time the horses should be kept on a picket line 
near the firing point, so as to accustom them to the sound of 
firing. 

General Observations: 

In the regular service, where we have a nucleus of trained 
troops, we do not claim to make a good cavalryman out of a re- 
cruit of ordinary aptitude under two years, although an indif- 
ferent one can be made in one year. 

Such multitudinous duties as mounted and dismounted drills, 
messing, sanitation, care of horses, first aid to the injured, demoli- 
tion, target practice, scouting, reconnoitering and_ reporting, 
signalling, individual training of the horse, proper use of the 
three arms in individual and shock action, etc., cannot be learned 
thoroughly in a short time. 

In the problem before us the effectiveness of the regiment as 
a unit should be the controlling idea. This can best be accom- 
plished by specializing. 

Scouting :—No doubt a number of expert shots, scouts and 
trailers could be found in the regiment, who had served in the 
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Texas Rangers. I would group them together as a scout and 
sharpshooter corps, and give them a field organization under a 
capable leader and depend on them for scouting and reporting. 


Reconnaissance :—One should also be able to find a number 
of bright young college or high school men who would respond to 
a course in road sketching. 

Signalling :—-There should be no trouble in finding a num- 
ber of men who know the Morse code, and with these a compe- 
tent signal party could be organized. I take this opportunity to 
say that I think the War Department made a mistake when they 
went back to the Meyer code, for no other reason than because it 
is used in the Navy. The advantages of the Morse code are so 
numerous, in time of war, that we cannot afford to disregard 
them. 

Demolition :—There will, without doubt, be a few miners in 
the regiment who can be organized into a demolition squad. 

First Aid should be extended to everybody but only to the 
extent of stopping bleeding and putting on bandages. 

Records :—One of the greatest trials that a commander finds 
in dealing with a mass of men like this, is to get them to ap- 
preciate the value and necessity of records, the use of written re- 
ports, or formal requisitions. 

This instruction might be given, as shown in the schedule, 
by the Major who is also a regular lieutenant. 

The appointment of non-commissioned officers should be, 
at first, only acting, and made by the troop commanders. After 
the non-commissioned officers have demonstrated their efficiency, 
their appointments can be made permanent by the regimental 
commander. 

It is deemed advisable to formulate some scheme of pro- 
gressive instruction for the regiment and it is given below. It 
is likely, however, that in the organization of different regi- 
ments, the conditions will vary considerably and the scheme here 
adopted will not necessarily apply to other regiments. Each regi- 
mental commander will have to work out his problem according 
to the conditions as they actually exist. 
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SCHEME. 


Setting up drill daily for 15 minutes after reveille. 


{1st Squadron. . 
Ist Day{2d Squadron. . 


(3d Squadron. 
{1st Squadron. 


2d Day{2d Squadron. . 


(3d Squadron. 


(1st Squadron. 
3d Day{2d Squadron. 
(3d Squadron. 


(1st Squadron. 


4th Day{2d Squadron. 
(3d Squadron. 
{1st Squadron. 
5th Day{2d Squadron. 
(3d Squadron. 


(1st Squadron. 
6th Day{2d Squadron. 


(3d Squadron. 


Draw clothing 

Draw ordnance 
Draw camp equipage 
Draw ordnance 
Draw camp equipage 
Draw clothing 

Draw tamp equipage 
Draw clothing 


CEA Te ee reat rae: Draw ordnance 


JA. M. Instruction in messing 

JP. M. Instruction in sanitation 
[issue ordnance and equipage to men 
Instruction in keeping records 

Issue ordnance and equipage to men 


. Instruction in keeping records 
db 


Instruction in messing 
Instruction in sanitation 


JA. M. 
(P. M. 


. Instruction in keeping records 


fA. M. 
es 


Instruction in messing 
Instruction in sanitation 


. Issue ordnance and equipage to men 


In six days, then, the regiment will have been completely 
clothed and equipped, and will have had some instruction in 


messing, sanitation and keeping of company books and records. 


7th Day :—Rest. 


This I regard as necessary in order to allow the men to 


straighten out their numerous outfits and to clean up. 
We are now ready to start drills and other instruction. 


SECOND WEEK. 


First three days:—Dismounted drills 


(individual and 


squad), and first aid to the wounded. 

Last three days:—Dismounted drills, close order (platoon 
and squad), extended order (squad and platoon). 

Mounted drill during this week will be confined to handling 


and gentling of horses. 


THIRD WEEK. 


Target practice with the rifle. 


Mounted drill (individual 


and squad, close and extended order, squad leading). 
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FOURTH WEEK. 
Target practice with both rifle and revolver. Mounted drill 
(platoon and troop, close and extended order). 


FIFTH WEEK. 


Squadron drill, mounted, (close and extended order, sup- 
pling, bending and schooling horses) ; individual messing, camp- 


ing. 
SIXTH WEEK. 

Regimental drill, and in the School of the Soldier, setting 
up exercises and saber drill. 

Signalling, map making, scouting and demolition are pro- 
vided for, at first, by special detachments and the instruction ex- 
tended to others as time and opportuntiy will permit. 

Officers’ school will have to be held at some time. At first it 
would probably have to be at night, going over the work for the 
following day. 

From this schedule it will appear that the regiment will be 
able to go into the field at the end of four weeks and do some 
kind of fighting. At the end of five weeks, the squadron will 
be able to maneuver some; and at the end of six weeks, the 
regiment will, after a fashion, be able to execute regimental 
maneuvers. 

It will be said that the progress is too fast; I answer that 
the conditions fixed by the problem are exceptionally favorable to 
rapid progress. The problem also requires that “The regiment 
be made available for use as a part of the army in the shortest 
possible time.” 

It may also be said that the men have been worked too hard 
and that they will not submit to such hard work. I believe they 
will. They are volunteers and it is time of war. If the men 
can be made to understand that their chances of getting to the 
front depend on their advancement, they will, under such cir- 
cumstances, give a hearty response to the efforts of their officers. 


‘ 





NOTES ON RIDING AT THE MILITARY ACADEMY 
AND THE MOUNTED SERVICE SCHOOL. 


* 


By Carrain GUY V. HENRY, Twetrru Cavatrry. 


“HE Editor of the Cavalry Journal has stated that it is the 

desire of the Journal to discuss the question of riding as 

taught at West Point and Fort Riley in the January number of 

that magazine. A proper survey of this work would take much 

more time than is at hand between now and December Ist, when 
the January number goes to press. 

[ do not desire to enter into any discussion as to the merits 
of anything which is now being done at West Point or the 
Mounted Service School, although I realize that much criticism, 
both favorable and adverse, is going on and that there are many 
officers in the service that would like to know what instruction is 
really being given. 

Having served at the Mounted Service School as a student, 
and as its Senior Instructor of Equitation, and now being the 
Senior Instructor in Cavairy at the Military Academy, I feel that 


I know pretty well what has been done at both institutions since 


the recent renewed attention to horsemanship has started in our 
mounted services. 

As to adverse criticism there has been some, but I thoroughly 
believe that it has come from those who are not really conversant 
with what the instructors have tried to teach. No one can visit 
these schools for a day, or two days, and draw a fair estimate 
of what the student is expected to learn. Only about ten per cent 
of any class in equitation will really ride and handle their horses 
as their instructors would wish, and even many of this ten per 
cent will make errors when they get out from under their in- 
structor’s eye, this due to inexperience in equitation. To show 
that you must not expect too much even from this ten per cent, 
I will quote a few lines from last year’s annual report of 
Captain Walter Short. 13th Cavalry, now Senior Instructor of 
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Equitation at the Mounted Service School: “The detail to the 
French Cavalry School at Saumur should be given as a reward 
to that graduate of this school who has shown himself best 
adapted for higher education in horsemanship. An excellent 
graduate of this school would be about abreast of his foreign 
comrades upon admission to Saumur.” 

All the above is given as a preliminary because I have seen 
classes come and go, and know the advances that they have made, 
and also because the criticisms of those who actually know what 
has been going on at these two schools have almost universally 
been highly complimentary to the work. 

[In the following I will briefly try to outline what I have at- 


tempted to teach the various classes of officers, cadets, and en- 


listed men that I have had under my instruction in as far as it 
relates to the seat, and the use of the English saddle, these being 


the two points the Editor of the Journal has requested me to 
specially cover. 
THE SEAT. 

Many seem to think that some new seat is being taught at 
these schools, and this is not only the idea among outsilers, but 
to some extent among many of the students as well. The in- 
structions that I have always given have been the same for either 
the McClellan or English saddle, - are as follows: 

Upper portion of the body and buttocks as usual, stirrups 
for the average man of such length that when the leg is peat 
naturally the tread of the stirrup will strike the foot between 
the top of the heel and the spur, the thighs and heels well shoved 
down, foot peieoorarin parallel to the horse’s side, and a light 
touch of the calf against the horse’s side. Briefly repeating, if 
the rider has a good, firm hold with the upper leg, the legs and 
heels well shoved down, feet approximately parallel to the horse’s 
side, light touch of the calf against the same, and his stirrup straps 
hanging vertical, his position is in all probability correct. 

Analyze the above with the Cavalry Drill Regulations and 
you will find that the only differences are that the stirrup straps 
are about one hole longer, the lower leg slightly further to the 
rear and slightly touching the horse’s side instead of hanging 
entirely free. Compare the seats of the officers, or troopers, in 
your vicinity with that prescribed by the drill regulations and I 
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think you will find that the majority of them have the thigh and 
lower leg too far to the front. It is the difficulty that these men 
have in pushing the thigh down and drawing the lower leg to 
the rear that has caused some to believe that a new seat is being 
taught. Also the extreme drawing of the lower leg to the rear 
and a turning of the toes out, that at times becomes necessary 
during purely horse training exercises, have caused the casual 
observer who sees a class at horse training work to believe that 
this extreme seat is the regular seat that the instructors are try- 
ing to impart. 

The reasons for riding with the lower leg further to the 
rear than I believe is usual in the American riding, and for riding 
with a light touch of the calf against the horse’s side, are as fol- 
lows: 

The legs are the logical rudder for the horse, as they control 
practically all of his body in rear of the forehand. We convey 
our wishes to him through the hands and legs. As the horse 
progresses in training he becomes more sensitive to the action 
of the aids. If these are applied gently, and quietly, the average 


horse in the hands of the average rider will soon become so 


amenable that it requires only the contraction and expansion of 


the muscles in the calf of the ieg to communicate the rider’s 


wishes to the horse. This being so, the rider must ride with a 
light touch of the calf and attempt to control the horse’s body 
with the same nicety of touch through the legs that he attempts 
to exercise over the horse’s mouth by riding with a light pressure 
of the bit against it, and obtaining his control over it by the ex- 
pansion or contraction of his fingers on the reins. If this light 
pressure of the calf is not maintained against the horse’s side, 
the rider cannot apply his leg aids with sufficient nicety to bring 
his horse to a high state of sensibility. If he happens to be riding 
a horse already very sensitive the animal will be kept unsteady 
and nervous, due to an irregular application of the legs if they 
are held free of the side, and an effort is made to apply them 
from time to time as some special movement from the horse is 
desired. 

Practically all authorities on equitation advocate the con- 
trol of the horse by the use of the lower legs. Our drill regu- 
lations direct the use of the legs as aids, but are more or less hazy 
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as to how much use is intended to be made of the lower leg, and 
how far to the rear it should generally be carried. I assume that 
the drill regulations contemplate the use of the lower leg at, or 
slightly in rear of, the girth, and in order to do this to the best 
advantage the rider is required to take the seat that I have de- 
scribed above. 

General Orders published to both the Third and Tenth Cav- 
alry in 1896 and 1897 on the subject of equitation held this same 
assumption. To show that it was practiced at even an earlier 
date I will quote a line referring to the excellent training of the 
horses from ‘A Model Squadron” in Fredric Remington’s book, 
“Pony Tracks”: “It is all in the books if anyone cares to go 
into it. It is in the gathering of the horse; it is the legs carried 
to the rear of the girths.’’ 

THE ENGLISH SADDLE. 

There are a number of reasons for the use of this saddle at 
the Mounted Service School and at West Point. The one which 
stands out above all others, however, is that the student may be 
taught the proper use of his legs, and learning this he will come 
to understand their importance in equitation. Having thus 
learned, he will then be able to proceed with the training or 
handling of his horse unimpeded by quarter straps, quarter strap 
ring and safe, cincha strap, and cincha, as in the case with the 
McClellan saddle as at present constructed. Due to these ob- 
stacles cn the McClellan saddle, it is almost a physical impossi- 
bility for the average man to properly apply the aids when riding 
this saddle, and it is utterly impossible for him to apply them 


with any nicety. The result is that a horse cannot be highly 


trained, or a highly trained horse thoroughly well controlled 
while using this saddle. 

These obstacles to the use of the lower leg with the Mc- 
Clellan saddle have, in my opinion, caused us in general to as- 
sume the position referred to in the beginning of this article, 7. ¢., 
the legs carried further to the front than is contemplated by the 
drill regulations, and also to minimize their use as aids. This, I 
think, is well illustrated with the recruit. The shorter the quarter 
straps the further he shoves his legs to the front to avoid fhe 
discomfort of the ring and safe; the longer the quarter straps the 
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more nearly his legs assume their normal position of hanging 
naturally by their weight alone. 

The use of the English saddle for the training of the horse 
applies, of course, more to the Mounted Service School than to 
West Point. However, at the latter place a determined effort is 
being made to teach the cadet the principles of equitation, and 
the importance of the use of the lower leg in this work. Also 
it is considered part of an officer’s education to be at home in this 
saddle. Ii he is ever ordered on duty with foreign armies, or 
visits hunting or polo communities, or is asked to ride while on 


leave, the chances are that he will be given the English saddle. 
l 


officers have told me of their discomfort and embarrass- 
nt at these times. 

For these reasons and to assist in their instruction in polo, 

ut one-half of the instruction of the first class at the Military 

Academy is with the English saddle. A small amount of instruc- 

tion with this saddle is also given the third class before their de- 

parture on furlough. 


1 
| 


These give some of the reasons why the English saddle 4s 


y used, and the following are a few of the reasons why 
intary use is continued by those familiar with it: 

or them it is a far more comfortable saddle than the Mc- 

‘he horse can be controlled with much more ease and 

he free use of the legs. It is lighter and neater 

It is more suitable and safer for p Lo, for jump- 

r cross-country riding. Above all, it is always with you 

und in nie no matter how long, how hard or across what coun- 

ry you ride, with no dismounting for readjustments, or for the 

rescue of a saddle blanket dangerously near disappearing to the 

rear. 

To explain all the work going on in equitation at the Mili- 
tary Academy and at the Mounted Service School would be to 
vrite a treatise on this subject. It is hoped, however, that the 
above will give those interested my general ideas regarding the 
seat and the use of the English saddle. 





THE WAR GAME AT ARMY POSTS. 
By Caprrain ROGER S. FITCH, Seconp Cavatry. 


| N all modern European armies the value of the war game 

is universally recognized. Practice in playing the game 
is correspondingly general, and, in most armies, is compulsory 
not only at the various staff colleges and service schools, but also 
at all posts and in all regiments. 

In our service, however, the war game is not very generally 
played outside the War College and the various service schools. 
True it is that one or two department commanders have included 
the war game in the post-graduate course of the garrison school, 
while there are a number of posts where, due to the progressive- 
ness of the post commander or some of his subordinates, the 
game is frequently played. A considerable number of officers 
have introduced the game into their companies as an aid in the 
instruction of non-commissioned officers in patroling and in the 
general service of security and information. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that the war game is not yet universally appreciated 
and used throughout our army. 

Why is it that the playing of the war game is not more gen- 
eral in our various posts and regiments? 

The answer to this, in many cases, may be that so many of- 
ficers are absent from the regiment that those remaining have 
little or no time to devote to such work. In the case of other 


posts and regiments, however, the answer must be either that the 


value of the game is not fully appreciated by those in authority 
or else that there is a real or imaginary lack of competent di- 
rectors or of the necessary material. It is believed that a lack 
of appreciation of the value of the game is the answer only in 
isolated cases; hence no discussion upon the merits of the game 
is here considered necessary. 

We must therefore assume that the chief reason why the 
game is not more generally played in regiments having an ade- 
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quate number of officers present for duty is that either competent 
directors or the necessary material are apparently not available. 
Let us first consider what qualifications are necessary in a di- 
rector. 

To direct a game well an officer must be able to read a map 
readily, must have acquainted himself with the mechanical part 
of the game, and should be familiar with the powers and limita- 
tions of the various arms with which he has to deal. He should 
also possess a good imagination and the ability to describe events 
in a clear and forceful manner. 

There are few regimental posts in which there are not one 
or more recent graduates of the War College or service schools 
who, through long practice in playing and directing war games, 
have become expert in this line of work. As a matter of fact, 
however, any officer of good tactical sense who will study Cap- 
tain Sayre’s “Map Maneuvers” (and possibly, also, “The Regi- 
mental War Game,” by Immanuel) will be able to direct war 
games in an interesting and instructive manner. The lack of 
trained directors is therefore not an insurmountable obstacle 

let us now consider what material is neeessary. .\ good 
sized room (or, better still, two or three adjoining rooms), a 
large table and a few chairs are readily obtainable at any post. 
Given these, all that is necessary is a suitable map with appro- 


priate blocks and scales. 


Until this year there were obtainable by the service at large 
no large scale war game maps of American territory except a 


Fe) dS 


few small battlefield maps and the old twelve-inch map of Fort 
Leavenworth and vicinity. These maps are, however, so lim- 
ited in area as to render them not entirely suitable for war game 
purposes. A new twelve-inch map covering an area of forty-five 
square miles in the vicinity of Fort Leavenworth is, however, 
now procurable at cost of production. The map, at present, con- 
sists of twenty sheets, each representing a section one and one- 
half miles square. Tach year new sheets will be added until the 
map covers several hundred square miles of diversified country. 
The first twenty sheets can now be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Army Service Schools at from three cents for the uncol- 
ored and unmounted sheets to thirteen cents for sheets in full 
colors and mounted on cardboard. These twenty sheets are now 
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used for a large part of the war game work in the school of 
the line and the problems played upon them are printed (usually 
with outline solutions attached) and sent to every officer and 
organization that possesses one of these maps. 

It will be seen from the above that obtaining the necessary 
material is a matter of but little expense. The present map 
(twenty sheets) costs anywhere from sixty cents to $2.60 and 
the set of war game blocks eighty-five cents. With this equip- 
ment a large variety of games is possible.* 

In Captain Sayre’s “Map Maneuvers” is to be found so 
complete a description of the manner in which the war game is 
conducted that it seems unnecessary in this paper to do more than 
merely invite attention to the following suggestions in the hope 
that they may be of help to such officers as may be called upon 
to direct or umpire war games at their posts. 

Although one officer can act both as director and as umpire, 
still in ordinary games it is believed that the best results are 
secured where the two duties are kept separate and where the 
umpire is an officer of rank and experience. In any series of 
problems the same director, if proficient, should be used through- 
out the entire series, as interest in the game will lag unless the 
game is well directed. 

The director must insist upon players giving their orders 
as they would actually give them under the assumed circum- 
stances. For example, if the commander of one side desires 
to detach a force for some purpose, he must be required to give 
his orders directly to the officer commanding that force and in 
nguage in which he would word his orders on the 


the exact 1: 
| 


1 
ground. If there be no player representing such subordinate, 
then the commander should be requested to give his orders to 
the director, who, for the time being, will act as the commander 
of the element detached. It should be remembered that one 
of the chief advantages to be derived from the war game is 
the practice obtained in making prompt decisions and in actually 
issuing clear and decisive orders. 

Frequently games are seen in which the director does not 

*There is also being prepared, at the Service Schools, a large scale war 
game map of the vicinity of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. The first section of 
this map will probably be ready for distribution and sale early in 1910. 
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use the troop-blocks as much as he should. A liberal use of 
them is, however, a great aid to the director, as it lessens the 
demand upon his memory and imagination, while to the player 
the position occupied by his troops (and possibly some of the 
enemy's) can be indicated much more clearly as well as much 
more quickly than if the director used no blocks, but attempted 
to explain the respective positions of the troops. 

The notes kept by the director or his assistant need be 
only full enough to enable the former to keep properly oriented 
on the positions of the troops and the progress of the game. 
After a little practice it will be found that but few notes are 
necessary. 

Whenever a play is made that is considered particularly 
good or particularly bad, the director should jot down a note 
of it so that he will not omit to comment upon it at the conclu- 
sion of the game. The umpire, if there be one, should similarly 
make note of the things he considers specially deserving of 
commendation or criticism. 

The game must not be allowed to drag. T*requent and un- 
necessary delays must be avoided. Moreover, each game should 
be finished at one session of not more than two or two and one- 
half hours of actual playing time. A game that lasts three or 


Pan) 


: 
four hours doubles the mental strain on the director and is 


apt to cause the players to lose interest unless the director pos- 
sesses unusual ability. 

When the game is brough a close, the director should 
give a brief outline of the situation of each side at the begin- 
ning of the game. It will be found more satisfactory for him 
to give these situations in his own words, pointing out on the 
map the original positions of the troops, than for him merely 
to read aloud the written or printed “situations.” He should 
then describe the progress of events on both sides up to the 
time that the game was concluded. He would ordinarily fol- 
low this by comments on the tactical dispositions made, or he 
might leave such comments to be made by the umpire. Ordi- 
narily, however, it is believed to be better for the director to 
make his comments and then for the umpire to make such ad- 
ditional ones as he deems necessary. A general discussion should 
then be invited. Ample time should be allowed for these com- 


ments and the final free-for-all discussion. 


it 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE CAVALRY IN THE RUSSO- 
JAPANESE WAR. 


From the German “Armen und Flotten,’ May, 1907. 


”T * HE literature on the Russo-Japanese war is voluminous, 

and we can point to many instructive accounts of the 
experiences of the war. It is strange that so little has been said 
of the service of the Cavalry, and the question is seldom asked, 
what conclusions can be drawn in regard to the future employ- 
ment of thisarm? [Even the most earnest writers treat this ques- 
tion superficially, under the pretext that the Cavalry has done so 
little and had such a restricted field that no correct conclusions 
can be drawn. This is, however, incorrect. A careful study of 
the war will show that the Cavalry was not so inactive as is 
usually supposed, and that many a lesson can be derived from its 
positive and negative services. 

It is well known that the greatest error that the Russian 
military administration committed before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities and which can be traced all through the war, was to under- 
rate the value of the enemy. ‘This circumstance explains also 
why the higher Russian military authorities did not think neces- 
sary to provide the field army with a sufficient portion of their 
regular cavalry from European Russia. Only 3 regiments were 
sent.out, and of them Regiments Nos. 51 and 52 reached their 
destination, only toward the end of July, 1904. These two regi- 
ments demonstrate at once the use of well trained and reliable 
regular cavalry. They were able to reconnoiter the movements 
of the enemy efficiently, which the cossacks did to a very limited 
extent and, among other things, they. ascertained, during the bat- 
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tle of Liaoyang, the departure of Kuroki’s Army to the right 
bank of the river, via the Taitseho, above Liaoyang. 

Instead of regular cavalry, the field army was provided with 
portions of the numerous cossack organizations, as it was be- 
lieved that the latter’s horses were the most suitable for the 


peculiar conditions of the Manchurian ground and climate. This 


might have been right, if the military administration had detailed 
the elite of the cossack troops. But more than half of the Asiatic 
cossack organizations, which formed the bulk of the cavalry on 
the theater of war and reachéd a force of 207 sotnias before fall 
of 1904, consisted of men of the older classes of reserves. And 
even before the opening of the campaign it was well known in 
foreign military circles that the Don Cossack Regiments could 
hardly meet half of the requirements of a modern cavalry force. 
All the cossacks had been experiencing a want of horses for years, 
The new cossack recruits, who had been supposed to enter the 
service with their own horses and weapons, could no longer do so. 
Thus, the government had to take care of their mount and equip- 
ment, and this was so difficult that the state of these troops, 
especially of the 2d and 3d reserves, was far from satisfactory. 
Under these circumstances it is hard to understand why _ the 
Government placed its hopes in the cossacks. Some excuse may 
be found in the fact that the reports on the cossacks, that were 
with the Ist, 2d and 3d Siberian Army Corps at the beginning of 
the war, had been exceptionally favorable, which circumstance 
could have easily misled the military circles into the belief that 
these troops were the most fit to solve the problems of the cavalry 
on the theater of war. ‘That this estimate of the abilities of the 
Siberian cossack formations was not exaggerated, we can see 
from the account of Colonel Csicserics (pronounced Chicherich), 
who was with General Kuropatkin’s staff during the battle of 
Mukden and who states in his Journal that “most of the men of 
these troops had been already in war, had participated in the 
China troubles, and were, therefore, experienced warriors, to 
whom war was evidently pleasure. Remarkable power of locat- 
ing oneself in the field, skill and tact in questioning the inhabit- 
ants, are the most prominent characteristics of the cossacks, and 
when properly trained, they are able to render excellent service.” 
But training was just the thing that was particvlarly wanting 
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in the cossacks. Organized only at the moment of the opening 
of the war, they entered the campaign, unprepared, uninstructed, 
and unpractised, while the tasks and operations that they had to 
perform, could be met only by the most perfect cavalry troops. 
The Petersburg authorities believed that these defects could be 
remedied by detailing officers from the Guard troops and from 
the regular cavalry forces for service with them. This added a 
new complication to the other defects, namely a lack of homo- 
geneity in the corps of officers and made matters worse. Among 
higher commanders there was a lack of suitable persons, who 
could assume the role of cavalry leaders and make up by their 
personal knowledge and experience for the shortcomings of the 
troops. Without questioning the reputation of General Kuropat- 
kin or the courage and energy of Generals Mishtshenko and Sam- 
sonoff, we must say that, unsupported as they were by their sub- 
ordinate leaders and troops, they did not prove equal to the 
enormous problems that were pouring on them from all sides. 
Thus, this war has proved again, and on a large scale, that no 
cavalry can be “improvised,” and that cavalry divisions, to 
achieve results, must be properly organized and trained, and that 
they must not be dug out from the ground on the eve of great 
events. A good cavalry force must grow together with its 
leaders in time of peace, must be uniformly trained, and taught 
to keep in mind that the most far reaching events depend upon 
its success. 

The Japanese cavalry also was lacking in a good organiza- 
tion, beside being numerically too small to meet the numerous and 
important tasks required from modern mounted troops. At the 
beginning of the war, Japan had one regiment of Guards and 16 
regiments of regular cavalry, of which force 13 regiments, of 
three squadrons each, were attached to the 13 divisions of the 
field army, while Regiments Nos. 13 to 16 were organized first 
in two brigades, and subsequently, before the battle of Mukden, 
into one division. When later, in the course of the campaign, a 
number of infantry reserve brigades were formed, each of them 
received a squadron of reserve cavalry. However, in view of the 
pronounced deficiency of the Japanese cavalry, they would have 
done better if they had detailed to each of the infantry divisions 


only one or two squadrons, as divisional cavalry, and had organ- 
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ized the balance of the cavalry into brigades and divisions. In 
view of the excellent intelligence service organized by the General 
Staff, and in view of the position battles that were the rule, even 
smaller cavalry forces than those that were actually available, 
could suffice for the reconnaissance and security duties of the 
individual divisions. Then the bulk of the cavalry, free from 
these minor duties, organized into large independent bodies and 
cleverly conducted, would have had many chances to achieve far- 
reaching results, especially on the Japanese left flank, where the 
conditions of the ground were so favorable, and where they could 
endanger the Russian line of communication. That Marshal 
Oyama would have turned the defeat of the Russians at Mukden 
into a complete catastrophe, if he could have availed: himself of 
more troops than the single cavalry division he had at hand and 
whose points reached the railroad line, Mukden-Tielin, on March 
3d, is a fact recognized by the Russians themselves and frequent- 
ly referred to in the latest accounts of General Kuropatkin. 
When we think of the extensive preparations made by the 
Japanese Government for the war, and of the otherwise excel- 
lent organization, training, and equipment of the Japanese army, 
we are surprised at the comparatively poor and neglected state of 


the cavalry. To some extent this can be explained by the general- 


ly unfavorable conditions prevailing in Japan for training and 
employing this arm. The mountainous nature of the country on 
one hand, and the utilization of the ground.for agricultural pur- 
poses to the utmost, on the other hand, greatly interfere with the 
freedom of action. Horse raising is little developed in the 
islands of the Empire. In addition to the difficulty of securing 
pasture land in this overcultivated country, the soil in Japan con- 
tains too much salt and is, therefore, not suitable for grazing 
purposes. Thus, even before the war the Japanese cavalry, scant 
as it was, could not secure enough horses to meet its needs and 
had to resort to Australian ponies, which are not fitted for cavalry 
service. Besides these features of the ground and the want of 
horses, hamper the development and do‘not permit of training 
cavalry troops in large bodies, we must mention another circum- 
stance, namely, that the Japanese, with his short limbs, is by na- 
ture a poor horseman. This explains to some extent why the 
Japanese Government did not take any particular interest in this 
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arm. Finally, as the Russians were known to possess a large 
force of cavalry, the Japanese military authorities were back- 
ward in raising new cavalry troops at the beginning of the war, 
and rather decided to leave this arm within the limits of its 
peace organization, training, and employment. And after all, 
we hardly wonder at this decision, when we remember that th 


e 
regular army contained a number of good horsemen and cavalry 


leaders, only a few of whom had a chance to display their abili- 
ties, as Generals Tamura and Akivama, or Prince Kanin. 

But if the Japanese is a poor horseman, he makes up for this 
deficiency by his intelligence, abilities, and training for action. 
In this respect the Japanese cavalry rendered excellent service 
in the war against Russia. In the field orders and circulars of 
the Japanese army commanders we find numerous acknowledg- 
ments of the excellent reports and information delivered by the 
reconnoitering patrols and detachments, and in one place Marshal 
Oyama states that without this support of the cavalry he would 
have been compelled to make all his dispositions “entirely in the 
dark.” This fact deserves particular attention in view of the 
repeated claims made in the literature on the Russo-Japanese war, 
that the efficient information service of the Japanese army was 
due exclusively to the well arranged system of intelligence and 
espionage. No doubt, this cleverly arranged system did render 
excellent service to the whole army and contributed to the suc- 
cess of the campaign, but it would be quite unjust to affirm that 
all the information of the enemy could be collected through 
spies. 

The Japanese cavalry was efficient in dismounted action, 
not only when operating independently, but also when fighting 
in combination with infantry troops. It is remarkable how often 
the Japanese cavalry had to fight during the war dismounted 
and shoulder to shoulder with the infantry. This circumstance 
can be partially explained by the above mentioned shortcomings 
of the Japanese cavalry, which do not permit of its operating 
independently. Aiso the numerical inferiority of the Japanese 
cavalry explains to a certain extent their backwardness, especially 
at the beginning of the war, before the awe-inspiring masses 
of the Russian cavalry. Their cavalry detachments did not go 
too far and were often followed by infantry troops, toward 
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whom they would retreat in case of an encounter with superior 
Russian forces and with whom they would then fight together. 

Count Wrangel, Captain in the Austria-Hungarian service, 
reports in his highly interesting pamphlet, ““The Cavalry in the 
East Asiatic War,” a whole series of engagements where the 
Japanese cavalry contributed, by dismounted action, to the com- 
mon victory. Thus, for instance, at Wafangu General Akiyama 
succeeded in getting with his Ist Cavalry Brigade just in time 
to defeat Glasko’s attack. He relieved in this way the Japanese 
3d Division from the very critical position in which it was then, 
as the enemy had been threatening to envelop it from the right 
flank. 

When the entire Russian eastern wing started to retreat, 
in view of the general tactical situation, the Japanese cavalry 
brigade pursued it with unfailing energy and repulsed its rear 
guard from its strong position at Tsaitsyatum. All this was 


accomplished by dismounted action and with remarkably few 


losses. 

In the battle of Sha-ho the independent 2d Cavalry Brigade, 
under Prince Kotohito-Kanin, so strongly helped with its dis- 
mounted fire action the weak reserve troops that they were able 
to defeat Generals Rennenkampf and Bonsiku’s attacks con- 
ducted with far superior forces. In the same way Akiyama’s 
cavalry held the village of Sandepu against the energetic Russian 
infantry attack during a whole day. And what is quite remark- 
able in this case, the Japanese used their explosive cartridges as 
projectiles here. 

As to cavalry battles proper, we do not meet any of them 
on the Japanese side during this war, except in one case when, 
at the battle of Wafangu, General Akivama’s cavalry engaged 
in a hand-to-hand fight with several sotnias of Samsonoff’s 
Cavalry Brigade, in which case the cossacks made very good 
use of their pikes. We have seen already that the Japanese 
could not do much on this ground. On the other hand the 
Japanese cavalry is to be highly commended for the cleverly ar- 
ranged and successfully conducted raids made during this war 
on the Russian lines of communication. Thus, for instance, two 
squadrons succeeded on February 12, 1905, in getting at the 
rear of the Russian army and blowing up the fortified railroad 
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bridge near Fantsiatum, north of Guntshuling. This created 
such a panic at the Russian headquarters that General Kuropat- 
kin decided to detail a whole infantry brigade and the Don Cos- 
sack Division, to protect the railroad. Numerous deeds of dar- 
ing were accomplished by the cavalry detachments under Majors 
Naganuma and Sasegawa. These detachments consisted of 150 
men each, picked out from the two cavalry brigades, and with 
one captain picked out from each regiment. The task of these 
squadrons was to proceea separately toward the railroad be- 
tween Mukden and Kharbin (Harbin), in order to destroy the 
railroad there, and also to annoy the enemy’s rear. It is hardly 
probable that these squadrons were helped in their task by the 
“chunchusen,” but they were probably informed of the moment 
when the destruction of the railroad would be most proper. 
Sasegawa’s detachment succeeded in destroying the railroad at 
Bodnio, 150 km. southwest of Harbin, on February 25th. 
Major Naganuma’s detachment assembled at Sumpano, not 
far from Heikowtai, on January 9th, and marched on the follow- 
ing day past the Russian regiments of General Mishtshenko, 
which were proceeding then in a southwestern direction, with 
the intention of attempting to destroy the railroad bridge across 
the Hsinkao, south of Shang-shun and 256 km. north of Muk- 
den. No transportation was taken as the small troop was to feed 
on the country, and each trooper carried in his pack a seven 
days’ ration of condensed rice. This small detachment covered 
in 43 days, under a temperature of 25° to 30° C., a distance of 
480 km., riding mostly by night. Men and horses were perfectly 
fresh. This sudden appearance of the Japanese troopers, ap- 
parently mistaken for hunhuses, hindered the Russians from 
taking necessary counter-measures in time, and on February 11th 
the bridge over the Hsinkao was destroyed. This ended the 
task of the detachment, and the leader decided to return to the 
army. But on the evening of February 14th the Japanese suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the attack of two cossack sotnias with two 
guns, and even captured one gun. This encounter and the rumor 
that the bridge had been destroyed by a strong Japanese cavalry 
force, induced General Kuropatkin to detach the cavalry from 
his right wing and to send it out from Mukden toward Shang- 


shun. The Japanese succeeded, however, in escaping and joined 
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their army on March 13, after 63 days of absence, just at the 
time when the battle of Mukden had been decided in favor of 


the Japanese. 
We cannot but acknowledge the commendable service of 


the Japanese cavalry. It estimated its duties and tasks clearly 

and always performed them without restriction; the horses were 

treated sparingly, and in this way great services could be ren- 
’ 


dered. It has proven what a weak cavalry can do against 


. 5 


superior masses, if it is guided by clever and energetic leaders. 


f 
l, one of the most extensive raids undertaken 


On the other hanc 
on the Russian side by General Mishtshenko is quite instructive 
by the numerous errors committed. Sixty-six squadrons, 5 2-3 
batteries, 4 machine guns, ard 4 platoons of mounted infantry 
assembled on January 8, 1905, at Sakudiapu, 20 km. southwest 
Mukden, to set out on the raid under the command of the 
leader. A battalion of miners, a bridge train, and 4 

of mounted frontier guards, were attached to this de- 
tachment, as well as 1600 pack animals for the transportation 
e baggage and provision supplies. The best of the 


iss 


cavalry 
forces of the Russian army in Manchuria—3 regiments of Don 
re on 2 ee f dragoon vere with this Flying 
COSssackKS JO regime! I ago ] were with 1S 1! Ing 
Corps, a circumstance to be well kept in mind for the correct 
appreciation of General Mishtshenko’s achievements. The Gen- 


f all to raid the port of Inkou, on the 


eral’s intention was first of 
lines of communication, and to secure the supplies that were 

be there. ‘ overlooked the fact that Inkou had 
lost its importance, as the port there was ice-bound, and, there- 
fore, almost all of the suppli for the Japanese army were be- 
ing shipped via Dalni. The destruction of the important railroad 
line, Port Arthur-Liaoyang, which should have been the main 
task of the Flying Corps, as after the fall of Port Arthur it 
must have been of the greatest importance for the advance of 
General Nogi’s army, was considered only as a matter of second- 
ary importance. Although the march of the Flying Corps, 
divided in 3 columns, and frequently molested by gangs of hun- 
huses and infantry detachments, was very slow, and not more 
than an average of 29 km. per day was covered, the situation of 
the Corps was not unfavorable when it reached Niutshwang on 
January 12th. With a certain amount of energy, directed toward 
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the accomplishment of a definite purpose, the troops could have 
proceeded on the same day without any particular difficulties 
to attack and get hold of Haitshon, which was reported to be 
occupied by a force of about 1500 men of Japanese infantry and 
artillery. Eight thousand five hundred troopers and 34 guns 
could have easily achieved this task. But even if the leader 
wanted to spare the losses which the capture of this strongly 
fortified place would have cost, he should have advanced his 
columns to some other points of the railroad line, in order to 
destroy the latter thoroughly and completely. Instead, the de- 
tachment kept, however, to the original plan of capturing Inkou. 
The railroad station was destroyed by 12 dismounted sotnias of 
different regiments, and several magazines were burned; also 
a few strong officers’ patrols caused some damage to the railroad 
lines, Dashitsao-Haitshon and Inkou-Dashitsao. These were all 
the results of that raid undertaken with such a strong force. 
On January Ist Mishtshenko’s cavalry returned to the Rus- 
sian lines. The detachment had lost 7 officers and 71 men killed, 
and 32 officers and 257 men wounded. ‘True, this raid had 
spread some uneasiness among the Japanese authorities and 
caused them to detach some troops from the field army for the 


security of certain individual points and villages, so that they 
1 days; but these 


remained away from the battlefield for several day 
few battalions did not count much in view of the enormous 
armies employed on either side. The material damage done was 
slight. ‘To serve the army efficiently, the cavalry should have 
remained united for a longer period of time, keeping itself near 
the railroad line and endeavoring to hold it for hours. 

Thus, General Mishtshenko overlooked his main task from 
the very start; he sought success where he could get very little 
of it, in any case, and did not once ask himself whether the 
results were worth the means employed. It has been already 
mentioned that the expedition to Inkou, in view of the reports 
that the magazines there were insufficiently guarded, proved a 
failure. And even if the few magazines there had been actually 
destroyed, they could have been easily replenished again. What 
the Flying Corps achieved, could have been easily done by a few 
individual regiments or squadrons, or even by a few strong 


officers’ patrols. 
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In its other undertakings, as well as in its reconnaissance 
service, the Russian cavalry was as inefficient as in the case 
of the Flying Corps, whether its operations were of an extensive 
nature or minor ones, of greater importance or lesser signifi- 
cance. It has been already mentioned that this was due first of 
all to the deficient training of the troops in time of peace and 
to the want of well drilled, closely and permanently organized 
units, as well as to the lack of proper and efficient commanders 
and troop leaders, who would understand how to make up for 
these defects by their own energy and abilities. The Army Com- 
mander is not to be blamed in this respect. General Kuropatkin 
issued during, the course of the war a series of “Instructions” 
for the cavalry, which touch upon very important points and 
show that he duly appreciated the duties of this arm. Thus, 
lis instructions, issued to his troops from Liaoyang on 


one of | 
April 15, 1904, says: ‘There are a good many cavalry leaders 


who understand well how to lead their cavalry masses into attack 
and how to rally them after the battle. But this knowledge is 
useless, if they do not know to keep pace with the operations of 
the whole. The cavalry leaders must understand that their ac- 
tivity is of an auxiliary nature, the cavalry never pursuing any 
independent purpose of its own. Their main task is to provide 
accurate and reliable information, upon which decisions and dis- 
positions can be based.” “We must make the best use of 
our numerical superiority over the enemy. J irst of all we are 
to endeavor to annihilate or to disable, at the least, the Japanese 
cavalry. The next task of our cavalry is to ascertain thoroughly 
and accurately the movements of the hostile main forces, to 
watch their dispositions and learn their plans, up to the moment 
of the tactical encounter, when the cavalry passes to the flanks, 
learns what is going on behind the wings, and generally watches 
all his tactical movements. And with all this, a wisely led cavalry 
will still have chances enough to lend its support to the fighting 
troops in the critical moments of the battle, and especially in 
the pursuit of the enemy.” 

Had the Russian cavalry always followed this advice of its 
commander; had the subordinate leaders always placed definite 
purposes before their eyes; had they possessed the will to over- 
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come difficulties, they would have, certainly, rendered better serv- 
ice and achieved greater results than they actually did. 

At the beginning of the operations it looked as if the cavalry 
was the most promising arm, and one going to play a great role. 
Thus, General Mishtshenko not only ascertained accurately and 
cleverly the advance of Kuroki’s army from Andshau toward 
the Yalu river, but he even succeeded in keeping it back for 
several days. But very soon, in the battle at the Yalu, the 
reconnaissance of the cavalry proved to be so inefficient that 
General Sassulitch was surprised by the enemy’s enveloping of 
his left wing, and he escaped complete annihilation only with 
great difficulty. After the battle at the Yalu, Kuroki resumed 
his march to the northwest, without pursuing the retreating Rus- 
sians. But neither the strength, nor the whereabouts of his 
army was ascertained accurately by the Russian cavalry, although 
it kept itself permanently at both flanks. Toward the end of 
May, 1904, General Stackelberg’s column got into no less a 
dangerous situation than that at the Yalu, when Samsonoff’s 
Cavalry Brigade, detailed to this column, failed to come to its 
help. The commanders of the latter brigade explained then that 
they had lost view of the enemy because of the difficult moun- 
tainous country and numerous fields of “‘gaulian’” that were on 
their way. Of course, these circumstances do not excuse the 
failure to ascertain and report the enveloping movement of the 
Japanese left columns. The unexpected attack of the latter 
columns put General Stackelberg in such a position that it is quite 
wonderful that he escaped only with the loss of 130 officers, 
3500 men, and 16 guns, while in case of a more energetic pur- 
suit on the part of the Japanese, he would have been totally 
annihilated. Not much better was the information and security 
service carried out by the cavalry during the further course of 
the campaign. True, on the left Russian wing the nature of the 
ground was unfavorable, and the cavalry detachments were not 
sufficiently provided with mountain guns, while at every impor- 
tant point they came across numerous forces of dismounted 
Japanese cavalry supported by infantry troops. But at the right 
Russian wing, on open ground, the cavalry should have rendered 
much better service. Many a gross error was committed here 
by the Siberian Simonoff Cossack Division and the Orenburg 
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Cossack Division, that were here in view of Oku’s army from 
the beginning of July, 1904. The concentration of the three 
Japanese armies, that were directed by Marshal Oyama from 
August 5th to August 24th, preparatory to the great battle of 
Liaoyang, were almost entirely overlooked by the numerous 
Russian cavalry. In this case it was absolutely necessary to 
ascertain the movements of the Japanese forces in time. 

We have mentioned already that during the battle of Liao- 
yang the cavalry was not so inefficient and that the Dragoon 


thin Cai 


Brigade of the 17th Army Corps learned and reported in time 
the threatening march of General Oku’s army. But this report, 
for some unexplained reason, reached the headquarters at so late 
a moment, that General Kuropatkin could not do anything to 
help himself and to make the situation less dangerous. ‘The 
rest of the cavalry, however, was not efficient at Liaoyang, as 
the movements of the enemy in turning the left wing were 
entirely overlooked. 

The battle of Liaoyang resulted in the retreat of the Rus- 
sian army toward Mukden, where the main forces were assem- 
bled on September 7th. The Japanese had discontinued the pursuit 
on aunts oth; then the military operations came t 
still for almost a month, when they were resumed by the offensive 
movements of General Kuropatkin. But during this long stand- 
still the Russian cavalry did not learn the exact dispositi 
the Japanese main forces. Although Samsonoft’s and 
kampf’s divisions had been sent out on an extensive 
sance, they returned without any positive results 
pusa they had come across superior Japanese forces and had been 
repulsed by them to the north. 

When Kuropatkin finally set out on the march, everybody 


believed and hoped that now his superior cavalry was going to 


display its abilities. But any possibility of making good use of 


this numerical superiority was excluded from the very beginning, 
as the cavalry forces had been divided and split. After Misht- 
shenko’s, Samsonoff's and Rennenkampf’s divisions had been de- 
tached on various independent missions, Kuropatkin remained 
with 143 squadrons. Of them 22 squadrons were detailed to 
the Western part of the army, 16 to the Central part, and 15 
to the Eastern part, while 38 squadrons remained with the main 
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reserve. Tifty-two squadrons were distributed, besides, among 
the 8 army corps. But these 52 squadrons, averaging 7 squad- 
rons per corps, did not perform any reconnaissance service at all, 
as they were mostiy employed as staff guards, orderlies, ete. 
This incredible waste of cavalry forces was the more incompre- 
hensible, since the army corps had sufficient commands of 
mounted scouts at their disposition. Only such waste of forces 
can explain the fact that at the battles of Sha-ho, from October 
11th to October 18th, the reconnaissance service of the cavalry 
was more than inefficient. 

So far we have given a short review of the reconnaissance 
service of the cavalry on either side, and of their operations 
against the hostile lines of communication. It now remains to 
say a few words on the fighting capacity of this arm, and to con- 
sider what experiences can be drawn from the proceedings of 
this war. These conclusions are interesting because in no other 
respect do opinions differ so much as in regard to the possibility 
of cavalry troops taking part in a modern battle and contrib- 
uting to the result by their mounted action. But the Russo- 


Japanese war can help the solution of this problem by its nega- 


tive results, just as has been shown in the above sketch of posi- 
tive features of cavalry service. Neither the Russian nor the 
Japanese cavalry succeeded in bringing forth any positive results 
of a cavalry attack in that war. The fault was again with the 
lack of proper training in time of peace and with the want of fit 
leaders. But it would be erroneous to draw conclusions from the 
inability of the cavalry in that war to achieve results. A thorough 
study and a correct appreciation of events show that in spite of 
the high efficiency of modern weapons, the war afforded many 
moments when a good cavalry, wisely employed and properly 
led, would have been able to do much. 

The battle of Liaoyang presents the most instructive in- 
stance of what the Russian cavalry could have done on the 
battlefield proper, if it had been well trained, well led, and prop- 
erly organized. On August 31, between 7 and 8 o’clock in the 
evening, the last reserves of the Japanese army had been used 
without succeeding-in their attack upon the main line of Russian 
fortifications south of Liaoyang. With heavy losses and entirely 
exhausted, Oku’s and Nodzu’s columns of attack withdrew from 
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the battlefield. On the Russian side there were the following 
cavalry forces: the Siberian Samsonoff Cossack Division, with 
19 squadrons and 6 guns; the Transbaikal Cossack Division, with 
21 squadrons; and the Usuri Cavalry Brigade, with 14 squadrons 
and 6 guns. But because of the wrong disposition of these 
troops, out of these 54 squadrons there was only one single 
squadron at the proper place at that time. Had this strong 
cavalry force been used between August 28 and August 31, in a 
wide turning movement against the enemy’s left wing and the 
railroad in the rear, somewhere near the Sha-ho station, they 
would most likely have been able to make good use of that mo- 
ment and to attack the retreating hostile infantry. Had this 
attack succeeded, General Oku would not have been able to carry 
out the attack during the following night. Neither would Kuro- 
ki’s weak attempt to turn the left wing have induced Kuropatkin 
to give up his south front. We must agree, therefore, with 
Count Wrangel’s statement, that had the enormous cavalry 
masses of the Russians been employed on the right wing, the 
battle of Liaoyang would have resulted in a complete defeat of 
the Japanese. No other battles offered the Russian cavalry such 
a favorable opportunity to attack as that of Liaoyang. But still 
an enterprising cavalry leader could have found at the last stages 
of the Sha-ho battle more than one opportunity of attacking 
from the rear the hostile lines, thinned and tired out after fight- 
ing for days and nights. We have already mentioned that the 


Japanese cavalry had an opportunity, towards the close of the 
battle of Mukden, to turn into a catastrophe the disorganized 
retreat and wild flight of the Russians, but failed to make a prop- 


er use of that moment. 

Should we now sum up all the experiences of the Russo- 
Japanese war in yegard to the service of the cavalry, we must 
repeat again that even the unfavorable results may be “instruc- 
tive.” We would particularly warn against the conclusion that 
the war has demonstrated that the cavalry is no longer able to 
influence the result, that there is no use to drill large cavalry 
bodies in attacking infantry, or to show them in maneuvers. 
We have endeavored to bring out the reasons why the role of the 
cavalry in the Russo-Japanese war was less conspicuous than it 
should have been, and we assert that in the wars of the future 
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a well organized cavalry, led by an energetic and dashing leader, 
will find plenty of opportunities to fight in large bodies and to 
have its say at the decisive moments. But first of all, care must 
be taken in time of peace to train the cavalry, in small units as 
well as in larger bodies, which should not be created at the mo- 
ment before the opening of hostilities, but should be organized 
in a sufficient number in the days of peace. The cavalry leaders 
must be particularly trained to correctly estimate the “why’s and 
when’s” of the employment of their troops. In this way we 
shall be able to make use of this expensive arm and to realize 
that it is wrong to organize frequent mass attacks, and that only 
the correct estimate of the proper moment for a cavalry attack 
on infantry can turn this arm into a dangerous:and efficient one. 
Our western neighbors have come to realize these features. The 
leaders of the eight cavalry divisions, existing there in time of 
peace, are chosen with particular care; and as to the President 
of the Cavallerie-Comite, who directs the annual great cavalry 
maneuvers, he is required to be of the highest possible physical 
and mental abilities. At the present time the latter post is occu- 
pied by General Burnez, the same who issued last year the 
famous short and concise notes on the value and importance of 
well conducted cavalry attacks upon infantry. This year the 
Trench eight cavalry divisions have been summoned again for 
tactical exercises, and we cannot but keep on repeating that we 
would do well in giving their example the greatest considera- 
tion. 

But although we have stated our opinion that in spite of 
the negative results of the Russo-Japanese war, the cavalry will 
play an important role in the wars of the future, we do not 
hesitate to recognize that the main value and importance of this 
arm is to be looked for in its reconnaissance service and in its 
independent undertakings against the hostile lines.of communica- 
tion. On this ground the cavalry will be able to accomplish, 
under proper circumstances, almost anything, provided it is prop- 
erly organized, well equipped, and carefully trained, especially 
in firing and field service. 

So much has been said lately on all these questions, and so 
fully have they been discussed by Lieutenant-General v. Bern- 
hardi, in his highly interesting lecture “On the Organization and 
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Training of Cavalry for Modern War,” delivered before the 
Military Association, that little can be added of interest. We 
shall, therefore, confine ourselves to touching upon a few ques- 
tions in regard to the cavalry’s weapons and equipment, which 
are in need of slight improvements, if we want to make the 
cavalry independent and able to solve strategical problems. But 
first of all we must say that the equipment of cavalry must be 
confined only to what is indispensable, and that although the 
cavalry divisions employed in front of our own troops or in the 
rear of the enemy must be equipped fully and completely, this 
equipment should not be such as to interfere with freedom of 
motion. Just imagine the 1600 pack animals of Mishtshenko’s 
Flying Detachment! Beside the necessary material for trans- 
mission of information, and for the building and destruction of 
bridges, railroads, ete., each cavalry division must be provided 
with a company of pioneers, trained also for fire action. We 
prefer these troops to the troops of cyclists, for the latter, to- 
gether with some advantages, combine also the disadvantage of 
being less ‘versatile’ than mounted infantry troops, as they must 
mostly keep to the open roads and in bad weather they may even 
become a burden for the cavalry. A mounted pioneer company 
can follow everywhere and, with its technical knowledge and 
the firing capacity of an infantry troop, it can be of great help 
to the cavalry and find employment in many ways. Thus, for 
instance, detailed to the mounted artillery or to the machine gun 
detachments, the mounted pioneers will relieve the cavalry from 
the necessity of securing these arms, while the latter themselves 
will also command a larger range of activity under the cover 
of a mounted infantry force. And the latter arms need such 
an enlarged sphere, as fire action has become an important fac- 
tor in the cavalry’s reconnaissance service. One more remark 
in regard to the weapon. Beside the lance and saber, our cavalry 
must be also provided with a good long range carbine, and the 
officers and non-commissioned officers with good automatic load- 
ing rifles; and to each cavalry division must also be attached, 
beside the battalion of mounted artillery, ¢7’o machine gun com- 
panies. But these two companies must be mounted, 1. e¢., the 


weapons and the ammunition being transported on horses, and 
the men riding as well, as in Switzerland and partially in Russia. 
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The machine guns of the army, as well as these attached to the 
cavalry, played an important and efficient role in the Russo- 
Japanese war; but, according to the very interesting report of 
the Japanese Captain Matsuda, the mounted companies proved 
to be of greater use, in spite of the somewhat longer time re- 
quired for mounting and dismounting the guns. 

If we improve the organization, equipment, and training 
of our cavalry, on the above mentioned lines, the war between 
Russia and Japan will have delivered a good lesson, and we may 
hope that no task will be too difficult for the cavalry in the 
future. 


TRAINING OF ITALIAN CAVALRY OFFICERS. 
By MARCHESE ORAZIO PUCCI. 


From Zhe British Cavalry Journal. 
HE numerous prizes won by Italy’s military officers at the 
horse show at Olympia last year and this year have not 
unnaturally drawn attention to the horsemanship of that country. 
It is proposed in the following article to give a short descrip- 
tion of the training an Italian Cavalry officer receives before he 
can be passed into line as an efficient horseman. The system it- 
self is quite modern and a vast improvement on the one that pre- 
ceded it. 
very student desirous of obtaining a commission either in 
the Cavalry or Infantry has to pass through the school at Mo- 
dena. Before presenting himself he must have already received 
such an education in one of the various schools of the country, 
answering to the public schools of England, as would entitle him 
in civil life to graduate at the university. At the beautiful old 
palace of the ancient Dukes of Modena two years is passed. In 
the vast, sparsely furnished and unheated rooms, once the scene 
of gorgeous banquets and brilliant balls, a life of spartan sim- 
plicity is endured, and there is now little to recall the splendor 


of bygone days and the almost regal magnificence of the ducal 


“aspirant,” shivering in the large rooms, ob- 


house. The young g 
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livious of the past and living only in the present, wears for the 
first time the uniform of his country and looks forward, with 
eager anticipation, to the moment when, in the spacious court- 
yard, he will swear fealty to the reigning house of Savoy and 
will wear on his collar the five-pointed star of Italy which pro- 
claims him a soldier. 

It is not necessary in this article to refer to the various 
studies, other than equitation, which are carried on during the 
two years’ course; I will draw attention only to the preliminary 


training which he receives in the art of riding. 


> 


The young men, many of whom possibly have never ridden 
h 


before, have to pass an hour each day in the riding school. After 
a few days of the saddle of “ordinanza” he is promoted to an 
ordinary saddle without stirrups. The saddle of “ordinanza” is 
that used by the troopers, formed of two padded leather flaps, 
high in the cantle, which gives a sense of armchair security to 
the rider, and, though heavy, is easy to the horse, and with the 
aid of a blanket prevents that bugbear to the Cavalry officer—a 
sore back. .\s soon as he gains confidence he is encouraged to 
practice various gymnastics on horseback for the purpose of 
gaining his balance and becoming independent of either reins or 
stirrups. 


At one time about eighteen young men divided into two 


sections were trained simultaneously, the leading files being 
answerable for both cadence and distance, but now more indi- 
vidual attention is given by the riding master to each pupil, who 
is answerable for his own time and distance. This improvement 
is due to the initiative of the present Inspector-General of Cav- 
alry, General Berta, who has also simplified the previous compli- 
cated system of aids, to the advantage not only of the recruit, 
but also of the horse himself, who thus more easily understands 
ian system was and still is to 
lop fast. 

Simplicity is aimed at, and all complicated parade move- 


what is required of him. The Ital 
train a horse to trot slowly and gal 
ments have been abolished. The riding school is now used only 
for preliminary instruction and during inclement weather. The 
object at Modena is to gain a perfect seat and learn the first 
principles of equitation, which is all that time allows, as his vari- 
ous other studies absorb most of the student's attention. In the 
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past all that was required of a Cavalry officer was courage, but 
today a more technical education is necessary, and the modern 
Cavalry officer must be not only courageous, but highly trained. 
With every campaign the mission of Cavalry grows in impor- 
tance, and th: more so as the Commander’s strategy has now to a 
greater extent than ever to depend on the information which 
they can obtain, as well as on their general efficiency in the van- 
guard of the army. 

After having passed the necessary examinations the aspirant 
obtains his commission and is transferred to the Cavalry school 
of Pinerolo, where the real hard training begins. 

A small town not far from Turin, surrounded by mountains, 
Pinerolo is situated in one of the most picturesque valleys of 
Italy, and when the sun is shining the contrast between the silver 
of the snow-clad mountain tops and the green of the valleys 
makes a most pleasing picture. Historically, the place is not 
without interest, for in years gone by it was the site of a political 
prison, recalling the sufferings of vast numbers who had ideals 
of freedom and independence in advance of their age. These 
dismal memories of an unhealthy past have little effect on the 
spirits of youth, and the months spent at the,school remain with 
the Cavalry officers as amongst the happiest recollections of their 
lives. They have reached the object of their ambition, they are 
officers, they wear the brilliant uniform of their regiments for the 
first time, they are free and independent, or imagine themselves 
to be so, they have a horse of their own and plenty of others at 
their disposal; moreover, all worrying studies are finished and 
they can give their undivided attention to horsemanship. 

Originally the school called “Scuola Normale” was situated 
at Veneria Reale on the other side of Turin. Italy being com- 
posed of many different nationalities, each having its own school 
of equitation, Carlo Felice, King of Piedmont, established in 
1823 Veneria Reale for the purpose of giving uniformity. This 
school lasted until the Austrian war of 1848, when so many of- 
ficers were on active service that it was disbanded and removed 
the following year to Pinerolo, where it has since remained. 

In 1868 a special course of training “corso magistrale’”’ was 


added to furnish good riding masters to the regiments of Cav- 
alry. Colonel Lanzavecchia di Buri went to France and Ger- 
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many to find a good instructor, and chose Cesare Paderni, an 
ex-officer who had received his training at the final school 
(“‘scuola di perfezionamento”) of Vienna. 

Cesare Paderi’s methods long held sway in Italy. No doubt 
he turned out many good riders and was himself a famous horse- 
man, but to the modern views his methods were faulty and inept, 
inclining more towards subjecting the horse to his rider's will 
than encouraging freedom and training the quadruped by gentler 


methods to obedience. He taught that the horse should be sub- 
ject always to his rider and be ruled by fear. Controlled by the 
bit, his head firmly held, and constantly punished by whip and 


spur, the horse became fidgety and restless. In jumping the 
rider was taught to pull up the horse, and many a poor beast suf- 
fered in the mouth and back in consequence. To elude this tor- 
ture the horse frequently refused, and then began a fight for 
mastery with whip and spur, ending, if the rider were efficient, 
in the horse rushing at the obstacle. 

Under such a system no formidable obstacle could be cleared, 
and it is one of the greatest and most pleasing results of the 
modern method that heights previously deemed impossible are 
now easily negotiated. 

Colonel Cav. A. Berta (now General), Maggiore Barallis, 
Captain Savoiroux, Captain Giacometti (now Colonel), and 
Captain Caprili were the principal leaders in the campaign against 
the old theories, and the Count of Turin, General of Brigade and 
ex-Colonel of the “Bianchi Lancieri,” the beautiful regiment of 
the Lancers of Novara, a brilliant horseman who has done so 
much to improve the Cavalry, has always given the new method 
his most earnest support. Little by little, at the suggestion of 
either one or other of these officers, the conviction has been ar- 
rived at that the horse should be as free as possible and that the 
rider should only suggest what he is to do, and help him to do 
it in the way that is most natural to him. To be a good rider 
it is not sufficient merely to be bold and firm in the saddle, but 
one must have a complete knowledge of the powers and disposi- 
tion of the horse. The greatest results from these improved 
methods have been achieved in jumping, which will be now de- 
scribed in detail. 

It is considered necessary that the horse should first be 
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studied and trained in jumping without a rider, not only to give 
the animal confidence in his own powers and freedom from fear 
of any penalty in the shape of a whip or spur for absolute or 
partial failure, but in order that the man who is afterwards to 
mount him may observe his methods—all horses naturally do 
not jump in the same way, and a correct appreciation of each 
case will assist considerably when the lesson is more advanced. 

As young men are trained in athletics to jump higher and 
higher by putting the bar up a peg at a time, so horses can be 
gradually accustomed by slow and sympathetic training to take 
higher leaps until without fatigue they excel all their early ef- 
forts. 

Confidence in his own powers having been established, the 
horse is now ready for the second stage and, with a rider on his 
back, the bar is raised gradually and the leap taken first at the 
trot and afterwards at the gallop. The seat of the horseman 
during the jump is of considerable importance. To give a clear 
idea of the new method it will be as well to divide the jump, as 
now practiced, into three parts. First the approach, second the 
leap, and third the landing. 

‘| 


) 
ris 


In the approach, great stress is laid on the horse being given 

absolute liberty; he must not be rushed or in any way coerced; 

his neck must be free, so that he can judge for himself the height 

he has to clear, and see exactly what is required of him. In the 
: | 

leap care must be taken not to interfere with the natural action 


of the animal, who knows better than his rider how he can best 


perform his task. Here the study above referred to of the ani- 


mal’s action will greatly assist the rider. 

In the landing it is unnecessary to do more than convey the 
feeling, moral very often more than actual, that in case of mis- 
hap he will have the support of his rider. The art of the rider 
in the above movements, though apparently simple, can rarely be 
acquired without considerable practice and the most painstaking 
tuition; whilst free play to the animal is imperative, control must 
not be lost, the rider must be absolute master, able to keep the 
horse resolutely to the task in hand, sensitive at once to any at- 
tempts to swerve and able immediately to check them. 

As the actual leap is being taken, the rider’s body should be 
slightly bent forward, the arms extended, hands kept low, and 
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when just over the jump the body should be perpendicular to the 
horse’s back, remaining in the same position when landing, but 
with the hands drawn in. 

In the broad jump the same principles apply, but the pace 
is quickened to increase the impetus and give the horse a better 
chance of getting over; and in a combination of the two—height 
and breadth—the principles applicable to broad jumps must pre- 
ponderate. 

The method of jumping has been discussed in some detail 
because of its importance, but simultaneously with this practice 
the rider is trained in the higher art of horsemanship, which may 
tersely be described as a thorough understanding of his animal. 


For this purpose he is given different classes of horses to ride— 


aving their own idiosyncrasies, and the best horseman will be 


he thoroughbred, the Irish, and the native-born animals—each 


t 
I 
he who understands them and is consequently able to get the most 
out of each horse without exhausting, or in any way impairing 
its efficiency. How often do we read in the history of a cam- 
paign that the Cavalry were ridden to a standstill. Except in 
very occasional cases this should never occur, and usually im- 
plies not only bad horse-mastership, but bad horsemanship. 

The principal outdoor exercises are carried out at the Galop- 
patorio di Baudenasca, distant two or three miles from the school, 
where in any weather the ground is fit for riding. Artificial ob- 
stacles, which are made to resemble as closely as possible those 
found in nature in all countries, have here been erected, com- 
mericing with the easiest and increasing in difficulty towards the 
end of the course. Amongst the latter may be included the “Ban- 
chetta irlandese” (Irish Bank), well known to the followers of 
hounds in that island. 

When time and weather permit, the instructor takes his pu- 
pils, usually twice or thrice a week, into the open country, where 
‘arious natural obstacles are encountered, and here may be found 
nany steep inclines closely resembling the famous descent of 
Tor di Quinto near Rome. 

The most typical ride in the neighborhood is the Rocca di 
Cavour, a rather steep high hill surmounted by a dismantled 
tower from which the descent is made by artificial steps cut out 
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of the rock, a somewhat formidable task when undertaken for the 
first time. 

The life at Pinerolo is ideal, the constant hard exercise con- 
ducive to robust health and high spirits drives away all worry, 
and no young man leaves the school to join his regiment with- 
out regret and the keen recollection of the healthy surroundings 
in which, for the last eight months, his life has been passed. 

After two or three months’ regimental duty the young Cav- 
alry officer will be drafted to the school at Tor di Quinto, which 
may be likened to the university course of his riding. 

This school is probably the best organized in the world, and 
is frequently visited by Cavalry officers of other nations and many 
others, amongst them crowned heads, as well as many ladies, who 
take an interest in riding. 

Here is put into practice the knowledge previously gained 
at Pinerolo. Daily cross-country rides of several hours’ dura- 
tion are undertaken, and the habit of thinking nothing impossible 
for the noble quadruped is ingrained. The utility in-active serv« 
ice of the knowledge thus acquired cannot be over-estimated, and 
is bound to prove of advantage in scouting and covering the ad- 


vance of an army in new and unknown countries, in conveying 


messages, or in rapid communication between outposts and their 
supports. 

Two exercises at this school call for special mention, one 
because it is so well known, and the other, though not so famous, 
on account of its greater difficulty. Close to the school is the 
famous descent of the Tor di Quinto. This small hill, about 
20 feet high, is almost perpendicular from its summit and even 
on foot could only be descended by sliding. The descent on 
horseback looks more difficult than it really is, and Italian of- 
ficers are unable to understand the surprise that the descent so 
constantly evokes. It does not require much training, the whole 
secret being to keep the horse’s head and shoulders straight, in 
which case he will slide on his haunches in the most natural way 
from top to bottom. Any deviation from the correct poise would, 
of course, result in disastrous consequences, but confidence in the 
rider and the necessary moral conveyance of that feeling to the 
horse is the principal factor of success. Many people seeing this 
reproduced in photos or cinematographs think it is a trick of 
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photography. This is incorrect; the photos have been taken 
from an actual occurrence.* 

The other and far more difficult obstacle is a fence at the 
edge of a hill with a considerable drop on the far side leading by 
a steep descent into a valley of considerable depth with a rapid 
ascent on the opposite slope. To be able to ride at high speed 
and clear the fence successfully may be considered the blue rib- 
bon of riding, and requires great “sangfroid” and knowledge. 

The country round Rome being very undulating and with 
meadows divided by well-known “staccionate.” which are too 
stiff to be easily broken, makes hunting difficult and dangerous, 
but this is part of the young officer’s training and completes his 
riding education. 

It would have been easy to give a more detailed description 

alry training, but in article of this description I have 


express My appreciation of 
is of such importance for horsemen, the knowledge of the 


yossessed by English riders, to whom the above description 


Cavalry training may not be without interest. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE HORSE.t 


STEPHAN MADAY. 


Ee FORE taking up the study of the horse as it is today, we 


must inquire into his condition in olden times and into 


the causes bringing about the change. Although the horse has 
been man’s servant for a period of more than five thousand 
ears, and ring time has acquired fixed habits, it had 
yvefore that time lived in freedom and many of the traits, even 


J 
*See cut on page 250 of CAVALRY JOURNAL for September, 1909. 
Translated from “Kavalleristische Monatshefte,’ October, 1909, by 


FLL M.S. EU. S.- Army: 
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if but faint, of the wild horse may be seen still in our domestic 
horse today. 

Every utilization of the horse, every method of its train- 
ing, should be based on a thorough knowledge of the horse’s 
natural powers and movements. As training concerns itself 
not only with the horse’s physical strength, but also with its 
mental powers, 1. ¢., instinct, intelligence and will, it is very 
material to study these powers also. These latter powers, like 
the physical powers, have been developed, in the wild state, 
under pressure of necessity—in the battle for existence. There- 
fore, we should examine not only the manner of life of the 
wild horse in its main features, but also into every peculiarity 
which we find in the domestic animal and trace them back to 
their origin. 

The wild horse, which is somewhat smaller than our do- 
mestic horse, is to be found on the steppes of Central Asia; 
these horses there live in herds of from 150 to 200 head; these 
herds subdivide themselves into families consisting of one stal- 
lion and from twelve to eighteen mares, with their foals. The 
family is led and protected by its stallion; he regulates the 
number of mares in the family by driving off supernumerary and 
undesirable ones. 

The wild horse lives off grasses and herbs; it changes its 
pasture ground twice a year, wandering north in the spring 
and south in the fall of the year. Against enemies, the larger 
and more ferocious beasts of prey, it protects itself mainly by 
its speed; it always runs against the wind, and thus never gets 
unexpectedly within proximity of an enemy; it can, by its ex- 
cellent sense of smell. discover an enemy's presence at a dis- 
tance of several kilometers. 

There are cases when the wild horse takes the offensive; for 
instance, a stallion will attack a single wolf and a mare will attack 
any single beast of prey in defense of its foal. In former times 
there was a common belief that a family of wild horses, in case 
of danger, would adopt a regular tactical formation in the shape 
of our “square”; the mares forming a circle, facing inward, 
foals in the center, and the stallion outside of the circle on 
guard. In this manner, it is said, the attacks of swarms of 


- +. . 
beasts of prey were defeated by the mares belaboring the enemy 
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with their hind hoofs. Such scenes we have seen pictured in 
old books, but a close inquiry into the truth of the matter does 
not warrant the acceptance of this as a fact. Ina fight the stal- 
lion, as a rule, uses his teeth and fore feet, the mares their hind 
feet; in that manner also the mares will fight off the stallion 
when his attentions are not desired. 

The wildness of the horse, that means his dislike and fear 
of man, is instinctive and hereditary; it is of such a high degree 
that captured wild horses live but a few days in captivity; they 
reject all food proffered by man and hurt or kill themselves in 
their endeavor to escape. Still, Count Falz-Fein of Tauris suc- 
ceeded in capturing an entire family and domesticating it; some 
of that family are now in the Zoological Gardens in Berlin, The 
wild horse is hunted by the natives of Central Asia for its hide 
and is also killed off for the reason that wild stallions, whenever 
getting near a village, lure domestic mares away. 

There is another class of wild horse, t. ¢., the horse which 
has become wild. It is a descendant of horses which ran away 
in times of war; it can be found all over the world (especially 
in Southern Russia) ; its manner ef life is similar to that of the 
wild horse, except that it does not regularly change its habitat 
twice a year; it is also much easier to tame than the real wild 
horse. 

Let us now turn to the domestic horse. The horse is one 

he oldest domestic animals of man. According to reliable 
Chinese sources, the horse was first tamed in the times of Em- 
peror l’o-Hi, in the year 35 B. C.; its use for riding and driv- 
ing was general in the 27th century. There are similar data in 
Abyssinia reaching back to the 25th, and in Egypt to the 18th 
century, B. C. 

Undoubtediy man held on to captured wild horses, and 


to their progeny, for several generations only by physical force. 


Undoubtedly also their instinctive wildness could give place to 
instinctive tameness but very slowly. 

By instinctive tameness we understand those hereditary 
mental powers of domestic animals which conduce to their 
willingness or inclination to stay with man and not to leave 
his service even when maltreated. Similar instinctive friendships 
may be found not only between man and ‘domestic animals, but 
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also between other species, for instance, between ants and plant- 
lice. The development of instinctive tameness is dependent on 
the following conditions: heredity on the part of the animal; 
on the part of man, the necessity of having the animal, and 
selection of broken animals to tame others. This artificial se- 
lection is far more common than natural selection of wild ani- 
mals; even today those animals which are addicted to biting and 
kicking are sold to the butcher and only the tame ones kept for 
breeding purposes. 

Let us now see how the manner of life of the horse is 
changed by domestication. The domesticated horse is free from 
all cares imposed on the wild horse in regard to finding food, 


protection against enemies and seeking of night quarters; on the 
other hand, it has to work physically and frequently mentally 
e 


also. 

This complete and unnatural change of life has a mate- 
rial effect, in different ways, on the mental life of the horse. 
On the one hand those organs and functions which it does not 
absolutely need in the domesticated state become stunted; and 
in this sense the domestic horse may be compared with the 
drone, which has lost the ability of procuring its own suste- 
nance; still, the educated-man is in the same situation, for by 
the general division of labor he has become so one-sided that 
he needs the help of others to exist. That is, the help of one 
man to prepare his food, of another to build his domicile, ete. 
And it is just this one-sidedness and helplessness which we call 
“stupidity of domestic animals.” On the other hand, a large 
amount of mental energy which the wild horse has to expend 
for preservation of life, lies dormant in the domestic horse. 
This energy can be used by man. It is the docility and suscep- 
tibility to training which we call the “intelligence of the do- 
mestic animals.” “Intelligence” in this sense does not mean 
ability to serve our own interest (which we use when speaking 
of man); on the contrary, it means the ability to place our 
mental gifts at the service of other interests, at the disposition 
of another’s pleasure. Looked at from the animal’s standpoint, 
this is neither intelligence nor all of which the animal is capable. 
Still, this mental activity (which is often expressed in mere 
mechanical methods) is a part of the natural intelligence; that 
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is, the intelligence acquired in the wild state; and the horse can 
be trained only by utilizing and partly changing its original 
ability, instincts and customs, and not by inoculation of strange 
human abilities. 
THE MENTAL ORGANS OF THE HORSE. 
We will now proceed to a systemmatical discussion of the 
mental faculties, in which we will first examine the 


activity of the senses, for each impression had to pass through 


the mental organs before it became part of the mental life. 


is of special interest to us of the five senses of the horse 


relation to each other and, second, a comparison 

sense with that of man. To pay proper attention to 

irst point, we will discuss the senses in relation to the im- 

ance attached to them by the American horseman, Rarey. 

ve senses of the horse the worst 1s 

taste, still better that of touch, 

of hearing is excellent, and most excellent is that of smell.” 

will keep to the same sequence, commencing with the sense 
ht and ending with that of smell. 

r st the horse is about the same as that 

make no distinction in exact contours 

ome distance away. This is the 

horse shying so frequently. It was formerly 

that the horse saw everything materially enlarged, but 

course was a mistake. Not all authorities agree as to 

- the horse's eve is less perfect than that of man or of a 


1 


if the nebulousness of the formation of the retina in 
many horses is a consequence of defective eves (astigmatism). 

The fact of the horse’s mane very often hanging over the 
horse’s face indicates the lessened importance of the sense of 
sight; if that were not so nature would not have that the case. 
A further proof is the daily experience that completely blind 
horses graze and sustain life and can be used for all kinds of 
labor. The absence of the sense of sight is never betrayed by 
the action of the horse, which seems to prove the correctness of 
the assumption that the normal action or behavior of the 
horse is dependent on its other senses. On the other hand, we 
find that the horse's sight is superior to man’s in several ways 
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and that on account of the location of the eyes. The horse sees 
almost the entire horizon with its two eyes at the same time. It 
was of vital importance to the wild horse, pursued by beasts of 
prey, to enable it to see what was going on in its rear. 

Another superiority the horse’s eye has over that of man 
is that it is able to perceive in its immediate vicinity the most 
infinitesimal movements. It was sought to explain this ability, 
which also served the horse against its enemies, by the fact 
that the horse’s eye, in consequence of its peculiar conforma- 
tion, enlarged all objects. The secret of the “Kluge Hans’’* of 
Berlin rested entirely on this ability, for Dr. Pfungst proved 
by numerous tests and measurements that the horse could 
neither read nor figure; his entire knowledge consisted in keep- 
ing siglit of the very slight movements of the trainer’s and 
exhibitor’s head, in just the same manner as the well trained 
horse in a circus obeys the movements of the ringmaster’s head. 
Still, the movements made by the trainer of the “Kluge Hans” 
were less than one-fifth of a millimeter in extent. Of course, 
the extraordinary feats of that horse were also based on an- 
other ability besides the sense of sight, ?. ¢., continuous and 
indefatigible attention, which is also an inheritance from the 
vild horse. 

A further peculiarity of the horse’s eye is the location of 
the sensitive retina (that oblong or round spot in the eye) 
which reflects in a special manner objects lying on the ground. 
Thus the beasts of prey, lving in wait in the grass, were in- 
stantly perceived by the running wild horse, without it having 
to take special care to look out for them. Unfortunately this 
advantage of the wild horse’s eye has become but a hindrance 
to its descendant, the domestic horse, as it has become the root 
of his fear of the ground. 

linally, the horse’s eve is capable of receiving more ray 


s 
of light at one time than that of man; the horse sees in the 


darkest night, and man profits by this ability. In a night which 
is dark as pitch, the horse sees well enough to find its way home, 
if we but give it the reins; it avoids trees and holes with ease, 

*The “Kluge Hans” was a well trained horse on exhibition a number of 
years ago in Berlin—said to have been the most marvelously trained ever 


known, and by many believed to have been able to read and figure. 
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and some horses have been known to jump ditches in the dark- 
est night. 

In how far the horse is able to distinguish colors has not 
yet been ascertained. It is certain, however, that it knows the 
difference in uniforms; it can distinguish between soldier and 
civilian, between officer and ‘enlisted man. [ have known a 
horse which was mistreated by an officer at one time and which 
ever afterwards would not allow an officer to approach, unless 
he changed his uniform to that of an enlisted man. Another 
horse that I knew would not allow its master to ride it after 
he had been retired from active service. This latter fact proves 
the correctness of what we have above stated, namely, that the 
horse’s sight is inferior to its other senses, for the horse had 
no knowledge of its master’s features, although having seen 
them daily for years. 

The taste of the horse, as far as we can judge from the 

od it selects, is very well developed. The food of the horse 


in pasture consists of some 200 to 300 different kinds of grasses, 


hich it carefully selects from all others. The knowledge of 

he most nutritious e@rasses becomes instinctive in time. But 

horse happens to get into a strange locality and the grasses 

lere are unknown to it, it will eat harmful grasses and learn 

ie difference between good and bad varieties only after it has 

ise by experience. The horse is also very choice in 

selection of its food and will often go hungry rather than 

eat damaged food. Still, it appears that the horse is guided in 

its selection of food more by the sense of smell than taste. This 

we conclude from the fact that it seeks out and takes up its 

food with the upper lip, ¢. ¢., with the nose, instead of with the 
tongue, as is the habit of cattle. 

The organ of touch is the entire surface of the horse, as in 
man. As the human hand has developed into a special organ 
of touch, so serves the forefoot, the tongue and especially the 
upper lip in the horse as a means of touch. The upper lip 
(nose) is supplied with long sensitive hairs, enabling the horse 
to feel, as it were, an object without actually touching it with 
its nose; the onlooker gains the impression that the horse sim- 
ply smelled the object, which is erroneous of course, as the 


horse, having an exceedingly sensitive smell, does not need to 
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get close to an object to smell it. Based on the observation 
that the horse will not be satisfied until it has actually touched 
with its “touch” hairs (feelers) an interesting object, Rarey 
once said, in contradiction to his statement cited above: “It 
is possible that the sense of touch and not that of smell is the 


best developed sense of the horse.” 

The flesh of the upper lip is composed of very delicate 
tissues under the muscles and is so sensitive that the horse 
may be stupefied or even stunned by a firm pressure or twisting 
of the lip, thus being made insensible to other pains. This 
method is resorted to successfully in surgical operations and 
also when shoeing restless or kicking horses. The horse can 
pick up the smallest object from the ground with its upper lip, 
being similar in that respect to other animals which have a 
mobile nose, such as the tapir and the elephant. 

The horse’s teeth also serve its sense of touch. Many 
horses get very proficient in this, as is substantiated by all circus 
men; they even learn to’find and retrieve articles like handker- 
chiefs, etc. If the horse is kept sufficiently employed with such 
and other feats, it will very soon leave off the habit of biting. 

We will finally also state that with very many horses the 
forefoot becomes a very good and sensitive “touch” instru- 
ment. 

The sense of hearing of the horse is so far superior to 
that of man that the horse can hear far fainter sounds than 
man; but it is inferior to that of man in that the horse can dis- 
tinguish words and musical sounds in but a minor degree. The 
horse’s sense of hearing is materially assisted by its ability to 
turn the ears at pleasure, and especially to the rear. This at- 
tribute is common to all animals which are pursued or hunted 
by beasts of prey (the hare has it in a marked degree). The 
wild horse moves its ears continually and quickly, to even up, 
by hearing, deficiencies in its other senses. 

As a rule, we judge the hearing of the horse on the basis 
of its ability to remember commands and trumpet signals. We 
should remember, however, that success of training in this di- 
rection is also dependent on memory; it is possible also that 
the horse distinguishes between a far greater number of differ- 
ent sounds and groups of sounds than can be proven. 
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The horse knows the voice of its master or its attendant. 
It can easily learn from ten to twenty different commands or 
calls, which it will finally execute even in case its rider (for 
instance, a recruit) misunderstands the command or call and 
works against the horse’s better understanding. However, it 

ot distinguish the sound of the different letters or syllables 
of the word of command; only the cadence and melody is under- 
stood by the horse. To illustrate; we need not call the horse 
by its accustomed name to make it pay attention or come to us; 
all that is necessary is to pronounce any word in the same tone 
and cadence as the attendant usually calls the horse. 

More uncertain is the matter of trumpet calls. The horse 
presumably responds only to the call and not to the different 
melody of the call. If, for instance, theshour of feeding arrives 
and the waited-for call sounds, the usual unrest breaks out in 
the stable, no matter whether the regular call or some other 
call has been sounded. But in spite of this we cannot reject 
offhand the truth of the following: In case of a stable burn- 
ing it is said that a trumpeter saved all the horses of his squad- 
ron by sounding the regular call for ‘‘assembly,” upon which 
the horses ceased their endeavor to get back into the stable and 
assembled at their usual place of rendezvous. 

It must be apparent to the critical observer, however, that 


t 
commands or acoustic signals are never given by themselves 


by trainers, but that each is always accompanied by some visible 
motion, however slight; the horse moves with assurance or cer- 
tainty only on perceiving the latter. In consequence of this 
the system devised by a [Parisian trainer, Descroix, failed en- 
tirely. This system, which its inventor called “volapuk hip- 
pigue,” consisted in five syllables—ha, he, hi, ho, hu—to be 
used in a variety of combinations for giving different com- 
mands. 

We must also mention here the musical rythm. Up to 
the present day all efforts have been unavailing to discover the 
sense of rythm in the horse, although its existence 1s vouched 
for by many horse lovers. 

Of very much interest is the fable of the dancing horses 
of the Sybarites. Aelianus and other writers of ancient history 


state that the citizens of the city of Sybaris had become so ef- 
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feminate during the long period of peace that instead of using 
their horses for their proper purpose they used them for en- 
tertaining purposes, training them to dance to the accompani- 
ment of flutes. When, thereafter, another war broke out their 
enemies, the Crotonians, played flutes and made the horses 
dance, and the Sybarites, thus losing control over them, were 
easily defeated by the Crotonians. 

If, however, we see a horse in a circus stepping to the 
sound of music, it is generally the band which keeps time with 
the horse, and not the horse with the band. Still, the reverse 
is said to be also true. Dr. Z. Dalmady informs me that he 
saw two carriage horses, which for several hours had to stand 
close to where dance music was continuously played that finally 
stepped (or danced) in time with the music 

According to almost unanimous opinion of all horse owners, 
the sense of smell is the most important sense of the horse. It 
is so superior to that of man that there is no necessity for com- 
parison If we desire to form some judgment of the importance 
and the manifold utilization of this sense, we can compare it 
only with our sense of sight. The horse knows the members of 


its family and other horses by smell pure and simple; by it it 


discerns human beings and beasts of prey, the nutritious and 
the poisonous plants and grasses, the opposite sex, the roads, 
the stable, its own place in the stable as well as in ranks, its 
harness and saddle, the sex of man (if male or female) and 
even the good or bad will of man towards the horse. 

The horse belongs to that class of animals which are en- 
dowed with scent; that 1s, in favorable wind, it perceives the 
same smell at a distance of several kilometers which man can 
perceive only at the distance of about one meter; at very short 
distances the horse perceives smells which are not perceptible 
at all to man as, for instance, the track of a man or an animal on 
the ground. 

The horse is guided in the dark (where, as already stated, 
it also depends on its sight) by its delicate sense of smell, and 
also in fog, in dust, and in a dense forest, which I could easily 
prove by numerous examples taken from my own experiences 
and from history. For instance, a perfectly blind horse, driven 
singly in a rig, was known to always leave the high road at 
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the correct spot leading to its stable. My mare, Fatima, a very 
lively and attentive animal, never entirely depended on her 
sight. Before leaving the road for a new one, she always 
smelled it first to ascertain whether cr not it was a bona fide 
road, and whether or not the tracks of men and horses were to 
be perceived on it. She always smelled the gates of the bar- 
racks and of other houses, without paying any attention to the 
different colors. And more than once the mare erred in en- 
tering an enclosure which contained many horses, but which 
was not the barrack yard. It is said that a horse hitched to a 
plow discerned by smell a corpse buried in a field, which led to 
the discovery of a murder. The horse is very susceptible to 
the smell of blood and consequently causes much difficulty to 
butchers in leading it into a slaughter house. It also will pass a 
butcher-shop where horseflesh is sold only under compulsion. 
If a horse is suffering from thirst, it is able to find water exist- 


ing below the surface, which was proved in several instances 


tA 


in the last German expedition in Western Africa. 


\ horse perceives the fear in a man approaching it by the 
fear scent emanating from the man and may attack him, while 
it will not do so in case of a determined, energetic, fearless man. 

Strong scents, like perfume and petroleum, the horse dis- 

‘s as much as does a dog, because they interfere with its per- 
ception of minor scents. The effect of a strong scent on the 
>is about the same as a strong light has on the human eye, 
deprives man for the time being from perceiving all 
minor objects. 
Considering all which has been stated in regard to the 
horse’s five senses, it follows that the horse is well compen- 
ated for the inferiority of its sense of sight by the other four 
senses, and especially by that of smell. Still, we cannot deny 
that sequence of the value of senses, being entirely opposite to 
that of man, means a great disadvantage in comparison with 
human organization. The disadvantage consists in the fact 
that the sense of smell can never equal or compare to that of 
sight. Perception of anything by means of smell takes place 
only when the matter serving the purpose of perception (in the 
form of gas) enters the nose, while the eye takes up rays of 
light and energy. Therefore, the reaction of smell (the origin 
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of a sensation, the celerity of which so far has not been meas- 
ured) is much slower than the reaction of light (the latter is 
as quick in the horse as in man). A further difference is that 


we can take up but one smell at a time, while the eye can take up 
many objects at the same time. And, finally, sight ascertains 


the different attributes of an object, such as shape and color, 
while the sense of smell shows but a single attribute of the 
object. 

The disadvantages of an organization which has given the 
horse a minor or incomplete sense for its main one are percep- 
tible in different wavs. The wild horse, living in freedom, is a 
pursued animal. For it, time means not money, but life. In 
many cases it is compelled to utilize its less serviceable but 
more rapidly working sense of sight or hearing, because it has 
not the necessary time or facility to reconnoiter the unknown 
place or object thoroughly with its sense of smell. Therefore, 
the horse resorts to flight, even if it sees but a leaf falling or 
hears the flapping of the wings of a bird; for, if it would ascer- 
tain the true reason of the movement by its sense of smell 
or touch, it might easily fall a victim to a tiger or wolf hidden 
in the woods. Consequently, it is not stupidity but rather intel- 
ligence on the part of the horse that it flees on every occasion, 
where the origin of a disturbance is unknown to it. In the 
Hungarian language the expression to shy (‘‘megbokrosodut’’) 
is derived from the name of woods or brush. In which deriva- 
tion the cause of shying is assumed to be the effect of the woods 
or brush; the sight of the woods, in the horse’s experience, is 
connected with the conception or idea of danger, as in similar 
manner, in the imagination of many men, the sight of blood, 
or, in the case of children the dark room, is connected with the 
idea or thought of danger. 
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THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


(Extract from an article by CoLoneL L. J. H. GREY,C.S. L., under the 
above title reprinted from the Journal of the United Service Institution of 


India.) 


VIL. 
N considering the lessons to be learnt from the war in Man- 
churia, the Japanese virtues to be imitated need as much 
study as the Russian vices to be avoided. The latter I have 
before discussed, the former appear from the British reports 
to be as follows :— 

1. Patriotism.—The Japanese must be invincible “so long as 
they remain animated with their present flaming patriotism” (Sir 
Jan Hamilton); from their devotion to their country springs the 
fact “unique among all the armies of the world, that the personal 
element is quite unknown” (Captain Hart-Synnot) ; “Persever- 
ance and unselfishness’ are the Japanese qualities quoted by 
Kuropatkin to his own army, “they never relax their efforts by 
day or night.”’ Russian Commander-in-Chief and British at- 
tachés alike recognize that “all have but one aim and object in 
view, and that is that Japan may win.” ‘Therefore they never 
give in, but they bear in mind Grant’s maxim that “when their 
own condition seems least hopeful that of the enemy is perhaps 
no better and often worse” (Colonel Haldane). 

2. Method, preparation, thoroughness.—These were evident 
from the very first. “The organization for landing was most 
perfect’ (Commander Wemyss); “the arrangements for the 
men’s comfort during the Manchurian winter were most admir- 
able’ (Captain Robertson). The clothing, feeding, transport,. 


bivouacs—every detail of efficiency are subjects of constant praise 


by our attachés. Everything, from strategic combinations to the 


sterilization of water, was thought out beforehand and worked 
machine-like. With the Russians it was far otherwise; that “the 
Russians could starve and yet fight I saw for myself at Wu- 
fang-kou (Telissu) where the majority were without food for 
two days” (Major Home). led tape caused this there, and at 
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‘ 


Liaoyang, and often elsewhere. For instance, “on the 17th 
June the men were desperately hungry and some wagon-loads 
of rye bread arrived by rail, sealed up for the north. The in- 
tendance declined to break the seals’ (Colonel Waters). The 
Japanese, on the contrary, recognized that “tan army marches on 
its belly,” and fed their men well. They knew, too, that health 
is as necessary as courage. “The health of this army is perfectly 
wonderful” (General Burnett), owing to the care and_ fore- 
thought of the Japanese Government, backed by the “flaming 
patriotism” of the men, whose self-restraint avoided whatever 
could diminish their efficiency. Colonel Haldane writes of their 
“self-control,” of their “strong sense of subordination.” “It is 
this spirit of self-effacement for the public weal which has won 
Japan her victories.” 

3. Physical exercises and activity —All the reports show 
Japanese physical activity as phenomenal. Their success in 
bayonet-combats is attributed to this as much as their immunity 
from heavy loss in frontal attacks. The Japanese even in march- 
ing order, and carrying ene or two parcels of reserve ammuni- 


tion, “covers the ground at a great rate,” due “to the constant 


practice which he gets.” “The most striking feature of their 
attack is that when they move they do so with great rapidity, 
the pace increasing as they near the enemy; by this means their 
own morale is increased, while that of the enemy is correspond- 
ingly diminished, and the target for his fire made more difficult” 
(Colonel Haldane). This “quick double, carrving packs, equip- 


ment, arms, and 300” (often 660) “rounds of ammunition, with- 
out exhaustion is attained by gymnastic training” which is de- 
scribed at page 670 of Volume IT. What the men carry may be 
seen in the photograph facing page 210—more kit than soldier! 
The “one or two parcels of reserve ammunition,” mentioned 
above, are 180 rounds each (in addition to the normal 300 
rounds) carried slung over their shoulders, by the men who re- 
inforce the firing line running ‘‘at their utmost speed’? (Colonel 
Hume). “A Japanese soldier crossing a space of six hundred 
yards of plough can cover the distance in one rapid rush with 
all his heavy equipment on his back,” ‘ta European will have twice 


as many bullets fired at him in any assault as a Japanese” (who 


covers the ground in half the time), and the latter is “twice as 
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difficult to hit because he moves twice as fast” (Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton). Take one instance, the assault of Temple Hill at the battle 
of the Shaho. “I saw the Japanese firing line doubling across the 
open (about 1,000 yards) in successive single lines extended 
with an average interval of about three paces. Quite a dust arose 
from the number of bullets which struck the ground among the 
running men and it seemed marvelous that so few fell. The 
lines came on in rapid succession, running as hard as they could, 
only halting once to fire and get their breath” (Captain Vincent). 
Such activity, explain our attachés, dispenses with wide exten- 
sions; and thus not only keeps the men better in hand but affords 


1 


more weight to the attack. This war has shown that the slow 
soldier is out of date. In respect of activity, and the exercises 
which afford it, the Japanese have only rediscovered what the 
Romans knew and practiced 2,000 years ago, but like the Romans, 
they take as soldiers the pick of the population. 

4. Use of cover—‘The Japanese employ entrenchments in 
their attacks to a degree probably unparalleled,” but only ‘‘utiliz- 
ing them as points d’appui.” The Russians also entrenched enor- 
mously, but “solely for defense, their many lines encouraging the 
inclination to retire,’ while the Japanese entrenchments were 
“mere footholds, whence to spring forward when the moment 
came” (Colonel Haldane) The Russians, writes Sir. W. Nichol- 
son, chiefly used Chinese labor, and he concludes that “the Russian 
troops are not adepts,”’ whereas the Japanese artillery and in- 
fantry were thoroughly trained to dig themselves in. “The 
Japanese invariably dig cover for their guns before bringing them 
into action” (Colonel Hume) ; and they are ‘‘very clever at con- 
cealing their positions’ by the aid of background or of screens. 
Again and again we read that the Russian artillery could not find 
them, and wasted ammunition enormously. A further reason 
for this failure was that, when the Russians learnt by bitter ex- 


perience not to expose their guns, they went into the opposite ex- 


treme of hiding them away and using indirect fire. Such fire not 
only fails to find artillery but also “to check rapidly advancing in- 
fantry,” hence the successful Japanese infantry attacks. 

“For the infantry to pass the hours of darkness in preparing 
for the engagement of the morrow is a matter of common oc- 
currence’; the Japanese have no “scruples in ordering troops 
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which have fought all day to dig at night” (Colonel Haldane). 
As with the artillery so with the infantry, concealment was the 
first consideration, ‘Given only a limited time, cover from view 
would appear to be of more importance than actual cover from 
fire’ (Colonel Agar); and “the Japanese used kaoling stalks, 
rods, straw, etc.,’’ extensively for screens. ‘When the earth 
was frozen, sandbags were distributed to the infantry, and be- 
fore the attack was launched some earth was placed in them and 
carried forward, so that a few inches of cover might be had” 
(Colonel Haldane). ‘They were used to make cover during the 
night, behind which the attacking troops assembled before day- 
break as near as possible to the Russian position, from 800 to 600 
yards off” (Captain Robertson). 

After Mukden “a small, comparatively light steel shield has 
been manufactured * * * to which is attached a rope. A 
man creeps with head thus protected, up to cover and then the 
shield is hauled back by the firing line and used again.” It is 
considered that such a shield ‘must be used in the final stages of 
the attack, at a time when a kind of stalemate often ensues” 


se 


(Colonel Haldane). Similarly “during the battle of the 31st 
July the six field batteries of the 2nd Division had during the 
previous night constructed wooden shields,” and “since the battle 
of the Shaho the Japanese field gun is fitted with a light steel 
shield.” Colonel Hume who reports the above was told that there 
was no “sense in the Continental objection to shields on the 
eround that they furnish a big mark.” The Russians also 
adopted artillery shields after Liaoyang but they were too large 
and heavy (165 lbs.). ‘The extremely high percentage of losses 
in engineer companies” leads Colonel Haldane to suggest “pro- 
tection for those engaged in destroying obstacles.” “A few 
bullet-proof shields, to move on wheels, might be allotted to each 
engineer company.” Such “barrow-shields,” evolved after cost- 
ly experintent, were offered 30 years ago to the Indian War 
Office, and declined. 

Cover, of course, means weight, for whatever arm. In the 


infantry, for instance, “the experience gained during the war” 
increased the proportion of tools till, towards the end of the 


campaign, “two out of every three soldiers carried either an en- 
trenching or a cutting tool” (Colonel Agar). “Were they not 
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provided with entrenching tools they would be placed at a grave 
disadvantage, * * * the occasions must be rare when battalion 
tools on pack animals have been able to come sufficiently far to 
the front to be of service except at night’? (Colonel Haldane). 
“Our army will undoubtedly have to carry entrenching tools, at 
least two days’ emergency rations” (for long, modern battles), 
“and more ammunition in the future,” as the Japanese do. They 
have 120 rounds in “normal order,” 230 rounds additional when 
going into action, and one or two parcels of reserve ammunition 
(of 180 rounds each) when running to reinforce the firing line. 


> 


“T can see no reason why-a British soldier should be less capable 
than a Japanese’ (Colonel Tulloch) of carrying for himself the 
food, ammunition and tools which cannot otherwise reach him in 
battle. 

5. Night movements—*This war has proved that when op- 
posing forces are in close contact, night attacks are feasible and 
when carried out with determination successful” (Colonel Tul- 
loch). The italics are mine to indicate that the “successful night 
advances of our allies differ from maneuvers such as preceded 
Tel-el-kebir, the Atbara, and Magersfontein” (Colonel Haldane). 
No doubt, as Colonel Waters says on the Russian side, ‘a com- 
mon tactical experience of this war has been the frequent marches 
and operations by night in all weather,’ as in the wars of 
Frederick the Great; but actual night attacks were successfully 
used by the Japanese to an extent hitherto unparalleled. Their 
principle is to gain close touch by day. “During daylight the 
enemy's position and strength is as far as possible ascertained ; 
] 


after dark specially selected men push close to the defensive line.” 


Both officers and men have been thoroughly trained to observe 


and to note marks for maintaining direction, and they plant 
sticks or flags to aid in this. [-xrtaordinary care in reconnais- 
sance before and during battle is a special feature of the Japanese 
system, wrote Kuropatkin to his troops, and notably is this the 
case in night attacks. Hence their frequency, with almost un- 
varying success. But such: are only attempted over short dis- 
tances, which have “rarely, if ever, exceeded 1,500 yards” 
(Colonel Haldane). 

The five chief causes detailed above sufficiently explain 


Japanese victory. Other points in their practice may be referred 
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to circumstances, e.g., they, like the Russians, dispensed with 
long-range rifle fire; this was due perhaps to their poor shooting 
as well as to difficulties of ammunition supply. Their disregard 
of artillery preparation, Colonel Hume explains by saying “the 
artillery has never been strong enough to silence the Russian 
guns, and the Japanese, recognizing this, launched their infantry 
without waiting for the result of the artillery duel.” But ‘their 
infantry officers seem to think that artillery co-operation was by 
no means a necessity” (Colonel Haldane), because the Russian 
shrapnel caused them so little loss. But Colonel Haldane points 
out that, at any rate, the ineffectiveness of the Russian rifle was 
due to the Japanese artillery. Till Mukden the Russians neglected 
head cover, and by the Japanese “practice of continuing shrapnel 
fire until their troops have actually reached the enemy’s works 
regardless of losses caused to their own infantry, the defenders 
are prevented from using their rifles with the confidence which 
they would have if they were able to fire through loop-holes.” 
Partly, no doubt, the Japanese economy of artillery fire was due 
to difficulties of supply. But certainly it contrasted favorably 
with the Russian waste of ammunition and wearing out of guns, 
as noticed by all our attachés. Very pithy is Kuropatkin’s order 
on this subject found by the Japanese at Liaoyang: “The enemy 
fear the ammunition yet to be fired far more than the rounds al- 
ready fired or being fired.” 

This summary has been written in the hope of serving those 
who have not time or opportunity to study the War Office vol- 
umes. As regards facts it is I hope accurate, as far as it goes. 
As regards the lessons of the war it is, of course, far from ex- 
haustive of the comments and deductions contained in the ex- 


cellent reports of our attachés, but I have endeavored to bring 


out the main points accounting for the Japanese success and the 


Russian failure 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE.* 


(From Arms and the Man.) 

N OW, as I said, lam alittle bit old fashioned in my views. 
1 I will not detain you buta moment. But, gentlemen, 
you are men of experience and most of you are past middle 
age. fever we have an Army fit to defend this Government in 
time of peace, tf that time ever comes, and tt will, compulsory 
military service in the United States ts necessary; and I think that 
today, you gentlemen whose years of military service are about 
passed should be the ones to sound the warning and approve and 
advocate compulsory service in the United States. 

I will venture a cigar that an army of two hundred thousand 
men would be and could be maintained in this country at prac- 
tically the cost of the seventy thousand men you have in the 
Army today. I arrive at that in this way, that every citizen of 
this country owes service to his Government. You can create 
compulsory military service and you have a right to call upon me, 
if I were a young man, or any other gentleman for his service 
in time of peace as well as in time of war. That service is gratui- 


tous; you are entitled to it without pay. Under compulsory mili- 


tary service you would be perfectly justified in calling into the ser- 


vice 200,000 men, if that is the necessary number, and you would 
not be required—it would not be just for you to pay those men the 
monthly pay that you pay the United States soldier today. If 
you paid them $8 a month it would be a fair compensation. They 
would not be paupers. You take care of them, you clothe them, 
you feed them, you transport them, you treat them when sick— 
everything that is required; the Government supplies them and 
‘rou give them say $8 a month for pin money. ‘That is proper 


> 


service to your country. The Government is entitled to it, and 
every man should be glad to serve it on such conditions. 

I would advocate a three-year service with the colors. Every 
year a third of the Army would pass to a reserve list. I saw in 
the paper here only yesterday, I think it was, that some gentleman 


*From an address by Lieutenant General Adna R. Chaffee, WS: Army, 
Retired, made before the National Guard convention at Los Angeles, Cal. 
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in this hall advocated a reserve to the Militia or National Guard. 


We want a reserve for the Government, the Army of the United 
States, and if we will do that thing that way I think it would be 
best. They would pass into a reserve list. There would be, if 
you had 150,000 men, 50,000 men who would pass to the reserves 
every year. Those men should be on a roll; their residence 
should be known. Suppose you fill up and you want 50,000 men. 
Call them. They are required to come back, because there is 
compulsory military service. Their service is required. They 
return to the colors and serve for the period that is necessary, 
and then are returned back to the reserve list. Each year you 
add to the reserve list 50,000 or a hundred thousand men and in 
ten years’ time there would be half a million instructed men 
throughout the country all upon that roll. You should call those 
men by years. 

Now, I have heard said that it would be impossible in this 
country. I don't believe it, and I believe we will come to it. 
Supposing you wanted 50,000 troops in a year. It is perfectly 
easy for the War Department to adjust equitably the call upon 
the congressional districts of the United States. Put all the 
young men’s names who became twenty-one years of age, twenty- 
two years of age, twenty-three years of age that year, into a list 
and draw out the numbers. 

Now, I want to impress upon you this one point, that com- 
pulsory military service in the United States will bring the Army 
right to the heart and home of the people. It would be their af- 
fectionate care. Their sons, your son, my son, every man’s son 
will be called or liable to be called. The consequence would be 
that it would raise the appreciation of the Army immensely. You 
would get young men of good family. Instead of seeking them, 
they would come upon orders and the result would be that the 
Army would be highly respected. My son is liable to go. [I am 
going to appreciate it because his service will be to the Govern- 
ment, and | am going to send him. This community in which we 
are today will see that young men were called from this com- 
munity to serve in the Army, would see that they go and that they 
stay. What is the result? The result will be that this awful dis- 
grace which we have now in the country of seven or eight or ten 
per cent of deserters of the Army will be wiped out effectually, 
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because if one of those young men deserted from the Service you 
would see that he came back, for the very reason that if my son 
deserts your son 1s liable to take his place, so you are going to be 
watchful. It makes everybody interested in the Army, and you 
will have what we need—the basis of an efficient Army in the 
United States. 


THE CAVALRY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By Major W. H. GREENLY, D.S. O., p.s.c¢., Twetrru Lancers, 
BRIGADE Major 


(From the Journal of the United Service Institution.) 
THE ARMY BEFORE TILE ACCESSION OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
| N order to form a clear idea of the work accomplsshed by 

Frederick the Great in raising the Prussian Cavalry to 
that pitch of perfection to which it attained under his instruc- 
tions, it is necessary to consider the condition of the army as 
he found it in 1740 on his accession to the throne of Prussia. 

The creator of that Army, with which [Frederick was after- 
wards able to more than hold his own against the whole of 
Europe, was his father, Frederick William the First, generally 
known as the Drill-Sergeant of Europe. 

In all matters connected with the Army his right-hand man 
was Prince Leopold of Dessau, well known to readers of 
Carlyle as The Old Dessauer. He, like his chief, was a veteran 
of the wars of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, and in these 
had greatly distinguished himself. 

That these men understood their business, in so far at least 
as the training of the infantry was concerned, was amply demon- 
strated soon afterwards by the Prussian victories in the first 
Silesian war. 

Traces of two of their most important reforms are visible in 
the German Army of to-day. 

In the first place, the corps of officers was put on a sound 
footing and established in that high position in the State which 
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they still most worthily occupy. Secondly, the introduction of 
the Canton system in 1733 laid the first foundation of the 
principle of universal service on a territorial basis. 

“All dwellers in the land’—so ran the edict—‘‘are born 
to arms, and every man belongs to that regiment in whose 
district his home lies.” 

Exemptions, however, were numerous; the numbers re- 
quired for the Army were small in proportion to the population; 
the period of service was unlimited, and of those actually serving 
one-third were allowed to be foreigners, and were recruited 
abroad. 

Both enlisting and maintaining the soldiers was the private 
concern of the company and squadron commanders. 

Except for reviews the squadron commander was only sup- 
posed to keep with the colors three-quarters of the establish- 
ment, and in actual practice he also allowed a third of the 
remainder to be on special furlough. 

Only those present with the colors received any pay, and 
the balance thus saved was supposed to be used for recruiting 
purposes. Accordingly, when he could obtain recruits cheap, 
the squadron commander made a profitable business out of the 
squadron, and the command was naturally a much-desired post. 

Horse-breeding in Prussia at this time was at a low ebb, 
and the bulk of the horses for the Army were brought from 
abroad. 

As regards the organization and methods of fighting of 
the Army as a whole, time does not admit of more than a brief 
reference. 

The proportion of cavalry to infantry was, roughly, one to 
three, and of artillery one light gun, usually a 3-pounder, to 
1,000 of the other arms; in addition there were a few heavier 
guns and howitzers. 

A battle generally began by the artillery advancing and en- 


gaging in a duel, while the infantry, with the cavalry guarding 
their flanks, halted out of range awaiting the result. When 
the infantry lines had arrived within 500 or 600 yards of each 
other, the opposing horsemen advanced to the cavalry fight. 
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During this they often drifted away froin the battlefield, and 
not infrequently remained absent for the rest of the day. 

After a battle the victorious army usually re-formed on the 
ground it had won, and rarely pursued. The cavalry never 
followed up the beaten enemy, and touch was quickly lost. 

To turn now in more detail to the cavalry. It was organized 
into Cuirassiers, Dragoons and Hussars. The Cuirassiers 
rode large, heavy horses, nearly all blacks, while the Hussars 
were mounted on animals which averaged rather under 15 hands. 
All were armed with a sword, two pistols, and a carbine, 
Dragoons having in addition a bayonet. They rode in panelled 
| 


saddles of the German pattern, and bit and bridoon bridles, the 


bit being first introduced shortly before Frederick the Great's 
accession. The dress of the period is too well known to need 
description. The only armor still retained was the breastpiece 

of Cuirassiers. 
Regiments of Cui ren 
squadrons,. Hussars three or six. The squadron was the real 
urposes; it consisted of six officers, twelve non- 
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Speaking 
closely with 


complicated, 


out once 
once a week. - 
of their defects, contained 
for the training and employ- 
cavalry. The practice, however, fell far short of the 
and during 13 years of peace matters in this respect 


n growing steadily worse. The endeavor to economize 


by saving horseflesh had had the inevitable result that the men 
o > 


le 


been more and more exercise n foot, less and less on 
horseback. The constantly recurring fallacy that the rifle is 


the cavalryman’s chief weapon was also widely accepted. The 
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fact is, that, good soldiers as they were in many respects, neither 
Frederick William nor Prince Leopold, both infantrymen, had 
any conception of the true functions of cavalry or of the prin- 
ciples which should govern its training. 

Significant of the whole state of affairs is the order pre- 
scribing the trot as the pace of the charge. Even under 
Frederick William’s father, the attack had been practised at the 
gallop, while in England, nearly 100 years before, Cavaliers 
and Roundheads had ridden at each other at the full speed of 
their horses. But with all these faults the cavalry, though 
wretched horsemen, were, in common with the rest of the Army, 
imbued with the most perfect discipline—a fact which goes far 
to explain the wonderful rapidity with which they improved 


when once they came under the direction of a true cavalry 


soldier. 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF FREDERICK THE GREAT TO THE END OF 
THE SECOND SILESIAN WAR. 
Irederick the Great came to the throne in May, 1740. 
The cavalry at that time consisted of :— 
12 regiments of Cuirassiers, 60 squadrons. 
6 regiments of Dragoons, 45 squadrons. 
2 corps of Hussars, 9 squadrons. 
i.e., in all 20 regiments in 114 squadrons. 

The King thus described the Cuirassiers: “They consisted, 
like the infantry, of very big men, and rode enormous horses. 
They were giants on elephants and could neither maneuver 
nor fight. There was never a parade at which some of them 
did not fall off. They were not masters of their horses, and 
were far more drilled on foot than on horseback. The officers 
had no idea of mounted duties at all, least of all of their duties 
in war, and had no knowledge of the use of ground. As regards 
what is required of cavalry in battle, they were absolutely without 
instruction.” 

Then again: “My father left me a bad cavalry: hardly 
an officer who knew his duty. The men were afraid of their 
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horses, and hardly ever mounted them; they only knew how 
to drill on foot.”’ 

Six months after his accession war broke out, and the poor 
opinion he had formed of the cavalry received only too clear a 
confirmation. 

The Austrian Hussars at once showed themselves superior 
to the slow and clumsy Prussian cavalry. In the first two 
months they had surprised a regiment of Dragoons, captured 
their standard, and nearly made a prisoner of the King himself. 
They had also slipped through the Prussian outposts into Silesia, 
and were already carrying on there a harassing guerrilla warfare. 

The first serious action of the war was the battle of Moll- 
witz, fought on the 10th of April, 1741. Here the Prussian 
cavalry certainly proved themselves brave enough, but in other 
respects they hopelessly failed. They were too slow to take 
advantage of an excellent opportunity of charging the Austrian 
cavalry in flank, and as they were beginning to be got on the 
move to do so they were themselves charged by other Austrian 
cavalry and completely routed. The King put himself at the 
head of some squadrons in reserve and endeavored to save the 
situation, but the whole Prussian cavalry was quickly swept from 
the field. 

The King himself found safety among the infantry, whose 
steadiness gave him the victory. 

Nothing can show more clearly the results of the training 
of Frederick’s predecessor. On the one hand, the infantry “a 
splendid instrument of war”; on the other hand, the cavalry 
“neglected and completely ignorant of its duty.” 

Frederick’s comments were: “The cavalry are so bad that 
it isn’t worth the devil’s while to take them away. They can 
drill with the precision of Grenadiers, but are equally slow; in 
front of the enemy they are useless, and invariably arrive too 
late.” 

Improvement, however, was already beginning, and by the 
end of July we find the King in his camp at Strehlen showing 

f 62 squadrons to the French Ambassador. The latter, who 


of 
had seen their wretched condition at the time of Mollwitz, now 


reports to the French King: “This cavalry is the most sur- 
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prising thing in its kind that can be imagined”; and this only 
three months after the battle. 

In the following March, 1742, the King issued some im- 
portant instructions. “Instructions for the Cavalry in Battle” 
and “Instructions for the Colonels and other Officers of Hussar 
Regiments.” These instructions breathe the true cavalry spirit 
in every line, and are full of sound cavalry teaching. Among 
the points emphasized are the importance of the squadron as the 
tactical unit, and the necessity of the squadron leader being ever 
ready to act on his own initiative. The Prussian cavalry was 
always to be the first to charge, and never wait to be attacked. 
The gallop was laid down as the pace of the charge. ‘When 
the cavalry advance they are to do so at the trot until within 
about 100 paces of the enemy, then, still well closed, the horses 
are to be driven in at the gallop, and the enemy ridden down.” 

Squadron commanders are made responsible that not a man 
uses carbine or pistol in the mounted attack; the enemy is to 
be ridden at sword in hand. 

The instructions for the Hussars, too, are most compre- 
hensive. The officers are told that their first care must be to 
have their troops as well drilled as the Dragoons, and that their 
usual form of attack is to be at close files with sword in hand. 
In attacking Hussars, not more than one troop in each squadron 
is to skirmish in loose order, firing from their horses; the re- 
mainder are to keep closed, and seek for opportunities to attack 
with the sword. 

The principles laid down for outposts, patrolling, and at- 
tacks on convoys are much the same as those of to-day. Officers 
are cautioned that when sent out reconnoitering, “it is a poor 
kind of bravery on this service to get engaged with the enemy ; 
they should rather act by cunning and stealth.” 

Meanwhile the war continued. The next considerable 
battle, that of Chotusitz, May, 1742, showed that the sound 


teaching and indefatigible energy of the King was already bearing 


fruit. 
The cavalry, though finally defeated, achieved some success 
and on the whole the day was by no means discreditable to them. 
That they took their fair share in the fighting is proved by 
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their losses—1,280 men and 2,500 horses out of a total of less 
than 10,000 cavalry. 

The King attributed their defeat chiefly to two causes: too 
great intervals between the squadrons and the want of a third 
line. These defects he immediately set about remedying. 

Less than a month after Chotusitz the Treaty of Breslau 
brought the King the peace he so much needed for continuing 
his reforms. 

He now made time, among the countless other duties 
which claimed his attention, to devote much of his energy to 


Ss 


personally instructing his cavalry. He showed in this work 
an expert knowledge of his subject and a true appreciation of 
those qualities, moral even more than physical, which alone can 


convert a collection Of men and horses into cavalry. 


‘rom this time forward progress was rapid and continuous. 


In the second Silesian war, but two years after its disaster 


the cavalry had reached a high state of efficiency. 


and Wesseldorf are all 
n cavalry. 
rsemen who 


their 


can recognize the same initia- 


‘e of the leaders in the riding 


-ace—1745-1756—and 
that is, in the early part of the 
cavalry first reached its zenith. 

FREDERICK'S PRINCIPLES OF TRAINING. 

We must now turn again to the King, and examine the 
methods by which he transformed the cavalry of Mollwitz into 
that of Rossbach, Leuthen, and Zorndorf. 

During these years of peace Frederick had worked un- 
ceasingly at his own military development. The opinions he 
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had formed in his war experience he now put practically to the 
test, and communicated to the Army in the form of instruc- 
tions. His first care was the training of the leaders; he knew 
that the education of these to the same principles of thought 
and action was the only means by which to guarantee the co- 
operation of all parts of his Army when in the presence of the 
enemy. 

“The campaigns which I have fought,’ he wrote, “have 
given me the opportunity to reflect upon those principles of the 
great art by which different Empires and States have triumphed 
or been overthrown. I have thought it right to communicate 
these ideas to those who stand next me in command, so that 
on half a word from me they shall understand my intentions, 
and when I am not present be able to act upon my principles.” 

The King strove continually to direct the military educa- 
tion of his officers towards what was useful for war. Under 
Frederick William they had learnt to drill; Frederick the Great 
taught them tactics. 

Ile regarded maneuvers as the chief means of educating 
the leaders, especially in teaching them the use of ground, and 
he insisted far more upon their recognizing the object of every 
movement than upon the repeated practice of the mere forms. 

Prussia was still a small State, and surrounded on all 

greedy enemies; her only chance, both in strategy 

ics, was to compensate for want of numbers by skill, 
mobility, and a vigorous offensive. Towards this offensive, 
| 


therefore, Frederi 


<’s training was continually directed. In 
speaking of generalship, vrites: “It must become the 


common custom for Prussian generals to act in a way which 


in any other country would be considered rash; they must 


always be ready to undertake everything which it is possible for 


” 


flesh and blood to carry out 
The spirit of boldness and energy which he infused into the 


Army as a whole was, from the very nature of cavalry, of par- 
ticular importance to that branch of his Service. To return to 
detail. 

In the first place, the greatest possible care was devoted to 
the individual training of man and horse. Just as the efficiency 


of all larger units depends upon the thoroughness of the training 
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of the squadron, so the squadron can only be brought to perfec- 
tion by the most careful individual instruction of each man and 
horse in the ranks. “The cavalry must be instructed man by 
man and horse by horse,” was Frederick's order. “The officer 
must see that the men ride continually, so that each man can turn 
and twist his horse and be completely its master.” He also said 
that “the day was wasted on which the rider had not exercised 
his horse.” 

Time does not admit of going into the details of the indi- 
vidual training, but those who care to do so will have their trouble 
well repaid. The point that stands out most clearly is that 
Frederick never mistook the means for the end; he aimed at pro- 
ducing a good “campaign horse’”—one that would go collected 
and in the rider’s hand over the roughest ground and could be 
trusted to jump with safety all ordinary obstacles to be met with 
in the field. In the same way every rider was to have his horse 
completely under control and to have such complete confidence 
in his mount that he could devote his whole attention to keeping 
his direction and his proper position in the ranks. 

As regards mounted movements in formed bodies, a totally 
new atmosphere was introduced; the key-note was mobility and 
the aim in future was to be the highest speed combined with pre- 
cision and absolute cohesion. 

The maneuvering power of Frederick’s cavalry, certainly in 
large masses, has never been surpassed, and yet modern con- 
ditions make this power of rapid maneuver of even greater im- 
portance than it was in his day. A large body of cavalry can 
only maneuver as well as its worst squadron, and though there 
are many squadrons in our cavalry which are admirably trained, 
yet it is open to doubt whether we have as yet attained to that 
uniformity of excellence which can alone permit of the precise 
and rapid maneuver of really large bodies. 

Constant exercise in the “rally’’ was another point on which 
great stress was laid. It was carried out daily, not only after an 
attack, and was practised over all sorts of ground. ‘‘The men 
are not to look for their original places in the ranks, not even for 
their proper troops, in order that the squadron may be rallied the 
quicker. The order does not matter only that the men are 
there.” 
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“I do not want a m€lee,” he says, “the cavalry must charge 
knee to knee.” 

He aimed at decisive results, and these are only to be ob- 
tained by the knee-to-knee charge, with the fixed determination 
to ride the enemy down or to force him to seek safety in flight. 

The King at this time personally supervised the training 
and was his own inspector of cavalry. 

From time to time he summoned the higher leaders from 
the farthest parts of Prussia to Potsdam or Pomerania that they 
might see his methods with their own eves. On these occasions 
he would sometimes take command of a squadron himself in 
order to make perfectly certain that they understood what he 
wanted. He thus secured that uniformity of system and training 
which alone made it possible to maneuver 40 or 50 squadrons 
hastily collected from widely separated garrisons. 

At his inspections he was most particular that the cavalry 
should move over every sort of country; he would often take up 
a position wherever he happened to be and make large bodies of 
cavalry charge towards him, criticising severely if the ranks be- 
came disordered by the rough ground. 

He set up as his ideal that “the Cuirassiers and Dragoons 
‘the Hussars should 


‘ 


should be as adroit as the Hussars,” that 
be able to charge with as much cohesion as the heavy cavalry.” 
This ideal he fully attained, and without damaging the special 
qualifications of each branch. 

As efficiency increased so the King’s demands on the cav- 
alry became greater. In 1750 he lays down that in approaching 
an enemy 1,200 yards away, the first 600 are to be covered at 
the trot, the last 600 at a good gallop. Four years later he 
demands 4,000 yards at the trot, 1,800 at the gallop, and the 
last 300 to 400 at full speed. 

While constantly reminding leaders of the importance of 
individual training as the necessary foundation of the whole, 
the King was careful to afford them opportunities of handling 


large masses, and in his camps of exercise he often assembled 


as many as 60 to 70 squadrons. 
Such, then, were the methods of training of this great cav- 
alry soldier; but in addition to his untiring zeal for efficiency he 
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possessed a delightful human personality which called forth the 
complete devotion of all with whom he came in contact. 


* 
THE CAVALRY IN WAR. 

Having considered the principles on which it was trained 
in peace, it is now time to examine the cavalry at work in war. 

Armies at this time moved very slowly, and remained closely 
concentrated both at the halt and on the march; for this reason 
no great necessity was felt for strategical reconnaissance as now 
understood, 

The imperative need for this arose later on. From the time 
of Napoleon onwards all campaigns have shown the vital impor- 
tance of such reconnaisance in order to insure “strategical liberty” 
for the commander of an army. This liberty can only be secured 
by the right use of cavalrv—the strategical instrument of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Modern conditions make strategical liberty more important 
than ever; the enormous masses of troops employed and the wide 
fronts on which armies operate make it increasingly difficult to 
alter dispositions once made, or to assign to an operation a new 
objective. In other words, the strategic direction of armies has 
grown in importance, and, as an inevitable consequence, the value 
of good cavalry has increased accordinglv. 

Yet there is no reason why Frederick the Great should not 
have made more use of his cavalry as a strategical instrument. 
Cromwell had set the example nearly 100 years before, and the 
method in which he employed his cavalry before the battle of 


Preston must have been known to Frederick, who was a great 
student of history. 

The instance is worth recording: In 1648 a Scottish army 
under Hamilton crossed the English border and advanced south- 
ward along the western coast. Cromwell, who was with the 
English army about York, nearly 100 miles away, at once pushed 
forward to the Pennines a force of cavalry under Leslie. This 
cavalry not only kept Cromwell constantly informed of the posi- 
tion of the Scotch, but also effectually prevented the latter from 


gaining any information. The result was the complete surprise 


and almost total annihilation of the Scottish army at Preston. 
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Frederick certainly laid the greatest stress on reconnais- 
sance, but it does not appear to have been carried out to any 
great distance. For instance, in the advance on Lobositz the 
Duke of Brunswick-Bevern, when at Fishbach, had Hussar 
patrols on the Elbe about 10 miles to the front. On a certain 
occasion in the Rossbach campaign Marshal Keith sent out 15 
squadrons on reconnnaisance; they made a fairly wide movement 
and covered about 30 miles in all without meeting the enemy, 
but they did not touch any point more than 10 miles from where 
they started. 

In the same campaign the King himself cannot have had 
patrols very far to the front, as he received the first news of the 
position of the allied army when he was only four miles away 
from them. 

On the other hand, the tactical reconnaissance, when the ene- 
my had once been located, was very thorough. This reconnais- 
sance was usually entrusted to Hussars; but “Hussar service” 
was taught as part of the duty of all cavalry. The commander 
of the force often accompanied the reconnoitering squadrons. 

On the day of the battle of Lobositz, at half-past five in 
the morning, the King rode out to the outposts to reconnoiter. 
There was a thick mist, and the Austrian cavalry was found 
covering the front of their army. ‘To clear up the situation the 


King ordered forward a force of 16 squadrons. This recon- 


naissance led to a cavalry fight and the opening of the battle. 
| 


On the day before the battle of Gross Jaegersdorf the hos- 
tile camps lay about five miles apart. Early that morning 40 
Prussian squadrons were sent forward to reconnoiter, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Field-Marshal von Lehwald, accompanying the 
reconnaissance. The Russian position was covered in front and 
flank by light cavalry, and the Prussian attack on these caused 
the Russians to occupy their battle positions. The reconnaissance 
successfully located the flanks of the position, and the squadrons 
then returned to camp. 

Again, before Leuthen 50 squadrons were sent on in front 
of the advance guard to reconnoiter the Austrian position; they 
were met by 5 Austrian regiments, and a cavalry fight ensued. 
The Austrian cavalry, heavily outnumbered, were driven from 
the field. The King, who had followed the victorious Hussars, 
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was then able, with a small escort, to personally reconnoiter the 
position from the Schonberg. 

These examples are sufficient to show that the same prin- 
ciples operated in the days of Frederick the Great which still hold 
good to-day. Information of any value had to be fought for 
then as it has to be fought for now; great cavalry fights took 
place in the endeavor to gain information, and heavy prices had 
to be paid before it was obtained. 

Our “Cavalry Training” clearly lays down that the ultimate 
objective of our independent cavalry is to discover the enemy's 
main columns, The first obstacle will usually be the enemy’s 
independent cavalry, but when that has been defeated there will 
till remain a second obstacle—the protective cavalry, which will 


S 
Lh 
J 


lave to be pierced or thrown aside before the information can be 
obtained. 

These cavalry fights were not, in the days of Frederick any 
more than at present, the object in themselves; they were and are 
the means, and the on/y means, by which the end of obtaining 
information can be gained. 

Great importance, too, was attached to reconnaissance of 
ground. Officers were often sent ahead to reconnoiter routes to 
ye used, and all cavalry when maneuvering sent forward scouts, 
frequently officers, to examine the ground in front and_ report 
upon its practicability. We see frequent evidence of this careful 
reconnoitering. At Zorndorf Seidlitz found the boggy valley of 
the Zaber between him and the Russian right flank, against which 
he was operating. He sent officers and pioneers to reconnoiter it 
and to improve passages across it, marking the crossings with 
whisps of straw. This reconnaissance made possible his subse- 
quent crossing to charge the Russian flank. 

When waiting in positions of readiness, too, the cavalry 
were always careful to reconnoiter the ground in the vicinity So 
as to be able to deploy rapidly and operate at once in any direc- 
tion required. Had their example in this respect been followed 
by the French in 1870, many disasters would have been avoided 
and some great successes might have been gained. 

As regards the employment of cavalry on the battlefield 
itself, the King’s usual plan was to draw them up in three lines 


on one or both flanks of the infantry. 
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The first line was generally the strongest, and in it the inter- 
vals were small. The second line was about 300 yards behind 
the first squadrons at wide intervals, and some of them often 
outflanking the first by about 150 yards. The third line, or re- 
serve, stood about 200 vards in the rear of the second, the squad- 
rons at wide intervals. 

The principle of their employment was as follows: 

The first two lines were the attacking lines; the first was 
meant to ride down the enemy, and was therefore the strongest, 
and formed of Cuirassiers; that is, the heaviest men and horses. 
The second line was in close support of the first, its primary 
duty being to fill up the gaps and to attack any bodies of the 
enemy who might break through. It did not, however, merely 
follow the first line, but often maneuvered round its flanks and 
brought off a flank attack on the enemy’s supporting lines, as, 


for example, at Rossbach. Dragoons were usually employed in 


this line, as they were held to be rather more mobile and capable 


of quicker maneuver than the Cuirassiers. 

The third line was often used as a general reserve for the 
whole army; it was nearly always formed of Hussars, the most 
mobjle of the three sorts of cavalry. It was employed where 
most needed at any particular time to re-establish the fight or to 
protect the rear and flanks of the lines in front. 

It was forbidden by regulations to completely use up all 
three lines until the battle was decided, and at least four squad- 
rons were to be kept back in reserve. “Only when the enemy’s 
infantry have been finally driven from the battlefield are these 
four squadrons to be thrown into the pursuit of it.” 

The above was the usual distribution and employment, but 
the King did not tie down the cavalry leaders to any particular 
form, and was quite content to leave them a free hand to adopt 
whatever formation they found most suitable. 

No tactical unit higher than the regiment existed, and the 
grouping of squadrons was settled on each occasion by the order 
of battle. 

As regards intervals between squadrons in line, the practice 
seems to have varied at different times. In one place we read of 
12 paces between squadrons, in another of lines of many squad- 
rons charging with no intervals at all. 
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In studying past campaigns, nothing stands out more clearly 
than the all-important influence exercised on cavalry by the qual- 
ity and character of the leadership. With cavalry everything 
depends upon the initiative of the leader, his personality is the 
decisive factor; the battle of Kolin is an excellent example. On 
the one hand, the want of grasp of the situation, the lack of 
energy and dash of the 68-year-old Penavaire resulted in total 
failure. On the other hand, the brilliant leading and personal 
magnetism of Seidlitz, then 36, inspired his squadrons with the 
most devoted bravery in their attempt to avert disaster. 

The Prussian cavalry at Kolin lost about 25 per cent in men 
and 30 per cent in horses. At this time, however, the cavalry 
considered themselves a means of deciding battles equally impor- 
tant as the infantry, and they were equally prepared to suffer 
losses. 

The unfortunate expression of “death ride” for every cav- 
alry attack entailing casualties, had not then been invented, and 
the higher leaders were not prevented from using their cavalry 
in battle by the thought that it was so valuable that it must avoid 
all.losses. On the contrary, Frederick was of the same opinion 
as that later expressed by General vonSchmidt: “This arm is 
far too costly to have any check placed upon its employment.” 
He believed in his cavalry, and was careful to teach them to 
believe in themselves. He educated them up to a readiness to act 
and to a determination to conquer absolutely regardless of con- 
sequences. 

This sound principle is apt to be forgotten, and not only 
the Prussian Army but our own as well has suffered from its 
neglect. 

Writing of the Prussian cavalry in the war of 1866, Moltke 
says: “Our cavalry failed, perhaps, not so much in actual capac- 


ity as in self-confidence. But all its initiative had been destroyed 


at maneuvers, where criticism and blame had become almost 
synonymous, and it therefore learnt to shirk bold independent 
action.” 

Self-confidence, moral, is the very life-blood of cavalry, and 
moral is a delicate plant which must be carefully fostered. Every 
officer would do well to ponder upon the words of Moltke’s, and 
when acting as umpire to pause before giving his decision that 
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“the charge was hopeless and the whole of the cavalry must be 
put out of action.” 

The principal features of I'rederick’s mounted attacks were 
these: 

The simultaneous action of the whole force available, 
with one common object; no niggardly pecking 
with isolated detachments in succession, but a bold 
launching of a great mass against one objective. 

The combination of front and flank attack: the chief 
blow in flank if possible. 

3. Surprise. 

As the best means of effecting surprise it was the constant 
endeavor to carry out the deployment for attack under cover, 
and when this was possible the attack was nearly always success- 
ful. Examples of this are seen in Ziethen’s attack at Prague, 
Driesen’s at Leuthen, and Seidlitz’s two attacks at Rossbach. 

The effect of cavalry has always been more moral than 
bloody; their successes counted by the tactical results produced, 
not by the actual losses inflicted. In producing this moral effect, 


surprise is one of the most potent factors, and all modern cam- 


paigns furnish incidents which show that “surprise is still the 


deadliest of foes.” 

‘he above principles are eternal; it is their application only 
which varies. Let us now see how the Prussian leaders applied 
them. 

At the battle of Prague the Austrians had a mass of over 
100 squadrons on their right wing. They were drawn up ‘n four 
lines, one behind the other, and with a few squadrons of Hussars 
in echelon to the right front. 

The Prussians attacked this mass in front with 20 squadrons 
in one line. The Austrian first line awaited the attack at the 
halt, received it when quite near with fire from horseback, and 
then advanced a very short distance to meet it. The result was 
the overthrow of the Austrian first line; but the Prussians came to 
a standstill against the second line, were charged in flank by the 
Hussars, and had to withdraw. 

The attack was soon renewed, this time with 20 squadrons 
in the first line, 20 squadrons supporting in second line, and 
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a simultaneous flank attack on the Austrian right by two regi- 
ments of Hussars. A desperate hand-to-hand fight amidst dense 
clouds of dust ensued, and finally the Prussians, greatly outnum- 
bered, again withdrew. 

The Austrians then sounded the “rally,” and began to re- 
order their line, without, however, taking any measure whatever 
for security against surprise. 

Meanwhile Ziethen had arrived with 45 fresh squadrons, 
and deployed them wader cover opposite the right flank of the 
Austrians, who at the moment of attack were still in four lines. 
Ziethen’s formation was lines—27 squadrons in the first line 

in the second. 
arose 
nearly the whole 
mass, seized with panic, 
The Prussians then committed the take against which 


instead of rallying 


proper study of history would have saved the leaders 


I 

would have seen how often in the 

the difference between rallying 

- difference between victory and 

hand the cavalry failed to be of 

: vy for the rest of the day. They had 

made a night march the night before, had been saddled up for 

twelve hours, and had made three mounted attacks. This thought- 

less and unnecessary pursuit put on the finishing touch, and com- 
pleted the exhaustion of the horses. 

\t Leuthen the Prussian cavalry was divided into three prin- 
cipal masses, each of which brpught off successful attacks against 
the Austrian cavalry. The following were the formations used: 

Of the 50 squadrons with the advanced guard under Prince 
Eugene, 30 attacked in first line, 5 delivered a simultaneous flank 
attack, and 15 followed up in support in second line. 

Ziethen drew up his 53 squadrons with 23 in the first line, 
20 in second line, and 10 in third line. 

Driesen’s attack is explained in the plan attached, which 
shows the situation at about 5 o’clock in the evening. At this 
hour, as it was beginning to grow dusk, 70 squadrons of Aus- 
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trian cavalry, under Lucchese, formed in three lines, one behind 
the other, advanced to attack the left wing of the Prussian in- 
fantry. 

Driesen was then in a position of readiness behind the So- 
phienberg, with 40 squadrons. 

While his squadrons were resting, Driesen himself had 
remained constantly on the lookout and had carefully watched 
the whole course of the action. The ground all round his posi- 
tion had doubtless been thoroughly reconnoitered, and security 


patrols posted in every direction from which attack was possible. 


When he saw the Austrian advance, Driesen wheeled to the left 
by squadrons, advanced, still under cover of the hills, sufficiently 
far to outflank the enemy, then wheeled into line to the right 
and attacked. His formation was 25 squadrons in the first line 
and 15 squadrons in the second line, while he detached 10 squad- 
rons of Hussars round his left to attack the enemy in rear. 

At the same moment Prince Eugene, who had also been 
carefully watching the fight, detached 30 squadrons from the 
reserve to meet the Austrians in front. This brilliant combi- 
nation, a concentric attack of 80 squadrons, from widely different 
directions, and acting by surprise, was completely successful. 

The Austrian cavalry were routed, and dispersed in wildest 
confusion. Again the leaders were to blame for the surprise, 
not a single patrol had been detached from this mass of several 
thousand horsemen. Their formation, too, of four lines, each 
directly behind the other, was faulty; it allows of no maneuver- 
ing of lines in rear, and leading lines if overthrown are driven 
back on the top of those following, often throwing them into 
confusion. 

The battle of Lobositz is interesting as showing a mistake 
in the Prussian leading. 

Old Field-Marshal Gessler, who was in command of the 
whole cavalry, carried away by his eagerness, took part in the 
charge of the reconnoitering squadrons, 

After defeating the cavalry opposed to them, these squad- 
rons came under infantry and artillery fire, and were finallv 
driven back in considerable confusion. The remainder of the 
Prussian cavalry, about 60 squadrons, then charged; Gessler, 
who ought to have been commanding them, was engaged in 
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endeavoring to rally individual squadrons defeated in the first 
attack. 

This attack was entirely contrary to the intentions of the 
King, who was exceedingly angry when he saw what had hap- 
pened; it ended in the defeat of the whole Prussian cavalry, a 
result entirely due to the want of appreciation of his duties on the 
part of the cavalry commander. 

It is the business of the supreme cavalry commander to 
direct the operations of his main body; it is his duty to decide 
the attack formation, the direction of the charge, and the moment 


for deployment. When once the squadrons have been launched 


to th 


Nn 
of whatever force he has retained under his own hand with 


e attack he can only further influence the fight by the use 


which to meet eventualities. The rest must depend upon the 
and initiative of subordinate commanders. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all the achievements of the 

in the Seven Years’ War, was that under Seidlitz, at the 


excellent account of this 


times 


no sufficient 


ised the 
wnpass- 
PARAL 


recon- 


3 regiments of Cuitrassiers, that 
had but one crossing place, 
form in columns of 


formed 


as in command of 61 squadrons, 
ian infantry of throwing them- 
he ground t the cavalry pass, and then rising to 


pour a fire into their backs, he determined to form in three lines, 


each directly covering the other, and at 250 yards distance. In 
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first line, which he led himself, he had 18 squadrons of Cuiras- 
siers, 15 squadrons of Dragoons followed in second, and 28 of 
Hussars in third. There was no panic, and the Russians received 
the charge with stubborn determination and steadiness. They 
were only finally defeated after a long and desperate hand-to- 
hand fight, their losses in the whole battle being about the heav- 
iest ever recorded in history. 
THE BATTLE OF ROSSBACH. 

The Battle of Rossbach, fought on the 5th of November, 
1757, furnishes a striking picture, both of the supreme military 
genius of Frederick the Great, and also of the fighting methods 
of his army as a whole. No battle shows more clearly the differ- 
ent elements which formed its strength, and in no other do we 
see those elements working together in better combination. First 
we are struck by Frederick’s boldness, both in strategy and tac- 
tics, his comprehensive grasp of the situation as a whole, and 
the lightning rapidity of his decision. Hardly less admirable 
are the skill and certainty with which he handled the three arms 
on the battlefield. 

Considered as a cavalry study, it 1s impossible to watch bet- 
ter squadrons at work under a better leader. 

Before describing the battle it seems desirable to say a few 
words on the subject of the cavalry leaders. 

The names of Ziethen and Seidlitz are known to almost 
everybody who has heard of Frederick the Great. Certainly they 
stand out above the others, and Seidlitz was probably the great- 
est cavalry soldier that ever lived. But there are many more 
names scarcely less famous in Prussian history, and known to-day 
to every cavalryman in the German Army. Yet most of these 
men were by no means geniuses, some of them quite the reverse. 
When Frederick heard of the brilliant attack of Driesen at Leu- 
then, which we have just described, he exclaimed in surprise: 
“What, Driesen, that fool?’ and no one knew his men better than 
Frederick the Great. The fact is that a good system of training 


produces good leaders. Given such a system, and the opportun- 


ity for practice, men of quite ordinary ability can, if they will, fit 


themselves for the leadership of even large bodies of cavalry. 
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Seidlitz, at 17, had joined as a cornet a regiment of Cuiras- 
siers, and at 20 took part with them in the First Silesian War. 
His first experience of the real business was in command of a 
troop of 30 dismounted Cuirassiers defending a village on out- 
post duty. Attacked by superior numbers of the enemy's Hus- 
sars, after some hours’ defense with the rifle, Seidlitz found him- 
self short of ammunition and determined to cut his way out on 
horseback. In this attempt his horse was shot under him and he 
fell into the enemy’s hands. The King, who soon afterwards 
heard of his conduct, arranged for his exchange, and presently 
promoted him to a captaincy of Hussars. In 1752 he was made 
lieut.-colonel of a regiment of Dragoons, and in 1757 colonel of 
Cuirassiers. He had thus had experience of all three branches 
of the cavalry. The Seidlitz Cuirassiers were described by a con- 
temporary as a “Pattern for the cavalry of the whole world; in- 
deed, it is impossible to bring cavalry to a higher pitch of perfec- 
tion than Seidlitz has brought this regiment.” 

A story is told of how at this time an anxious mother of a 
young Cuirassier came to remonstrate with the colonel about the 
dangers to which she thought her son was exposed. “I assure 
you, madame, there is no danger,”’ said Seidlitz, “cats and cor- 
nets never break their necks.” 

Two days after the battle of Kolin, in which he had greatly 
distinguished himself, Seidlitz was made a major-general. When 


congratulated by old Ziethen on his promotion, he said: “It was 


high time, Excellency, if they want to get anything more out of 
me; I am already 36. A few months later, on the morning of 


Rossbach, the King put him in command of all the cavalry pres- 
ent, passing him over the heads of two generals senior to him. 
“Gentlemen,” said Seidlitz, on this occasion, “I have got to obey 
the King, and you have got to obey me.” 

At the time of the battle the position of Prussia appeared 
almost desperate. “The North German allies had been driven 
back into Hanover by the French, a second French army was on 
the Rhine, the army of the Emperor on the march from the 
Maine to the Elbe, the Swedes were threatening an advance on 
Berlin, the Russians on East Prussia. All attempts to bring the 
Austrians to a decisive battle in Northern Silesia had failed 
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As the only chance of success, the King determined to 
attack the now united French and Imperial armies. _ 

On the 4th of November he found the allies in a strong 
position northwest of Rossbach, with an army of 90 battalions 
and 84 squadrons, in all, 64,000 men; Frederick had 27 battal- 
ions and 45 squadrons, a total of 22,000. 

Even Frederick thought the enemy too strong to attack in 
the position they had taken up, and he withdrew his army that 
night behind the little Leiha stream, between Bedra and Ross- 
bach, hoping that the morning would bring him the chance of 
the battle which he needed. By 2 o'clock next day the King was 
on horseback, reconnoitering with Seidlitz and his Hussars. The 
allies, too, were early astir, and by 8 o’clock were on the march 
towards the south, Seidlitz at once sending information to the 
King. 

Knowing the allies were short of food, the King at first 
thought they were retreating, and made preparations to over- 
whelm their covering detachments on the Schortau Hill and the 
Galgen Berg. When, however, on reaching Zeuchfeld their 
main columns changed direction to the east, he at once deter- 
mined to attack them. Orders were issued for the army to march 
off from its left and to move eastwards behind the Janus Ridge. 

The allies, whose intention was to cut Frederick off from 
the Saal, took his movement to be an attempt to escape by 
Merseburg. They therefore hastened their march, and the cav- 
alry pushed on some 2,000 yards in front of the rest of the 
army. 

The Prussians, leaving seven squadrons of Hussars and 
one battalion near Schortau, moved off eastwards behind the 
Janus Ridge, the cavalry under Seidlitz trotting on in front. 

Only a few minutes before moving off Seidlitz was put in 
command of the whole cavalry. His first act was to assemble 
his officers and explain his plan, which was to move under 
cover of the Janus Ridge, and, using the Janus Hill as pivot, 
to attack the heads of the enemy’s columns. He moved off in 
a double column of squadrons, taking rather more than wheel- 


ing distance in order to give a broader front when he wheeled 


into line, as he knew the enemy greatly outnumbered him. 
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His right was covered by the Székeley Hussars on the 
Janus Ridge; making good use of their carbines, they secured 
his pivot of maneuver and effectually prevented the enemy’s 
patrols from watching his movements. He himself, with his 
staff, and perhaps some of his leaders, rode along the ridge 
keeping the enemy in view. 

Seidlitz seems to have preferred columns of squadrons to 
the heavier and denser formations, such as mass or double 
columns of troops, and doubtless found that it had many advan- 
ages. Being more elastic there was an avoidance of checking, 
engthening of the column and bumping whenever obstacles 


iad to be crossed, the increased distance between ranks gave 


horses room to jump, there was less trouble from dust, 


] + ? 1 ] lh ? ° . N10 
rs could see better and horses got more air. 


After passing is Hill Seidlitz changed direction half 


and th ll under cover, wheeled into line to the rig! 


reached the Polzen Hill, 

on the Janus Hill. and 

hostile cavalry, 

seidlitz was watch- 

y's cavalry were 

signal to attack. The 

deployment was ham- 

obstacle—10 to 12 fert 

a defile 700 yards broad im- 

the fall of the ground was also 

addition, the artillery on the 

ill were able to continue effective fire up to the moment 
of actual collision. 

Amidst the praises heaped upon the Prussians, the prompt 
action of the French battery, which was engaging the guns 
on Janus Hill, is apt to be overlooked. Directly the Prussian 

alry appeared over the ridge the battery commander turned 
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his fire upon the charging squadrons, and was able so effec- 
tually to influence the result that the first collision proved 
indecisive. Seidlitz’s first line was met by two Austrian 
regiments, and the result was one which is most unusual in 
cavalry charges. Both sides rode home, but no part of either 
was able to break through the other—a proof of equal daring 
and determination and equal cohesion in the ranks. 

Seidlitz, who personally led his second line, now launched 
it to the attack, and the Szckeley Hussars simultaneously at- 
tacked the enemy’s right flank. The whole thus brought off 
a converging attack as shown in Plan I. of the battle, which 
resulted in the enemy’s squadrons being overthrown and put to 
flight. Meanwhile 24 more [French squadrons had arrived, 
and now attacked the Prussians on both flanks. While only a 
few Prussian squadrons had pursued the defeated Austrians, the 
remainder had rallied, and were in consequence quite ready to 
meet the new attack. They now charged again, overthrowing 
the Irench cavalry and capturing the French battery. The 
whole allied cavalry then turned and fled. 

Seidlitz, who had been wounded in the fight, at once called 
off his squadrons from the pursuit, 
the hollow road, and then moved to a position of readiness near 
h 


Tagewerben. Here, completely hidden by the ground, he 


again formed up in two lines and took the opportunity to rest 
his horses, ready at a moment's notice to intervene in the 
main battle or to launch his squadrons in pursuit. He himself 


] 


remained on the lookout watching tl 


he course of the action. 
Meanwhile the Prussian infantry, having completed their 
deployment behind the Janus Hill, advanced to the attack. The 
allies were completely surprised, and the fire of seven battalions 
in conjunction with the artillery sufficed to throw them into con- 
siderable confusion. 
On seeing the enemy thus disordered, Seidlitz again sounded 


the charge, and, riding over their few remaining squadrons on 


his way, crashed into the flank of the hostile infantry. Panic 


at once became general. and the whole allied army broke into 
flight. The Prussian artillery continued to fire on the retiring 


masses as long as light lasted, and the infantry pursued as far 
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as Obschttz. The cavalry, who had done a very hard day’s 
work, were called off when darkness fell. 

The King’s dispositions for the night should be noticed: 
While the infantry bivouacked on the high ground between 
Obschutz and Markwerben, the cavalry were withdrawn behind 
them and put into billets in Reichswerben, Tagewerben, and 
Storkau. While the casualties of the allies amounted to 650 
officers, 9,500 men, and 72 guns, the Prussian losses were only 
30 officers and 518 men killed and wounded, 4 generals, includ- 
ing Seidlitz, being among the latter. 

The infantry fight had only lasted 15 minutes; two Prussian 
battalions had expended from 12 to 15 rounds each, 5 others 
a few less, while the remainder had not fired a_ shot. 

Next day the army moved forward in pursuit, and by the 
evening of the 8th the cavalry reported that the whole country 
this side of the river Gera, 50 miles from the battlefield, had 
been swept clean of the enemy. 

The chief credit for this amazing victory belongs, of course 
to the King. His was the big decision, his alone the responsi- 


dS 


bility. His conduct of the battle shows the highest possible 


skill in the use of all three arms combined. He knew where 
to retain personal control, where and to what extent to give his 
leaders a free hand. The discipline of the troops, too, and the 
skill of the leaders, cavalry as well as infantry, were the results 
of his ceaseless efforts. Nothing can show more clearly the 
effect of his training than the mere possibility of maneuvering as 
a single body a mass of nearly 40 squadrons handed over to a 
new leader on the battlefield itself. 

Seidlitz and his cavalry require no further praise; their 
performance remains as a model of perfection to all times. It 
must, however, always be remembered that under another Com- 
mander-in-Chief they would probably have found themselves 
covering with dismounted fire the Prussian retreat to the Saal. 
In Seidlitz’s handling of the cavalry his self-restraint was quite 
as important a factor as his magnificent dash. The charges 
were well timed and well carried out; squadrons well closed, 
mutual support of all three lines, combination of front and flank 
attack, and above all surprise. 

The whole battle shows the most admirable co-operation of 
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the cavalry with the rest of the army, and the perfect control 
which the leaders exercised over their troops. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

During the first and second Silesian wars the main strength 
of Frederick's Army had lain in the infantry, and it was only 
in the Seven Years’ War that the cavalry were able to perform 
their fair share in deciding the issue on the battlefield. This 
fact shows that their early failure and subsequent success was 
not a question of the firearms of their enemy, but depended en- 
tirely upon their state of efficiency and the skill or want of 
skill in the tactical leading of the officers. 

A charge against unbroken infantry, fresh and ready to 
receive it, nO more promised success in those days than it does 
to-day. 

We need not wait for the days of magazine rifles and O. F. 
guns to find instances of such failures. There are several in the 
battles we have been considering. 

In one important particular, indeed, the odds against the 
cavalry were greater then than they are at present. In the time 
of I*rederick, infantry in line three deep could fire thirteen shots 
a minute per vard of front, and the projectile was an 8-bore 
bullet, which brought a horse down in a single stride. The 
small-bore rifle of to-day has very small stopping power in com- 


parison, and I have myself seen a spring buck shot through the 
heart with a Mauser bullet travel over half a mile before it 
stopped and fell dead. It will take many such bullets to stop a 


line of charging cavalry determined to reach the firers, cost 
what it may. 

But war does not consist of isolated duels between the 
different arms. It is by the close and effective co-opeiation of 
all three arms that battles are won, and the value of cavalry on 
the battlefield depends upon the skill with which its leaders 
can take advantage of situations created by the other arms. 

In the future as in the past, leaders will sometimes make 
mistakes, precautions will be neglected,. troops will become 
exhausted and demoralized. That .“the long-fire fights of the 
present are more destructive of the moral and physical energy 
of the infantry than the close-quarter conflicts of the past” is 
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amply demonstrated by the events of the recent war in 
Manchuria. 

The Austrian, Captain Spaits, in a recent book, gives his 
personal experiences of the Russian retreat from Mukden. He 
describes the terrible condition of the crowds of fleeing soldiers, 
many of them weaponless, and all vestiges of discipline vanished. 
When these masses of fugitives, horse and foot mixed together 


in hopeless confusion, hungry and frozen, reached the Pubo 


es 
River, a block occurred owing to difficulties in crossing. About 
l 


three o’clock in the morning part of an ammunition column, 
fleeing - rom the Japanese, broke at full gallop into this mass 
of cede humanity, upon which the wildest shooting began 
in all directions, and the most complete panic set in. 

“At such moments,” to quote Captain Hoeing, “it is quite 
a matter of indifference whether these remnants carry a repeating 
rifle, a flint musket. or a pitchfork, for the men’s nerves are 
overstrained and their weapon counts for nothing.” 

All campaigns, especially the latest, furnish examples of 
such demoralization, and prove the utter fallacy of statistics 
based on rifle range experience. 

To again quote Hoeing: “If battlefields were simply rifle 
ranges, then the effect so generally attributed to firearms to-day 
would certainly be due to them. Battlefields, however, are not 
rifle ranges, but a confused mass of heights and valleys, of 
fields and ravines, of woods and villages, which give to each 
arm a field for its action, provided, of course, that the arm is 
capable of maneuvering in such country.” 

The moral of this seems to be, first, that the cavalry leader 
must be a tactician, and must study the other arms in order to 
be able to recognize the opportunities which will inevitably 
occur; and secondly, that he must know and have confidence 
in the capabilities of his own arm and develop to the utmost 
its tactical knowledge, its speed and maneuvering power. By 
this means only will the cavalry be able to act by surprise, and 
thus make the most of the possibilities which the future certainly 
has in store for them—possibilities even greater than those which 
the Great King and his leaders knew how to turn to such glorious 


account. 
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REMARKS. 


Major G. W. Repway :—I think those who have most studied the sub- 
ject of tactics in the Eighteenth century will be best able to appreciate the 
very able lecture to which we have listened. I have studied the subject some- 
what during the last few years, and having followed the lecturer very closely, 
I noticed that Major Greenly has gone greatly into detail, and I hope that 
when the lecture is published he will be kind enough to quote his authorities 
for some of these details, which are not found in any general history. That 
brings me to the point on which I wish to say a few words, and that is the 
question of deployment. The word “deployment” has been used twice by 
the lecturer, instead of an expression which I expected would occur often in 
his lecture, namely, “wheeling into line.’ I should very much like to know 
whether Major Greenly has found any evidence that “deployment” was known 
and practiced by Frederick the Great. We are generally under the impres- 
sion that deployment, which was the special feature of the later French Revo- 
lutionary system, was invented by the Frenchman Mesnil Durand, and that 


1 on wheeling into line from 


in Frederick’s time battle formations were basec 
the pivot flank, that is, the “directing” flank of the column. It is a very 
interesting point, and a vexed question among students, and if the lecturer 
has discovered any evidence that infantry and cavalry formed line te the front 
in those days, one would like to’know something about it. Even so late as 
the Crimean period Captain Nolan, of Balaclava fame, in his wonderful 
book on cavalry, which the lecturer probably knows, shows that the old “right 
in front” or “left in front” conditions for maneuvering were still in vogue, 
and he loses no opportunity of ridiculing the system. If in Frederick’s time 
the military world did know anything about “deployment,” that is, the unfold- 
ing of column into line, the forming line to the front as distinct from wheel- 
ing into line to the flank, it would be interesting and valuable to have evi- 
dence of the fact. Another point the last speaker alluded to, and that is 
“horse” artillery. It was on an occasion in 1759 or 1760, towards the close 
of the Seven Years’ War, and during a cessation of hostilities that Fred- 
erick wanted to engage in a strategical reconnaissance, and since he could not 
take infantry with him, he organized a mounted force. He also wanted to 
take guns with him, and knowing he could not have foot artillerymen, he 
mounted his gunners. I think that was the earliest experiments in what we 
call “horse” artillery, and it was used in connection with strategical recon- 
naissance, which is the particular point I want to emphasize. The only other 
thing I wish to refer to is a question of what I suppose we still call Grand 
Tactics. I think the lecturer did not perhaps sufficiently emphasize the fact 
that, according to the general histories of the subject, Frederick utilized his 
cavalry as a means of gaining maneuvring power at a time when infantry 
was singularly immobile. Owing to the so-called “linear tactics” which then 


prevailed, if you once got a body of troops in column of companies you 


could only form line in one way, and when you got infantry into line you 
could not shift them to either flank without again wheeling the companies 
into column. That is what I have gathered from what I have read, and how 
Frederick secured his great successes was by taking advantage of this curious 
habit of anchoring infantry to one spot. As Hamley says: “He walked 
round the Austrians like a cooper round a tub.” But he did it by means of 
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inted troops. He could not utilize his infantry for such a purpose, because 
y also were immobile under the conditions of training at that period. In 
iter days cavalry’s mission was said to be that of sacrificing itself to gain 
for hard-pressed infantry. - Frederick had no such ideas; he used the 
is his arm of offense. He won his battles with his mounted troops. 
ight be more emphasized in the lecture. I do-not think more 
in high praise of Major Greenly’s lecture. The difficulty 
that the better the lecture the less room 

unfortunate situation today. 


K * 


The CHAIRMAN (General Sir J. French, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
-Gen r ti am very sorry that no more cavalry 


lerefore propose to say a few 


and expressing an opinion on 


} 


y attend to with regard to the 
cavalry service at heart—and I 
the British Army maintain 

ply indebted to the lecturer 


he fundamental principles upon 


] } ea rtie , 
preached and practiced by 


ver seer When I 


se principles, I am not perhaps 


loyed in war—principles of ever- 


elf referred to the achievements 

a to days even more 

successful cavalry in war. 

numerous and so weighty 

pro..anence to one more 

be inclined to base the 

follow the lecturer’s 

battle of Leuthen, on page 1309, taken in conjunction with 
instructions to his cavalry on page 1304. These paragraphs run 
“Information of at alue had to be fought for then as it has 
for now; grea valry fights took place in the endeavor to 
‘ices had to be paid before it was obtained. 

ays down that the ultimate objective of 

our independent cavalry is to discover the enemy’s main columns. The first 
obstacle will usually be the enemy’s independent cavalry; but when that has 
been defeated the re remain a second obstacle—the protective cavalry 
—which will have to be pierced or thrown aside before the information can 
be obtained.” “These cavalry fights were not in the days of Frederick any 
more than at present, the object in themselves; they were and are the means 
—and the only means—by which the end of obtaining information can be 
gained.” Then amongst Frederick’s instructions comes this very important 
one “Squadron commanders are made responsible that not a man uses car- 
bine or pistol in the mounted attack; the enemy is to be ridden at sword in 
hand.” The ability to beat the hostile cavalry opposed to him must ever be 
the first consideration in the mind of one who aspires to lead cavalry in 
war: and whv is this? Because then, and not till then, a field of enterprise 
will lie open to him which is incalculable in its possibilities, and endless in 
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its far-reaching results. I should like to quote here the remarkable words 
of one of the ablesi writers on military subjects of the present day. Colonel 
Kiggell, in the revised edition which he has published of Hamley’s “Opera- 
tions of War” says: “It is true that new inventions have necessitated a 
perpetual development in tactical method, but history shows clearly that all 
been based on great fundamental principles 
which are as changeless as the human nature on which they depend.” Another 

l “It is quite true that the intro- 


successful tactical methods have 


writer on the same subject says as follows: 

duction of improved arms ha very considerable modifications in 

the method of fighting, but these modifications are not so changed as the 
I 


ii 
growth and development of principles that have been known for hundreds 


of years. And it is the most dangerous t 
f improved arms, for it is only by a careful 
study of the development of tactics that the true direction in which improve- 
ment is possible can be determined.” In view of the doctrine expressed, 
d and practiced by all great military powers of the world, that the 

only main elements in a cavalry fight comprise the men, the horse, the sword 
force do these extracts from military writers of great 
1¢ to us as cavalrymen? I should 

this lecture and the history of the 


hing to ignore all experience ob- 


tained prior to the introduction o 


and lance, with what 
ability, who are not horse soldiers, come | 
= 


1MmMe 
1oOn 


commend, then, cavalry soldiers to searcl 
times to which it refers, in the first place, to learn how cavalry can be best 
prepared to overthrow their enemy in the field. The lecturer tells us clearly 
where to begin and how to proceed, in putting before us the instructions of 
the great King, and how at Leuthen an ossbach the peace practice of these 
instructions bore fruit. They wer begin with the individual man and 
horse, then the troop, the squadron, the regiment, and the brigade were to 
be progressively and successively brought to efficiency and perfection, and 
finally, the keynote of all was to be a mutual understanding permeating 
hroughout the whole force. These instructions were obeyed to the letter, 
and with what result? The attainment of such mobility and maneuvering 
power as enabled large bodies of cavalry to intricately maneuver in secrecy 
and under cover of hills and features of ground, to ensure a sudden deploy- 
ment and surprise, and the almost immediate rout of the immobile, unwieldy 
Austrian cavalry. The lecturer has pointed out very clearly to us that 
Frederick never tired of telling his generals that this primary role of cavalry 
is but a means to an end. The hostile cavalry is defeated and driven from 
the field. What then? The same dash, the same energy, the same endurance, 
but combined on the part of the leaders with a profound and far-reaching 
knowledge of strategy and tactics, and the higher art of war, and on the 
part of the troops a thorough training in musketry and efficiency in the use 
of the rifle. I have always held that the role of cavalry, when victory over 
its own arm has made the road clear to its enterprises, is summed up in three 
words—reconnaissance, deception, support. We have heard that the cavalry 
in the time of Frederick was somewhat deficient in the practice of far-reach- 
ing reconnaissance. May not this well have been because its leaders were 
not profound students of the higher art of war, a knowledge of which alone 
can enable mounted troops to direct their researches so as to make the most 
important and valuable discoveries, and effect the most thorough clearing of 
the fog of war? Let cavalry leaders remember this, and understand that 


to be of real use to the Commander-in-Chief they serve they must them- 
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selves possess the knowledge and education—only to be acquired by close 
study—to enter into his plans and justly appreciate the military situation on 
both sides. The idea of surprising the enemy is the very spirit and life of 
Frederick’s instructions; but to surprise we must know how to deceive. 
What said Stonewall Jackson? “Always mystify, mislead, and surprise your 
enemy’ —one of the principles which Henderson describes in his “Science of 
War” as “the foundation and crown of all strategical method.” Now, I am 
one of those who believe that an enormous field of useful work is open to 
leaders of mounted troops in this work of deception and consequent surprise. 
But here again a most intimate knowledge of battleffield tactics is essential, 
and I earnestly commend this study to cavalry leaders. Given this knowledge, 


many kinds of ruses can be studied and ‘thought out which only require 


constant peace practic war. Then the immense mobility 
highly-train ‘ of bringing speedy succor 
support of immense value, whether strategically in the theater of war 
i The rifle now in the cavalryman’s hands 
ter value than formerly. Whether 
erprises which its successful conduct 

ich mu ver be the cornerstone of 

this cavalry spirit which breathes 
which we have heard this after- 


articular attention to the vivid picture 
Prussian army, assailed on all sides by 

the victory against tremendous numer- 
efficiency, and knowledge of war. These 

rs in the moral of an army. We all 

in war the moral was to the physical 

lived in these days I am inclined to think he 
te in favor of the moral factors in estimating 
sh Army, who may also 
vastly superior numbers, the example of the great 


army furnishes a special lesson. Let us do our best 


iers of the Briti 
' 


the utmost those moral factors of which I have 
re I shall be only anticipating all your 
thanks to Major Greenly for the admir- 
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SELECTION AND ELIMINATION. 


Selection, like Hamlet’s ghost, will not down. Press notices, 
personal observations, official reports, and so on, issuing from 
Washington, indicate that this subject is far from dead. In view 
of this state of affairs, there are at least two fundamental prin- 
ciples which it would be well for the army at large to recognize. 
These are: 

1. The War Department is determined to secure for the 
army some form of legislation enforcing selection. 

2. In self-defense, the army had best unite upon and adopt 
for enactment some plan that is more to the true interest of all 
concerned and less detrimental than are any of the schemes so 
far advanced by higher authority. 

The various arguments, pro and con, on the subject have 
been frequently ventilated. Summed up, the army condemns 
selection and in a less degree is unfavorably inclined to many of 
the elimination schemes so far proposed. 

A prominent factor in the general condemnation of selection 
is the fact that its most ardent advocates are those who are either 
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prominent examples of past selection or else are those who hope 
to be selected and who, by virtue of personal or political influence 
and irrespective of their deficiency in real ability as soldiers, prob- 
ably would be selected. 

In a model army, selection would be the ideal form of pro- 
motion. But, in one like ours, containing so many self-seekers 
who will take every advantage within their power to accomplish 
their individual ambitions and where the existing unofficial sys- 
tem of preferment favors such method of advancement, selection 
in any form will be most pernicious, will multiply heart burnings, 


promote discontent, and go far towards undermining respect for 


equity and true ability. 

No legislation for selection so far proposed will disabuse 
the minds of our officers at large that we have need of any form 
of selection other than that of promotion by seniority after proper 
examination. The service is less unwilling to agree to some sane 
scheme of elimination, though most of us are quite certain that 
present practices, as indicated above, will continue under pretty 
nearly any law. It would also appear that if the services raise 
its voice in unison, loudly and persistently, those most determined 
on selection will, in order to save their face, find it necessary to 
compromise on such elimination measure as the army at large 
agrees to. 


i, &.. Ht. 


MOUNTED PUSH BALL. 


To the Editor: 

_ Mr. Tight, the president of the Albuquerque fair associa- 
tion, persuaded us to try a game of mounted push ball to enter 
the fair tournament, and we have had such sport out of it that 
it seems worth telling about. The game has been played as a 
gallery stunt in “Buffalo Bill's” show for some time, and I believe 
there are several teams in southern California which have played 
it on cow ponies, but I think this is the first try in the cavalry. 

It is not a game that will take the place of polo, but it has 
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the advantage that it may be played on most any kind of level 
ground and of most any size, and we proved that ponies are not 
necessary, as our troop horses have, in a very short time, taken to 
the game with a real “maltese cat” interest. At the tournament 
in Albuquerque the ‘“M”’ troop team, which was entirely mounted 
on troop horses, won from “I” troop of the Third, playing two 
polo ponies. The ball itself is a glorified football, the: standard 
Spalding make of some six feet in diameter, with the only dis- 
advantage that it costs two hundred and fifty dollars. However, 
the ball seems to last for quite a while, as the one used by our 
troops has been played with for two years by teams in Pasadena, 
California, and it is just beginning to show signs of wear. We 
thought to provide for that by putting on a canvas covering, but 
this seemed to deaden it and take much of the life out of the 
game. It is a hard going game and rapidly develops into a case 
of horsemanship and team work. It is surprising how often there 
is a deadlock which can only be broken by working the ball side- 


ways and around the ends. 


I give the few simple rules under which Troops “I” and “‘M,” 


Third Cavalry, played the game: 

1. Ground.—At least 300 by 150 yards. Polo ground with 
the side boards is the best possible. 

2. Goal posts.—To be 24 feet apart, at least ten feet high 
and light enough to break if collided with. 

3. Ball—The Spalding Standard. 

4. Mounts.—Cavalry horses or polo ponies; but they should 
not be used together. The mounts should be protected by canvas 
breast plates attached to the pommel rings and cinch, 

5. Periods.—Time of play shall be divided into ten minute 
halves of actual play, with an interval of ten minutes between 
periods. 

6. Teams.—To consist of five men each; three forwards, 
two backs. 

7. Uniforms.—Teams to be distinguished by uniforms or 
attached colors. Breast plates of horses to be the same color as 
that of the team. Spurs, if worn, to be dummies or wound with 
flannel. No crop, switch or quirt to be used. 
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8. Field rules.—There shall be a field captain for each team 
and he shall have the sole right to discuss with the referee ques- 
tions arising during the game. Referee to be chosen by the two 
captains and his decisions shall be final. The two captains shall 
agree upon a timer and scorer, who shall be under the direction 
of the referee. 

9. Choice of ends.—Shall be determined by the toss of a 
coin. Ends to be changed after every goal. 

10. Scoring.—Pushing or shoving the ball between the 
goal posts shall count three (3) points; pushing or shoving the 
ball over the back lines will count one (1) point, and a “safety” 
shall count one (1) point. 

11. Method of starting play.—The ball shall be placed in 
the center of the field at the beginning of the half and after each 
goal is scored, the play to be started at the sound of the referee’s 
whistle. Teams to line up as follows: Three forwards (Nos. 1, 
2 and 3) on the twenty yard line; two backs (Nos. 4 and 5) on or 


back of the twenty yard line from the goals. 


Out of bounds.—\When the ball crosses the side lines 


nd should be put in-play by being placed on 
crossed and the forwards of either side 

‘line and parallel to it. 

ed, shoved or stopped solely 


os as they rest properly against 


1 Twenty yards for fouls. 
The above rules are tentative and were varied frequently 
during the tournament, under Second Lieutenant M.C. Shiver- 
ick, Third Cavalry, acting as referee. 


To make the play more open and to break deadlocks, Nos. 


4 and 5 were forbidden to cross the 100 yard line from the goal 
unless the ball crossed that line and they joined in the game only 
until it was pushed back over the 100 yard line. 


The Chief of Staff, while here, and others who have watched 


i 
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the game, have enjoyed it thoroughly, and the troopers have 
played it with vim and vigor. I shall enclose several pictures 
which may also interest you. 
FRANK R. McCoy, 
Captain Third Cavalry. 
Fort Wingate, N. M., November 3, 1909. 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The following brief outline would seem to furnish an ex- 
cellent course of instruction for our many garrisons and would 
help, where help seems to be most needed, in approaching that 
ideal state—Field Preparedness. 

First. That immediately all posts have prepared accurate 
maps of their respective reservations. These maps should not 
only include the entire military reservation, but all adjacent coun- 


try to a radius of at least fifteen miles. 


Maps should be drawn to two scales, three and six inches 
to the mile, from which should be blue printed enough copies to 
furnish each officer of the garrison with one copy. 

Second, The Post Graduate course each year should con- 
sist of problems on the maps above mentioned. These problems 
should cover forces from a platoon ie strength of the gar- 
rison. 

[If the garrison be composed of more than one arm the 
schools should be conducted separately and toward the end of 


1 
} 
i 


the Post Graduate course the classes should be combined to 
solve problems involving the strength of the entire garrison. 

Ali solutions should be in writing and should follow the 
requirements of the service schools :—requiring estimates of the 
situation, writing of messages and orders, etc., etc. 


Solutions should be criticised and discussed. 


Third. When the open season is available and field training 


is the order of the day, the best solutions of the various problems 
solved during the Post Graduate course should be taken as a 
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basis for preliminary orders and the problems carefully worked 
out on the ground with troops. 

During these maneuvers orders and messages should be 
written wherever practicable and the enlisted personnel care- 
fully instructed in those duties which are so highly important, 
scouting, carrying of messages, etc., ete. 

The maneuvers should not be performed in a perfunctory 
manner but should be allotted all the time necessary—several days 
being allotted a single problem, if actual conditions would seem 
to warrant it. 

The Inspector, before his annual visit, should prepare prob- 
lems for the various arms and for the combined garrison. These 
problems should be worked out under the observation of the 
inspecting officer and should furnish the real basis of his report. 

Geo. W. WINTERBURN, 
Lieutenant Ninth Cavalry. 


HEADQUARTERS 
DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS. 


San Antonio, Texas, 10th Dec., 1909. 


The Editor: 

I have just received ‘A History of Military Government in 
Newly Acquired Territory,” compiled by David Yancey 
Thomas, Ph.D., Prof. of History and Political Science at Hen- 
drix College, and have been interested in it. 

I suppose that you have some scheme by which such books 
are noticed and if this book comes under the proper head you 
may give my impressions as follows: 

Prof. Thomas gives on the first and second pages of his 
introduction, Chief Justice Chase’s proper classification of mili- 


tary jurisprudence and almost immediately shows that he does not 


appreciate the difference, now generally held by legal writers, be- 


tween the military government exercised in our own country in 
times of popular or national upheaval and that exercised in a 
foreign country or a conquered land having different local laws 


and customs. 
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The writer has the usual exasperating lack of charity when 
he considers a military man or his acts, common to the college 
instructed writer, and also the honesty that compels him to give 
the facts that disapprove such uncharitableness. 


Glancing over the book hurriedly the criticisms that may be 


properly made against military government seem to be based in 
all cases, upon the acts of inexperienced officers. These officers 
having had but little experience, and also probably no legal knowl- 
edge, are no better than they were the day before when they were 
free and enlightened citizens of the Republic. They were not 
properly prepared to assume the role thrust upon them. 

In short the entire compilation is a fine record for the regu- 
lar officer to note and be proud of. 

On page 16, the author states that with military law “we 
shall have no further concern.’ This must mean that in the 
writer’s mind that law is all right. 

In conclusion, the book is valuable as a compilation of of- 
ficial reports, and is only weak when the personal equation is 
visible. 

If some legal luminary at Leavenworth would make a fair 
criticism of it, the book would be put in its proper place as a text 
to combat the common absurd idea that the use of the regular 
troop, under proper officers, is ever a contingency to be feared. 

Geo. H. Morcan, 
Adjutant General. 


METAL FOULING NO LONGER A MENACE. 


(From Arms and the Man of November 11, 1909.) 

In the opinion of the officers of the Ordnance Department, 
of Captain Hay of the Cavalry team, Lieutenant Shaw of the 
Infantry, others who are students of ammunition, and lastly in 
our own opinion, the trouble and difficulty surrounding the use of 
the Service rifle arising from metal fouling have been pretty well 
done away with. The use of a new primer, one without 
powdered glass, has contributed to this effect. The employment 
of powder liberally graphited as well as the insertion of a small 
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quantity of unctuous graphite in the powder charge has so 
alleviated the difficulty as to make it now of no very serious 
consequence. 

The new ammunition which is being manufactured by the 
Ordnance Department, with the lightly cannelured bullet, when 
tested at the arsenal and tried out at Sea Girt by the Infantry 
and Cavalry Teams gave very satisfactory accuracy, excellent re- 
sults with relation to metal fouling, and created a very good im- 
pression from the standpoint of mechanical excellence. 


MACHINE GUNS IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 


(From the £7 tf Arrow.) 


F mitrailleuse companies in the German Army is 
1 seventeen to fifty by the creation of thirty-three new 
from the twelve senior companies, and thus do not 
They form the 13th Mitrailleuse 

all mounted. The mitrailleuses 

are drawn by two horses each. These 

mitrailleuse 

which 


‘cavalry 


iment. 


i¢ First Army, and a 


in that campaign. For 


ost in (1) the choice of position; 
vas their slowness in these essentials 

in an inferiority in Manchuria. 

serge Michaelovitch’s report of his recent 

Siberian tour as Inspector-General, these defects still characterize 
all the Siberian artillery except that of Irkutsk, the capital. 


Half the rounds fired by the various units in the Grand Duke’s 
presence were thrown away, as far as hitting went. Yet he notes 
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the results as “nearly always good.” At “Oky” something 
better than this is required. We all know that to “hit, hit, hit,” 
is the essential to gunnery. But to have good horses, well shod, 
inured to cold and hardship, good carriages, with wheels or 
runners proof against lumps of ice and snow, are also important 
matters. In these the Siberian army corps could give our own 
or the French or German gunners points. The officers of 
quick-firing or mitrailleuse detachments should be men of rapid 
decision, quick eye, good health, temperate habits, and good 
temper. A mitrailleuse is the finest thing in the world. But if it 
jams! Some of our readers remember El Teb. The spears, 
and the white, patched gabbus or coats, the fuzzy-wuzzy hair, the 
yells, and the accursed gun that would not fire a round; then the 
rush, whilst one is pulling at a breech-block or trying to get a 
strap in! 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MACHINE GUN PLATOON. 


What is the matter with equipping every soldier of a Cavalry 
regiment with an automatic rifle firing 60 shots per minute? 

In the Cavalry the problem of supplyiag ammunition (which 
for the Infantry would be almost unsurmountable) can be largely 
overcome by filling the saddle bags and nosebags full of cart- 
ridges when going into action and making the horse convey the 
ammunition to the battlefield. At any rate, it is easy to see that 
it is possible for a cavalryman to take into action much more 
ammunition than an infantryman. 

During the Civil War one of the reasons for the greater 
effectiveness of the Federal Cavalry, after 1862, was the fact 


that a large proportion of them were armed with what were 


called “repeating rifles,’ which enabled the Cavalry, when in 


action, to fire much more rapidly than the Infantry. 

It is suggested that our Cavalrymen be armed with auto- 
matic rifles or carbines, either of the Swedish type or some 
other. 

The present machine gun has but one barrel. _Its capacity 


for fire is little more than one automatic rifle. 
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In our Machine Gun Platoons twenty-two men serve two 
machine guns. How much greater volume of fire could be thrown 


by twenty-two men serving seventeen, automatic rifles! How 


much better advantage of cover could they take! 

Make your Machine Gun Platoon a whole regiment, each 
man armed with an automatic rifle and with all the ammunition 
he can carry and a regiment of Cavalry, as at present constituted, 
(three battalion formation) would for certain purposes be worth 
a Division of foot troops. Fire is everything, and mobility is 
everything, and opportunity is everything. 

J. PARKER, 
Colonel Eleventh Cavalry. 
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0 
a ) Problems. 


PROBLEM NO. 14. 
(See JournaL U.S. Cavatry AssociArion, November, Igog, page 600.) 


SOLUTION. 


1. Major A’s Estimate of the Situation. 

I have completed my mission to the north of Kickapoo and 
am complying with instructions to return to my division at 
Lansing. I have no other orders nor reasons that would cause 
me to make a detour and, consequently, have chosen the most 
direct route for my return march. I have been allowed a free 
hand as to that and can select some other route if necessary or 
expedient. Nor do my orders prevent me from entering into a 
combat, should such bé necessary or offer commensurate results. 
My orders allow me that latitude that must necessarily be reposed 
in all subordinates who have been detached on missions to a con- 
siderable distance from the main body of their commands. 

I am now in the midst of three bodies of hostile mounted 
troops. The apparent length of the columns, supplemented by 
the information obtained from the captured trooper, leads me to 
believe that this is an entire cavalry regiment, or the greater part 
of one. The column moving from Fort Leavenworth must have 
entered it while I was to the north of Kickapoo. While I cannot 
figure out what the regimental commander has in mind by split- 
ting up his regiment in this fashion, it is apparent that it is now 
concentrating on the City of Leavenworth. The exact strength 
of any one of these columns I cannot now tell; but, considering 
the general principle that units should be kept intact where pos- 
sible, each is probably, though not necessarily, a squadron in 
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strength. As my destination, Lansing, is south of Leavenworth, 
the column now on the Dakota Street-60 road blocks my direct 
route. The escaped members of the patrol encountered near 18 
will very quickly inform their commander of my presence. The 
hostile column now west of the Mottin house will, if its com- 
mander has not already done so, soon discover my column, though 
at first he may mistake it for one of his own. 

My squadron may be as strong as, or even stronger than, 
any one of the hostile columns. Separately, | might be able to 
defeat any one of them. But, should I engage one, the chances 
are that one or both of the others will come to their comrades’ 
assistance. In that event, things would probably go hard with 
me. There are several alternatives open to me. It is clearly out 
of the question for me to move across country toward the Mis- 
souri River and thence south through the City of Leavenworth. 
[I would thus encounter the force now on Grant Avenue, which 
would have ample warning and be ready to meet me. To move 
via Atchison Cross and the U. S. Penitentiary would be sure to 
bring me into collision with that force and the one now on the 
Dakota Street-60 road, one force on each flank, which would be 
a most undesirable predicament. 

I could continue my advance via Atchison Cross to 64 and 
thence, through Leavenworth, or to 60, preferably at an increased 
gait, trusting to surprise to thrust the hostile column there en- 
countered off the road, thence escaping southward before either 
of the other columns could arrive. The collision incident to such 
an advance would probably block the road so much as to make it 
difficult for me to extricate my command, which would be thrown 
into much confusion. 

I could retrace my steps, trusting to defeating the column 


now approaching on the Atchison Pike and then to escaping by 
some road to the southward from a point farther west on the 
Pike. This double condition imposes a considerable uncertainty 


as to a successful outcome of such an undertaking. 

I observe a secondary road leaving the highway near where 
I am now halted. This by-road takes a general southwesterly 
direction and follows the crest of the ridge, overlooking the 
country in all directions. About a mile from here it joins the 
Zimmerman Road, which is a main traveled road from the west 
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and which descends into the valley west of 60 where it joins the 
Barnes Road. The column now in this valley may have come 
by either of these roads. About a third of a mile west of where 
the by-road joins the Zimmerman Koad, a side road leaves the 
latter and goes south, crossing the Barnes Road. ‘This road 
undoubtedly connects with some road that will take me in the 
direction of Lansing. Or, by continuing west on the Zimmerman 
Road, some road will eventually be found, and that probably not 
far away, that will lead south toward my destination. 

However, should I take this by-road via 18-22, I may en- 
counter a part of the column now south of me on the Zimmer- 
man Road or on the Barnes Road. It seems to me, though, that 
considering the present location of the head of this column, its 
direction of march, and the ordinary road distance occupied by 


a squadron on the march, the hostile column, even if on the Zim- 


merman Road, 
the head of my command will reach 22 or 24. Or, should any 


will all have descended ce the valley by the time 


part of the enemy’s column still Se on this road, such part would 
be at the rear of the column, far removed from the immediate 
influence of its commander, and my appearance would be so sud- 


den as to prevent any concentrated efforts by my opponents 
1 
1} 


Should the hostile column all have descended into the valley 
before its commander receives definite information of my near 
presence, several minutes will elapse before effect can be given 
to any orders he may issue to engage me. To be sure, the 
escaped troopers of the Red patrol will by now probably have 
returned to their command and given some information as to 
their encounter. This, probably, will lead to the sending out of 
another and stronger reconnoitering party. Should this column 
have advanced by the Barnes Road, the same general line of 
argument would apply as applies to the advance by the Zimmer- 
man Road, 

The road via 18-22, though not entirely concealed from view 
of paris of Atchison Pike, is sufficiently concealed from such 
view so that the first part of a movement by it would not be 
observed by the hostile column now on the Pike. 

Considering all of the various courses which I might choose, 
an advance via 18-22-24 seems to offer greater chances of suc- 
cess. I will, of course, have to detai] a new advance guard, re- 
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calling the present one. A small force should be left near 22 
to protect the flank of the column as it marches past, and to 
prevent hostile reconnaissance. JI should keep on the north crest, 


if possible, from 22 to 24 to prevent hostile observation. It is 


reedilace so) x? y+) 4 val “at 7 g _ . . $ 
needless to say that I should get out of my present predicament 


as quickly as possible and, therefore, my whole movement should 


be rapid. After arriving at 24 or 28, if the latter point can be 
reached, circumstances will determine whether I shall turn off 
towards 44 or continue on the road to the west. 

2. Orders. 

In accord with these decisions, I would issue the following 
orders: 

To Captain B, commander of the leading troop: 

“You see that column of hostile cavalry now advancing on 
ATCHISON PIKE, do you not? There is a similar column on 
the road just south of this (Government Southwest Hill) ridge. 
I want to avoid a serious combat and we will change our direction 
of march to this by-road to the south and west. 

“Your troop will be the new advance guard. Follow this 
road (16-22-28) around the crest of the ridge to the west. Keep 


out of sight of the column now south of us. At 22 detach one 


platoon to remain there as a guard on our left flank, with orders 


to follow the rear of the squadron. 
“Vou will receive further orders after reaching ZIMMER- 


MAN ROAD. Move out at once, gaining your distance at a 
gallop. 

“T will ride with your reserve.” 

To the trooper who brought the information that the ad- 
vance party has halted: 

“Ride back quickiy and tell your advance guard commander 
to bring in his advance guard and join the rear of the squadron. 
We are going to march by this (16-22) road.” 

To Captain C, my senior troop commander, who has come 
up pursuant to my instructions, and who has heard my orders to 
Captain B: 

“Follow the advance guard with the other three troops and 
Machine Gun Platoon at the trot.” 

3. Further intentions. 

My further intentions are dependent upon circumstances as 
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they develop after my arrival on the Zimmerman Road. Should 
I encounter the enemy there, I will fight sufficiently to get past. 
Should I pass the road fork at 24 without an encounter and 
arrive at road fork 28, I will turn south there, if matters seem 
favorable; otherwise I will continue west and turn south at the 
first favorable opportunity. 

It is my ultimate intention, after having disengaged my 
squadron from the enemy, to proceed to some favorable point 
between my division and Leavenworth, whence | can observe 
the hostile cavalry, and I will advise my division commander of 
past events and of my intentions, 

Howarp R. Hickok, 
Captain Fifteenth Cavalry. 


PROBLEMS. 


‘There having arisen in the minds of some of our members 
a doubt as to the advisability of continuing the publication of 
problems and their approved solutions, as has been done for the 
last three vears, it has been deemed best to discontinue them for 
the present, or at least until the consensus of the opinion of our 
members can be obtained. 

That some do take an interest in these problems is evidenced 
by the occasional call for fresh maps, as those in use have become 
worn out or destroyed, but at the same time it 1s seldom that any 
point is raised or discussion provoked by the publication of the 


solutions as might be imagined would be the case if many men, 


of many minds, should read and make a study of the problems 


when published. 

Of course it is understood that the published solutions of 
these or any problems are not the only ones nor, possibly, are they 
the best in all cases, and it would seem that some of our students 
would make a protest to some of the solutions. 

However, the Executive Council will be pleased to hear from 
our members on this point and the Regimental members of the 
Sub-Council are requested to, as far as practicable, obtain the 
opinion of the members in their respective regiments and report 
the same before the next annual meeting of the Association on 
the third Monday in January. 








American = Since the veterans of the Great War have ceased 
Campaigns.* to form a large proportion of the army list, the 


study of our own military experiences can hardly 


( 
be termed our favorite professional pursuit. If proof is needed 
of the truth of this assertion, it is only necessary to point to the 
book under review as tangible evidence of the fact, for it was 
called into being by the necessities of the very representative 
body of officers who are annually detailed to the Army School of 
the Line. The main reason for the neglect of the subject is not 
indifference, but because the majority of our officers are so cir- 
cumstanced that they have neither the time nor the equipment 
for an extended course of reading. Good military histories of 
our wars prior to 1861 are few in number, and are not accessible 
to most of our posts. The Civil War has produced so vast a lit- 
erature of its own that the task of gaining an outline of the 
whole struggle calls an amount of research, and for library ad- 
vantages, that most officers find prohibitive. The Service has 


long needed a text, the work of a military man, which, while 


iving a narrative of the principal events, and deducing lessons 
5 5 


therefrom, would do so in a sufficiently condensed form to en- 


**American Campaigns” by Major Matthew Forney Steele, Second 
U. S. Cavalry, 1909. Byron S. Adams, Washington, D. C. 
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title it to transportation to Alaska, or the Philippines, and be 
within the time limit of the busiest officer. 

This want has been filled by Major Steele’s book. With- 
out omitting any operation of primary importance, he has limited 
his text to 628 pages. Thanks to his eclectic ability and literary 
skill, while excluding all superfluous incident, he has not reduced 
the narrative to a bald statement of fact, but holds the reader’s 
interest to the end. The comments are logical and apposite, and 
if they provoke discussion, are all the more valuable on that ac- 
count. The text is admirably supplemented by the maps, which 
are well selected and executed, and are conveniently arranged for 
reference in a separate volume. 

The use of this book as a text should not be limited to the 
School of the Line. As a part of the garrison School course, it 
would lift the veil of ignorance in some quarters, and add an 
interest to the work which it does not now possess. It would 
awaken a spirit of inquiry among the younger officers, and by 
stimulating independent investigation, it would accomplish its 
highest mission. 5. 


Lioa-Yan.* The third volume of the German Official Account 
of the Russo-Japanese War maintains the high 

standard set by the two previous volumes. Certainly there is 
nothing yet published that can compare with this history, at least 
that has come to my notice. What the English work, “Official 
History of the Russo-Japanese War,’ now being published by 
the historical section of the Committee of Imperial Defense, will 
be in comparison, it is not possible for me to state, for neither of 
the two volumes of the English work, already published, are yet 
in my possession. So I can form no idea what the relative 
merits of the two publications will be. While I am satisfied that 
the English History of the Boer War is a far better work than 
the German Official Account of that struggle (an opinion that 
*The Russo-Japanese War. “The Battle of Liao-Yan.” Prepared 

in the Historical Section of the German General Staff. Authorized transla- 
tion by Karl von Donat, Late Lieutenant 33rd (East Prussian) Fusileer 
Regiment, German Army. With ten appendices and ten maps. Hugh Rees, 
London. The U. S. Cavalry Association, Sole Agents for the United States. 
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will unquestionably be combatted), yet it is not safe to assume 
the same to be true of the Russo-Japanese conflict. If the En- 
glish could not prepare a better account of their own struggle 
than anyone else it would be remarkable. Of course England 
was a quasi ally of Japan, but I doubt if her representatives at 
the front, not even excepting that agreeable man and writer, Sir 
Ian Hamilton, derived more information from the Japanese 
than did the German, and certainly the latter were much more 
liable to get correct information as to the Russian side. 

One thing that impresses me in the German Official Account 
ot Liao-van is the evident intent to be fair, and statements that 
it is not known what the action was at such and such points, 
when the compilers are not sure, are frequent. For instance, on 
page 87, we find the following: “A description of the combat 
of August 3lst is rendered very difficult owing to the accounts 
on both sides being strongly at variance, and still hopelessly ,con- 
tradictory in some portions, making it impossible to give anything 


ke an accurate picture.’ And again in the comments, on page 
hen) Pe] 


ve 
aa 
215, we find the following: “When reviewing the measures 


adopted by Japanese Headquarters, we are greatly handicapped 
by the fact that our knowledge of their measures is incomplete, 
and the exact words of the orders given are frequently not es- 
tablished, and that the motives for action are not sufficiently 
cleared up. A critic must therefore be particulariy reticent. The 
commenis made here are therefore meant to stimulate, without 
claiming to be correct and free from objections.” 

We now have Kuropatkin’s narrative, only a portion alas, 
of his entire work, but enough to enable us to understand his 
position. I must say, admirer as I am of “The Unfortunate 
General,” that the comments of this work upon Kuropatkin are 
about deserved, severe though they are. While subsequent his- 
tory shows us upon what broken reeds Kuropatkin had to rely, 
when we think of his corps commanders, yet at the date of the 
battle of Liao-yan, they had not proved themselves so utterly 
worthless. He was not at that date encumbered with the 
blundering idiot, Grippenberg, nor with the insubordinate Kaul- 
bars. True he had Bildering and unfortunately the worthless 
Orloff happened to fall into a most responsible position. It will 
be remembered by the readers of the “Times History” how cruel 
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fate imposed this hardship upon the Russians, where in speak- 
ing of Orloff it states (page 309): ‘‘This general had gotten 
into trouble during the Boxer outbreak owing to initiative at- 
tributed to insubordination, and had been put on the shelf in com- 
mand of the 54th Reserve Brigade. The fortune of war now 
ordained that this commander and a body of untrained troops 
of secondary value, just out of the train after a thirty days’ 
journey, should decide the issues which were being fought out 
over this immense battlefield.” 

It is to be expected, of course, that Ikuropatkin’s position as 
Minister of War previous to the outbreak must have shown him 
how little was to be expected of the Russian generals, and un- 
questionably this inefficiency haunted him like a specter from the 
time war commenced till certainty was demonstrated in the 
inexorable ordeal of battle. But even so, had he taken the chance 
of resting the decision south of the river with the corps com- 
manders there, who had continually repulsed the armies of 
Japan with great valor, and gone himself to handle the situation 
created by Kuroki's crossing of the river and taken the matters 
there entirely into his own hands, the events would probably 
have been far different. 

Kuropatkin seems to have fallen into the common error cf 
ascribing too large forces to the commander of the Ist Japanese 
Army. Kuroki. The never changing strategical situation of 
Kuroki on his left flank, threatening his communications, seems 
to have shaken his determination and will power, and made him 


far more desirious of keeping his line of retreat open at all costs 


than of risking a battle, where, if victorious, he would need have 
no further worry about his rear and the indispensable railroad. 
Had his intelligence department informed him that only one and 
one-half divisions were across the river, what an awful calamity 
would have overtaken the Japanese! But if a battle, not merely 
a reconnaissance in force, but a battle in which he had army 
corps at his command, failed to show him how small was the 
force on his left, it is hard to see how he ever could have found 
it out. 

Certainly it seems to me that the Russians should have won 
the battle of Liao-yan. ‘That they did not can only be attributed 
to Kuropatkin’s fear of the railroad and the moral superiority 
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of the Japanese, and not so much that of the soldiers as that of 
the commanders directing the affair. It must be admitted that 
the comment is true, “The will to conquer, conquered.” 

I am not inclined to believe the statements of all the ac- 
counts I have yet read, that the Russians were superior in num- 
bers. uropatkin’s book makes it plain how his depleted bat- 
talions were never filled up, while those of the Japanese were. 
Americans, who remember how our Civil War constantly saw 
fresh regiments with new colonels and officers going to the front, 
but never saw the old regiments replenished, may again see the 
folly of a military policy that must accommodate itself to the 
wishes of politicians and office seekers, and not to the safety of 
the state, considered as a purely military business proposition. 

This German account has many lessons in tactics, though it 
is mainly concerned with the movements of battalions and regi- 
ments getting into first positions and not with the actual tactics 
of advance under fire. And here again I must call attention to 
the great value of the reports of our own attaches and I wish 
every officer in our army would read Major Morrison's deserip- 
tion of the Japanese Infantry attack. 

Liao-yan has been called an artilleryman’s battle, and there 

1uch to learn for an artilleryman from this account. The 


great expenditure of artillery ammunition in this battle of which 


P 


Kuropatkin speaks, is here shown much of it to have been useless. 
The searching of the ground by the Russian batteries on the 31st 


11 


and the little accomplished is a lesson well worth while to those 


lined to shoot up the whole country. While the moving of the 
battery of the Sth Russian Artillery Brigade from its 
red position to the crest line where it overwhelmed the 
anese with rapid fire at decisive range, makes me wonder if 
-artillerymen are not getting to trust too much to sweeping sec- 
f atmosphere and terrain by indirect fire, and too little to 

» at advancing infantry. 

[t appears from this history that defects and misunderstand- 
ing of orders occurred in the Japanese armies as well as in the 
Russian. The trying position of General Matsunaga command- 
ing the 3d Brigade, 2nd Division, on the afternoon of August 
30th is a lesson for all military men to read over carefully and 


ponder over seriously. 
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Space prevents a pointing out of all lessons or even many. 
The machine gun problem looms to the front and I can only 
recommend a serious study of the whole volume to those desir- 
ing to acquaint themselves with the effect of all the modern 
machinery of war. No one, who ever expect$ to command 
forces in war, large or small, can consider that he has done his 
whole duty until he has mastered the lessons taught in the great 
battle of Liao-yan. 

WHITE. 


Russian Army One may truly say that Kuropatkin’s work on 
and the Russo-Japanese War is unique. We have had 
Japanese War.* many generals writing of a war after its close, 


and many of them have written while yet in‘ 
the military harness, but there has never been just such a discus- 
sion of war, military policy, and statesmanship as we find in this 
intensely interesting work. Mistakes of all kinds, those of the 
government as well as those of the directors of campaigns and 
military affairs, are laid bare with an abandon such as will be 
found in no other memoirs in the world. 

The two great points made by Kuropatkin, and to which he 
is so constantly returning that they seem like the main airs in the 
score of an opera, are: 

Ist—That the war was not, as far as Russia was concerned, 
fought to anything like a finish; that it was brought to a pre- 
mature conclusion; that peace was declared at the moment when 
victory lay within Russia’s grasp, when her strength was at its 
greatest, and that of her enemy had begun to ebb. 

2nd—That national wars, as opposed to army wars, are now 
the order of the day, and unless a nation is back of its armies at 
the front, defeat must be expected. 

As regards this second proposition no one will gainsay it, 
and the remarkable difference in attitude of the Russian and of 

*“The Russian Army and the Japanese War,” by General Kuropatkin. 
Translated by Captain A. B. Lindsay and edited by Major E. D. Swinton, 


D. S. O.,R. E. Two volumes with maps and illustrations. John Murray, 
London, price 28 s., net, and E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, price $7.50. 
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the Japanese people toward the war are so generally well under- 
stood that we hardly need Kuropatkin’s statements for complete 
comprehension. The apathy of the great mass of the Russian 
people, if not to say their hostility, as regards the war was suf- 
ficient to have presaged defeat in any conflict with a people 
thoroughly possessed of the idea that they were fighting a war 
for national existence. Considering this factor alone, it is not 
surprising that the Japanese always won. Of course this atti- 
tude of the Russian people is now more clearly understood than 
at the time of the struggle, and it makes clear against what ter- 
rible odds the Russian general was contending, aside from fight- 
ing an intelligent and aggressive adversary. This is a point for 
the American people to remember and the less we have of Hart- 
ford Conventions the better will it be for our country. 

As to the first point, that, for Russia, the war was prema- 
turely concluded, Kuropatkin marshals an array of facts and 
drives home his point by analogy from the military history of his 
country for two hundred years. Whether he has proved his 
point is for the reader to judge. Certainly, to the military stu- 
dent, no’ more interesting history of a nation for two centuries 
has yet been written. Here a master is speaking and the fact 
that Kuropatkin’s advice was not followed, and the catastrophe 
resulting therefrom, shows the wonderful caliber of the man. 

The military policy of a nation must be one of its striking 
features. In a militant nation like Russia, whose princinal ob- 


ject is to acquire territory in order to reach an open sea, it is the 
most important part of her life. With us, geographically situated 
so far from likely important enemies, an efficient military policy 


is not so vital, for which we may be duly thankful, considering 
the fact that we have never had any military policy of any kind. 
But even considering our geographical position, no intelligent 
person can read our history correctly and be overjoyed at our 
development along this line. It is to besregretted that more men 
of Upton’s prescience have not lifted up their voices as did that 
fted officer. 

The first five chapters of Kuropatkin’s work are devoted to 


oO) 
> 


this historical resumé and to the description of measures (inabil- 
ity to secure adequate funds and all that trouble) to meet the 
problem of the advance to the Pacific. Then next we have a 
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chapter devoted to the War Minister’s (Kuropatkin) opinion on 
the Manchurian question and what he did to avoid war and the 
conflicting opinions as to what should be done. This chapter 
forms the matter given to the American public in the first of the 
four articles published in McClure’s magazine. The translations 
of this work and that in McClure’s are strikingly alike. Pos- 
sibly Kennan’s (McClure’s) is a little the better. Of course the 
publication in McClure’s was for a reading public and hence not 
so complete as the work now published in two volumes from the 
English translator. But Kennan’s selections were well made and 
much of the meat is in McClure’s only not in so attractive a 
form. It is believed that the articles in McClure’s contain only 
one-fourth the matter given in the publication now under dis- 
cussion. 

It may be remembered that the Cavalry Journal of July, 1907, 
contained quite a discussion of Kuropatkin’s book, mostly taken 
from the Broad Arrow. As stated at that time, the work is 
composed of four parts, three parts being devoted to the battles 
of Liao-yan, Scha Ho, and Mukden, and the other part to the 
causes of Russia’s defeat and the measures that might have been 
taken to avoid them. This last part is the one that is given to 
the public in the two volumes now published. Chapter 13, the 
last chapter, contains the introduction and conclusion of Volume 
3 of Kuropatkin’s original work. We are told in the translator’s 
preface that “the pages given in the publication are an exact 
translation of the portion of the work comprised within them. 
That much repetition has been allowed to remain in order that 
the [english version might adhere as closely as possible to the 
shape of the original. As the translation had to be made mostly 
from a faint carbon copy of type script, the work was attended 
with considerable difficulty. The faults in style and arrangement 
can perhaps be explained by the fact that the original had evi- 
dently not been corrected in proof by the author.” We have in 
the published work about 150,000 words. It is said that Kuro- 
patkin’s complete work is one of 600,000 words. 

We have not the three volumes dealing with the three large 
battles. Will we ever get them? We find the following note 
on page 288 of the publication: “The body of Volume 3 in the 
original deals in great detail with the battle of Mukden, and is 
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omitted in this translation.” Whether this means this volume 
was in the hands of the English translator is not known. The 
following is quoted from the Broad Arrow of March 23rd, 
1907: “The official Russki Invalid gives an unqualified denial 
to the report, published in certain foreign papers, to the effect 
that Kuropatkin’s book was suppressed by order of the Russian 
Government. It points out that the first three parts of the work, 
Liao-yan, Scha Ho, and Mukden, were published at the cost of 
the state with money placed at General Kuropatkin’s disposition 
for that purpose, and that official documents were made use of 
in their compilation. Thus these parts of the book constitute 
a historical study of the highest interest, although, as the Gen- 
eral did not possess all the necessary information, they cannot 
be termed complete. Copies have been sent to the principal 
military authorities, who have been asked to tabulate their obser- 


vations or any corrections they may have to make, and to send 


the same in to the Headquarters Staff, General Staff Building, 


St. Petersburg. The fourth part of the book treats of the causes 
of Russian defeat and the measures which might have been taken 
to avoid them. It must be considered to a certain extent as 
confidential. Only a small number of copies of this part have 
been printed, which have been issued to certain high military 
and civil officials.” It would seem that since the confidential part 
has leaked out that the other three parts might be easy to obtain. 


a | 


And from Chapter 13 of t 


1 
| 


ie translation, which is part of the 
original Volume 3, we wish the whole of the work would appear 
as this part is most interesting. 

And now that so much has appeared, what is our opinion: 
of Kuropatkin? It will be remembered that the London Stand- 
ard stated as follows in speaking of Kuropatkin’s book: “When 
every allowance has been made for Kuropatkin, it is impossible 
not to hold him a man in whom undoubted military skill and 
sound strategical conceptions failed to compensate for a fatal 
lack of character. He was, one may say, a very Hamlet among 
generals, his native resolution sicklied o’er by the pale cast of 
thought. Practically, Kuropatkin admits the truth of this con- 
clusion when he blames himself, in his summing up of the battle 
of Mukden, because he did not insist sufficiently before the battle 


began, on the assemblage of as large a strategic reserve as pos- 
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sible. A commander-in-chief who sees the necessity of a thing, 
and does not insist on its being done, is evidently out of place at 
the head of an army, for is it possible to hold a high opinion 
of Kuropatkin’s resolution when we know he permitted General 
Orloff to be reinstated in his command after his ludicrous and 
disastrous fiasco at Liao-yan which is detailed in his history of 
the war.” 

With this we do not agree. Our admiration for the unfor- 
tunate General is rather enhanced by this work. It is no apology. 
If it were, it would soon be in the oblivion where go all attempts 
to explain by one who has failed. It is rather a great lesson to 
the Russian people, and one they well stand in need of, and that 
he can so clearly see the troubles and so succinctly state his views 
on the main questions is the evidence of one of the greatest men 
of history. It is believed that the fair critic will lay down the 
work with a feeling that no other Russian or no other person 
could have done much better with the tools the Russian general 
had to work with. It took even the resolute Grant two years to 
become the,conqueror of Vicksburg and four years of war train- 
ing to become the conqueror of Lee. What Kuropatkin might 
have done had he been left alone as was Grant in ’64, and with 
his million of good soldiers, will never be known. But it seems 
the Japanese never played their cards better than at Portsmouth. 

Kuropatkin’s work is a study, a critique, of military policy. 
It should rest along side Upton’s Military Policy of the United 
States on the library shelves of our officers, of those who are 
seriously studying the question of the betterment of military 
conditions. We have quantities of hot air artists in this army 
of ours that merely growl. Place them in positions of promi- 
nence, they would be of no use, for of original ideas they are 
bereft—no, not bereft, that is the wrong word, for they never had 
any original ideas to be bereft of. They lack the gray cells of 
originality. We are cursed with unintelligent criticism. It seems 
that God Almighty ought to hate an iconoclast, for he that simply 
tears down with no conceptions of rebuilding is a useless member 


of society. Tor those who are serious in the desire to better our 


military policy, who try to gain from the mistakes of the past 


some lessons for improvement of the future, Kuropatkin’s book 
will be a great delight. His book should be read by every officer 
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in our army, it should be a constant reference work for members 
of the General Staff and heads of all Departments. And no 
Secretary of War could better employ his study of military mat- 
ters than by spending some of his reading time in the pages of 
“The Unfortunate General’s” book. 

The Cavalry Journal has reviewed most of the books on the 
Russo-Japanese War as they appeared and recommendations 
were made from time to time as to what books were considered 


best for purchase by officers of moderate means. If I may give 


a resume of the work already done in the light of the last works 
I would submit the following as my own views of the valuable 
works : 

Of Primary Importance: 

First.—The German Official Account. (Three volumes, 
now ready.) 

Second.—Kuropatkin’s Book. (Two volumes.) 

Third.—The London Times” War in the Far East. (One 
volume. ) 

Fourth.—Hamilton’s Staff Officer’s Scrap Book. (Two 
volumes. ) 

Fifth—Port Arthur. Ashmead-Bartlett. (One volume.) 

Sixth.—Mukden. Scha Ho. Von Donat’s Translation from 
Military Wochenblatt. (Two volumes.) 

Seventh.—Lessons on the Russo-Japanese War. De Ne- 
grier. (One volume. ) 

Eighth.—lFor Comparison. The Chinese-Japanese War. 
Vladimir. (One volume.) 

Ninth.—On the Causes. Asakawa’s Russo-Japanese Con- 
flict. (One volume. ) 

Of Secondary Importance : 

Chasseur’s Work. The Work of Asiaticus. Cowan’s Book. 
Wrangel’s Cavalry. The Truth About the War. 

In the above I have not considered the English work by the 
Committee of Imperial Defense, nor the work of Nijine, “The 
Truth about Port Arthur.” These should be good, but not hay- 
ing read them I cannot make recommendations concerning them. 
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No large sum is required to possess the books of primary 
importance above mentioned, The first costs $3.00 per volume; 
the second, $7.50 for the two volumes; the third, $5.00; the 
fourth, $9.00 for the two volumes; the fifth, $6.00; the sixth, 
$1.87 1-2 per volume; the seventh, $1.00; the eighth, $1.25; the 
ninth, $2.00. 

Some saving can be made by purchasing these books, or at 
least some of them, from The Cavalry Journal, which will secure 
any book for anyone. 

, WHITE. 


Story This little book of 85 pages consists principally 

ofa of a description of the management of the mess 
Troop Mess.* of Troop “G,” Ninth Cavalry, by Lieutenant 

Coleman. Captain Moss has also obtained some 

of his material for this book from Captain Holbrook who 1s in 
charge of the Training School for Bakers and Cooks at Fort 
Riley. 

“The successful management of a company mess may be 
said to be based on the following general principles: 

1. Personal attention (on the part of the company com- 
mander, or a competent mess sergeant) ; 

2. Economy; 

3. System; 

4. Good cooks and good service; 

5. Cleanliness.” 

Of these, personal attention on the part of the company 
commander or one of his officers is the most important. By 
means of personal attention a competent mess sergeant may be 


developed, cooks instructed; a good system put in operation, and 


economy, good service and cleanliness may be enforced. With- 
out the personal attention of an officer the best mess will de- 
teriorate. 
Economy in drawing the ration, in cooking and serving it 
**The Story of a Troop Mess,” by Captain James A. Moss, 24th U. S. 
Infantry. Illustrated. U. S. Infantry Association, General Agent. Price 
75 cents, postpaid. 
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and in making purchases is thoroughly discussed. The system 
of making out the bills of fare for a week in advance and order- 
ing for the same period is an excellent arrangement. 

All companies should be able to get good cooks by sending 
men to the Training School for Bakers and Cooks. 

Under the heading “How to Draw Rations,” each compo- 
nent is discussed as to its use and importance and the advisability 
of making savings. By keeping cows and pigs and having a 
garden a considerable income is had in addition to improving 
the mess. 

Several convenient cooking utensils and articles of kitchen 
furniture designed by Captain Holbrook and Lieutenant Cole- 
man are illustrated and described. 

Bills of fare are discussed in detail, and the bills of fare of 
Troop G, 9th Cavalry, for the month of March, 1908, are given 
in full and followed by twenty-four recipes for preparing some 
of the articles served during the month. 

Bills of fare for ten days, with a model ration return giving 
the amounts of the several components that should be drawn in 


order to carry out the bills of fare have been prepared by Captain 
Holbrook, who also tells how to use the ration in individual 
cooking in the field and gives a number of useful recipes and 


methods. 
This book should be read by every company officer in the 
service. 
C. E. Sroprer, 
Captain 9th Cavalry. 


Rifle Range ‘This is a handy volume of 141 pages, very neatly 
Construction.* bound and containing thirty-five plates showing 
in a most complete manner the details of range 

construction, both outdoor and indoor. 
Under the heading ‘‘General Remarks, 
siderations affecting the selection of a range are discussed. Next 


9 


the principal con- 


*“Rifle Range Construction,” a text book on the Construction of Rifle 
Ranges with Details of all parts of the Work. By Major H. C. Wilson, 
N. G., N. Y., and Captain K. K. V. Casey, N. G. Pa. Edited by Colonel 
J. G. Ewing. Published by the Du Pont Powder Co. Price $1.00. 
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a model range is fully described and illustrated by plates. This 
range has a general firing line with targets in echelon. The 1000 
yard butt extends across the entire range and the skirmish firing 
is done on the 600 yard. range. Other types of ranges such as a 
continuous firing line with butts in echelon and a continuous butt 
with firing lines in echelon are described and illustrated by plates. 

The selection of a site is then taken up and an illustration 
given showing what may be done with an unfavorable location. 
This is followed by a description of the method of laying out 
firing lines and pits, grading and draining the range, the targets 
generally used, and a very complete description of the construc- 
tion of pits and butts of various types and materials and adapted 
to various sites, the installation of targets, construction of tun- 
nels, backstops, baffles and screens, and this is followed by two 
chapters on the necessary range buildings and flags, observation 
equipment and accessories. The use of a push button at each 


firing point connected with a buzzer at the corresponding target 


avoids much of the trouble incident to marking, particularly at 
long ranges. A very convenient adjunct is a rifle cleaning rack 
so arranged as to hold the rifle securely in a convenient position 
for cleaning from the breech. A very convenient marking device 
for use in conjunction with the spotter has been devised by Cap- 
tain Casey. : 

The construction of small ranges is given a chapter and is 
followed by a description of the following ranges: Bisley, Eng- 
land; Rockliffe, Canada; Camp Logan, IIl.; Fort Riley, Kansas; 
Saunder’s Range, Maryland; Sea Girt, New Jersey; Camp Perry, 
Ohio; and Guantanamo, Cuba. 

Two chapters are devoted to the operation of a range and 
the running of a competition. This is followed by a very com- 
plete description of various types of indoor ranges. 

The text is arranged in numbered paragraphs with a good 
index, making a very complete and valuable book for all who 
have occasion to construct a range or operate one. 

, C. E. Sroprer, 
Captain Ninth Cavalry. 
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Non-commissioned In a volume of 417 pages the author has 
Officers’ Manual.* covered very completely the duties of the 

non-commissioned officer by compiling 
from the Army Regulations, Manual of Guard Duty, Manual 
for Court-Martial, manuals of the staff departments and from 
various other sources those parts which pertain particularly to 
the duties of the noncommissioned officer. In addition, Captain 
Moss has added much useful information derived from his own 
experience and from that of old and experienced noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

Under the heading “General Considerations” the position 
of the noncommissioned officer and his importance are explained, 
together with some very excellent advice on the subject of growl- 
ing and whining, drinking, military courtesy, dress, punctuality, 
promptness, oldies and perseverance, forethought, treatment of 
privates, obedience, and loyalty 

Discipline, its object and asthiods of maintaining, are briefly 
treated. The duties of the company noncommissioned officers 
are then discussed, including the Ist sergeant, the quartermaster 

the mess sergeant, the noncommissioned officer in 

of quarters and the chiefs of squads. The duties of a 

noncommissioned officer in charge of recruits are treated in great 
detail and much useful information is given. 

Ninety-three pages are devoted to the duties of the sergeant 
major, j post quartermaster sergeant, the post commissary 

ergeant, and the ordnance sergeant. This includes forms for 
routine orders, blank forms and much useful information on 
running the office and the care of property. The following 
advice to the quartermaster sergeant is worth repeating: “Do 
not lose sight of the fact that the Quartermaster’s Department 
exists for the convenience of the troops and not the troops for 
the convenience of the Quartermaster’s Department, and also 


remember that the property does not belong to you, but that it 
belongs to the Government and that it is intended for the use of 


the troops.” 
Similar advice is given the commissary sergeant. 


*“Noncommissioned Officers’ Manual,” by Captain James A. Moss, 
24th U. S. Infantry. U. S. Infantry Association, General Agent. Price 


~ 


$1.50, postpaid. 
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In a chapter on “Military Courtesy” the nature and origin 
of the salute and the use of the various salutes is explained. 
This is followed by a chapter on “Guard Duty.” 

In a chapter on “Applied Principles of Information and 
Security” the subject of patrolling is thoroughly discussed and 
illustrated by six problems on infantry patrols and four on 
cavalry patrols. Advance guards, rear guards and outposts are 
also illustrated by means of problems. Other chapters discuss 
field service; the construction of trenches; care of the health and 
first aid to the sick and injured; use, description and manage- 
ment of the rifle; military map reading; military sketching; cus- 
toms of the service; and articles of war affecting enlisted men. 

A removable supplement, published annually, gives the 
changes that have occurred, together with a useful list of reports, 
returns, estimates and requisitions, 

This manual should be very useful to the noncommissioned 
officers of the militia. 


C. 2.5 


Battery This is an interesting and well written 

at account of the part played by the Eleventh 

Close Quarters.* Ohio Battery at Iuka and Corinth in 1862. 

At Iuka this battery was twice captured 

by the Confederates and twice retaken. At the end of the 
day its losses were about half of its men and all but three of 


its horses; the guns were spiked and the carriages splin- 
tered. New men and horses being secured by transfers, the 
material was refitted and the battery reorganized in time 
to take part on the action at Corinth, only two weeks later, 
where it again fought, this time successfully, against the 
same Confederate troops as before. 


O. L. S. 

* The book contains two papers read before the Ohio Commandery of the 
Loyal Legion —one by the battery commander himself and the other by the 
commanding officer of the infantry regiment which supported the battery at 
Corinth. 
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Horsemanship in In considering a work on equitation, it 
Schoo! and Country.* is necessary to look first for a system, 
which is applicable to the work that is 
intended for your horse. There are many good systems of train- 
ing, and their value depends upon the personal skill of the trainer 
or the lack of difficulties encountered in the horse. 
Unquestionably Mr. Lombardi understands equitation thor- 
oughly, but his book, entitled 


“c 


Horsemanship in School and 
Country,” has no system in it. 

While the statements and directions of Mr. Lombardi are 
more or less correct, yet the book is not worth the excessive 
price charged for it. wt. &. 


Privates’ This little book of 114 pages is made up from the 
Manual.+ chapters on Guard Duty, Military Courtesy, Care of 

Health and First Aid to the Sick and Injured; Field 
Service; and the Use, Description and Management of the Rifle, 
which form a part of the Non-Commissioned Officers’ Manual. 
In addition a chapter headed ‘‘Miscellaneous” treats of obedi- 
ence; military deportment and appearance; personal cleanliness; 
forms of speech; and care of clothing, arms and other equip- 
ments. 


The book thus places in a convenient form certain informa- 


tion which privates should possess if properly instructed. 
i = Ss. 
*“Horsemanship in School and Country,” by L. U. Lombardi, formerly 
Sergeant Instructor of the Italian Dragoons. Lombardi’s Riding School, 
Chicago, Ill. 140 pp. Price $3.00. 
+“Privates’ Manual,” by Captain James A. Moss, 24th U. S. Infantry. 
U. S. Infantry Association, General Agent. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 
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THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


No article that has appeared in the Cavalry Journal for 
years, certainly none that has been published since the present 
Editor has been in charge, has attracted as much attention as has 
the one under the above title that was the leading article in the 
September and November, 1909, numbers. 

Many favorable comments—also one unfavorable one—re- 
garding it have been received from our members and others and 
the demand for extra copies of these numbers has been unpre- 
cedented. 

The unfavorable comment noted was not so much as to the 
article itself but to the fact that the one published was an ex- 
purgated copy, not correct in all respects and that correct copies 
of the same had been heretofore published, one soon after the 
Civil War and the other recently by the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. 

As was stated in the footnote in the September number of 
the Journal, this pamphlet was received from Major General 
Wiley, of Pennsylvania, who wrote that Haskell was an officer 
of a Michigan regiment who served on General Gibbon’s staff 


during that battle. The Editor found, upon looking up his 


record, that he belonged to a Wisconsin regiment and that he was 
killed at Cold Harbor when Colonel of the 36th Wisconsin and 
made the correction aécordingly in the footnote mentioned. 

The following are extracts from the many comments re- 
ceived: 


For my part, I have never read a more thrilling, soul in- 


spiring account of a battle than is that of the Battle of Gettys- 
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burg in the two numbers, September and November, written by 
Lieutenant Haskell. One might sit for hours reading such an 
article and yet the time would seem short. Even the most minute 
details being told in such an interesting and attractive manner as 
to rivet attention. I believe this is an account that it will take 
some time to equal and it is doubted whether it can be excelled.” 

“What the old Editor says is to a large extent true, school 
essays and problems may be well enough in their way, but to fill 
magazines with them will prove interesting to but few. But 
articles similar to the Gettysburg account, which are statements 
of not what might occur in certain contingencies but which 
actually did occur in one of the greatest of wars, can not fail to 
be interesting to all students of military history. I for one would 
welcome the advent of all accounts that could be obtained from 
eye witnesses or participants during our great conflict, particu- 
larly such as might bear upon the cavalry service on both sides. 
It is certain that the student could obtain information of a most 
beneficial character from a study of these actual engagements. 
You are to be congratulated upon having obtained for the Journal 
such a stirring account of Gettysburg as that in the last two num- 


bers and let us hope that more of the same nature may follow.” 


General Charles King writes as follows: 
“The republication of ‘Gettysburg’ in our Cavalry Journal 


and the apparent ignorance as to the identity of its most soldierly 


author suggest to me that the story, which a great college presi- 
dent has called a classic, ought long since to have been in the 
library of the Association and I blame myself greatly that the 
fine publication of the Wisconsin Historical Society with its por- 
trait of Colonel Haskell had not long since been sent you. 
Copies are now scarce and dear but if I can not get a new one, 
and if you have none at Leavenworth, a slightly worn, much-read 
copy shall be sent. In any event the Association may care to 
know something of the author and I give it herewith. 

“In August, 1861, the Sixth Wisconsin arrived in Wash- 
ington and was assigned to the brigade of General Rufus King. 
It was made up of excellent timber—but very green. The one 
notable and conspicuous figure was the Adjutant. In carriage, 
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voice, magnetism and soldiership he towered above any Ad- 
jutant in the many fine, strong regiments camped about us. 

“T had seen Horace Porter and Henry Kingsbury, model 
Cadet Adjutants, in boy visits to West Point, and tall, bearded 
Webb at Governor’s Island, but our Wisconsin Staff Officer 
seemed every bit as ‘Military.” He was the soul of the regiment. 
He rode at the old Colonel’s elbow and coached him through bat- 
talion drills. More than any three men, he made the Sixth what 
it was in ’62 and they hated to see him go, even to be Gibbon’s 
best Staff Officer. 

“Killed at Cold Harbor, as Colonel of the 36th Wisconsin, 
he was mourned throughout the Eastern Army. Another month 
would have seen him a Brigadier General.” 


Later, General King wrote as follows: 


“T am sending you today, under separate cover, Haskell’s 
‘Gettysburg,’ unexpurgated—the Wisconsin Historical Commis- 
sion’s work—which I hope you may safely receive. 

“Tt is just as well, I think, to edit, as you did, those refer- 
ences to our Southern Brethren that were written during the 
heat and passion of the War. Haskell himself, had he lived, 
would have become as fervently their friend as he was loyally 
their enemy. 

“T have read no work on that great battle that brought its 
incidents so vividly before me nor have I seen a description of our 
generals that was so accurate and picturesque.” 


OUR CAVALRY OFFICERS AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


It is a matter of congratulation and pride for the Cavalry 
service that our representatives at the New York National Horse 
Show of 1909 acquitted themselves so well and, considering the 
short time for preparations and the class of horses ridden by 
them in comparison with the thoroughbreds of their competitors, 
the fact that they brought away four out of six ribbons when 
competing against foreign riders on Irish hunters is remarkable. 
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Of them the New York Evening Post of November 13, 
1909, says: 

“The officers from the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, under 
Lieutenant Gordon Johnston, Third Cavalry, who have been ex- 
hibiting their horses at the Horse Show in this city, have made 
an excellent showing, fully convincing the horse experts assem- 
bled at Madison Square Garden that the cavalry seat, as taught 
at Fort Riley, is essentially practical and useful. They sat their 
horses admirably, and took their jumps without moving in their 
saddles, although there were many who prophesied that the riders 
would land on the necks of their horses, and in every way ex- 
hibited the high degree of efficiency at which the school has been 
carried on in late years. Indeed, the work of this institution is 
not yet thoroughly understood by either the press of the country 
or the service. For the first time, although we have heard much 
of our cavalry’s feats.equitation is really being taught as a science, 
and an effort being made to put our cavalry on a par with the 
foreign service. It was, however, noticeable that the Fort Riley 
officers made their record this week, not on the horse flesh they 
brought with them, but on their own skill and ability, and the 
excellent training given to their horses. These were horses prac- 
tically discarded from various troops of cavalry; not one was 
a specially purchased horse, all being paid for in the usual con- 
tract way. It is this poor material that the Government gives 
to its officers to work upon, and that the officers were able to do 
so well speaks volumes for their ability and mastery of their sub- 
ject and their enthusiasm for their work. It is all very well to 
teach a well-blooded, high-bred horse, but the test comes when 
you have to train horses that are naturally third-class. At any 
rate, the service may be proud of the showing made by these 
Riley officers, and the same cannot be said of some of the regulars 
who took part in the show. The achievements of the Riley 
School are, finally, all the more notable because the officers were 
not told until a month ago that they could come to this exhibition. 
It is greatly hoped by all interested in the school that the com- 
parisons drawn by this show will induce the War Department 
to give to the School of Equitation the high-class horses it needs 
to do its work thoroughly, and to develop officers’ chargers which 
shall be worthy of the name.” 
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Bit and Spur has little to say regarding the work of our 
officers, although giving a full page to their photographs on their 
mounts, yet from their account of the military events one may 
learn of the ¢lass of horses ridden by the British competitors as 
compared with the troop horses used by our officers. 

Of them this paper says: 

“The greatest ovation ever accorded one man at a National 
show was bestowed upon Major Beresford when he appeared 
in the ring on his favorite hunter, Flighty, as one of the con- 
testants in the class for officers’ chargers. ; 

“Tn the class for officers’ chargers open to all nations and to 
all branches of the service, Major, the Honorable J. G. Beresford, 
D. S. O., won the blue ribbon with his mare Flighty, who, within 
the last few months has traveled with her master from England 
to Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, to take part in military 
competitions and back, when she went with her owner through 


a month’s military maneuvers. Together they then went to San 
Sebastion, Spain, for other military competitions; then back to 
England and from there to New York to take part in the Na- 


tional.” 


HORSE SHOW AT FORT LEAVENWORTH. 


Anything that will increase the interest of our officers in 
horses and riding is of undoubted value to the mounted services. 

Probably no recent event, either social, athletic or military, in 
the garrison at Fort Leavenworth has aroused more general 
interest than did that of the horse show lately held at that post 
under the auspices of the Polo Club. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the weather was abnormally 
cold—the thermometer indicating nearly zero—the four large 
galleries of the riding hall of the Service Schools were filled with 
an enthusiastic audience that remained until the last event was 
over. 

It is hoped that this may be a starter for other similar ex- 
hibitions at this and other garrisons. 
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for men. The patronage of Army Officers 
is solicited. The Rothschild establishment is 


on Main at Tenth, Kansas City, Mo. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D.C. 
AMERICAN PLAN 





ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS. 
H. C. BURCH, Proprietor. 





WHITTEMORE’S POLISHES 
LARGEST IN VARIETY! FINEST IN QUALITY! 
lhe Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World. 
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woMHITE CARVAS| | 





“DANDY”? combination for cleansing and polishing 
all kinds of Russet or Tan Boots, Shoes, Saddles, Bridles, 
Ete. 2e. “Star” size,l0c. Per dozen $2.00 and 75e. 

“ELITE”? combination for restoring color and Justre 
to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c. 
“Baby Elite,” size 10c. Per dozen $2.00 and 85c. 

“QUICK WHITE” makes dirty canvas shoes clean 
and white. In liquid form so it can be quickly and casi ly 
applied. No white dust. Will motrub off A sponge in 
every package, so always ready for use. Two sizes, 25c 
and .0e. Per dozen $1.75 and 75¢c. 

“sUPERB,”’ (a paste) for polishing all Patent and 

: Shiny Leather Shoes, and all Shiny Leather Articles, 10c. 

Per dozen 75c. 

“BOSTON.” a black liquid for Men’s and Boys’ shoes, 

Produces a Patent Leather shine without brushing 

25e. Per dozen $2.00. 





5 THE KANSAS CITY-WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 





Trolley Cars leave 10th and Main Sts., Kansas 
City, Mo., for Leavenworth and Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas every hour, on the even hour, beginning at 
6:00 a. m., last car leaving at 11:15 p. m., except 
Saturday and Sunday when last car leaves at 12:00 


o’clock ( midnight.) 
J. W. RICHARDSON, 
General ee 
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‘We can secure 
any 
Military Book 
for you. 























The Pre-eminent Cuveées 
of 
Champagne 
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Their 
fine quality 
will at once 


commend them 





to the 
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MOET & CHANDON MOET & CHANDON 
WHITE SEAL IMPERIAL CROWN 


*“VERY DRY" ‘BRUT’ 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


New-Yous-¥ 7 























